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Art. 1.—Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses. Tomes vi. vii. viii. 
et ix. A Paris. Chez J.G. Merigot, le jeune. M. DCC. LXXXI. 


IT must be an object of interest, at least to every American, 
to become acquainted with the customs and manners of the peo- 
ple who once possessed the soil which he now inhabits. The 
first European settlers do not, however, appear to have had 
sufficient leisure, opportunity or inclination for the research 
to enable them to obtain that knowledge, or to leave upon 
record what they did learn. Engaged in the search after pre- 
cious metals, the providing for pressing wants, guarding against 
menacing danger, or repairing the consequences of disaster ; 
they knew little of the language of tribes which they despised 
for their barbarism, and dreaded for their cruelty, cunning and 
deceit: they appear to have had little of that- philosophical 
curiosity which leads to investigation for mere speculative pur- 
poses, and they felt more interested in learning how to improve 
their fortune, than in discovering whom the savages worshipped, 
and by what ceremonial. The history of the colonies, as well 
as that of the states, exhibits to us the continued retreat of the 
red man from the encroachments of the white, and the latter 
still occupied, with his own projects, regardless of the domestic 
or peculiar concerns of the former. This will, probably, satisfy 
the inquirer who would ask why we possess so few documents, 
and so little information upon the subject of Indian customs. 

However, the work which we now examine is well calculated, 
to a certain extent, to supply much of what appears wanting 
upon this head. 

This collection of letters is a selection from several which had 
been received in Europe, during a considerable portion of the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, from missionaries o! the 
Roman Catholic Church, stationed in various regions of both 
hewispheres. The edition now before us consists of twenty-five 
volumes, four of which, viz. the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth, 
contein the documents regarding the American continent and 
the West Indies. The editor commences his preface to this 


portion, with a passage which we translate :— 


“The Memoirs of America present to the reader’s curiosity, objects 
very different from those of the missions of the Levant. The islands 
of the Archipelago, Constantinople, Syria, the adjacent provinces, the 
kingdom of Persia and that of Egypt preserve, as yet, traces of their 
ancient splendour, and in these countries which we may call degraded, 
still every thing reminds us of the industry, the riches and: the magnifi- 
cence of their former inhabitants. America, on the contrary, scarcely 
presents to us any thing besides lakes, forests, unreclaimed lands, rivers 
and savages. 

“*Cupidity and a sort of restlessness produced the discovery of this 
fourth portion of the world. We treat here neither of the voyages nor 
of the conquests of the first navigators. A sufficient number of other 
writers have described the hardihood of the enterprises and the too 
direful success of the modern argonauts. Immense regions discovered, 
depopulated, devastated ; millions of men, free and tranquil in their pos- 
sessions immolated as victims to the avarice, even to the caprices of 
their new guests, might indeed excite our interest, but would create in 


us a more afflicting sympathy.” 


The writer then vindicates France from such charges, and 
proceeds to shew how she entered upon her tands by purchase, 
and cultivated peace with the Indians; that the king of France 
informed of the superstition, ignorance and barbarism of his 
new allies, sent missionaries of the Society of Jesuits to the Lro- 
quois, the Hurons, the Hlinois, &c. He proceeds— 


** Those icy regions have been watered by their sweat and soaked with 
their blood. Several died in torments, the bare recollection of which 
eauses our nature to shudder, and all sutfered incredible pain and 
fatigue. 

“‘Obliged, in some degree, to become savages with those barbarians, 
thus to bring them to be men, that they might subsequently become 
Christians, they learned their languages, lived according to their man- 
ners, traversed the woods in their society, and became like to them in 
every thing which was not evil, that they might induce them to hear, to 
love, to esteem, and to practice that which was good.” 


The opportunities for observation which these men possessed, 
were therefore of the very best description; of the ability to 
turn these opportunities to account few will be disposed to raise 
a question, and for the fidelity of their relation perhaps as little 
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doubt can exist as in most cases of good testimony ; they may 
be considered as perfectly disinterested, and the relations were 
given by persons, who, because of their remote stations, could 
not have conspired to frame a system of deceit; they were given 
to affectionate friends and for superiors to whom they were 
bound by the most solemn and sacred ties, to be plain and 
candid. If ever documents possessed internal evidence of truth, 
that evidence is found in these letters, of which the editor says— 


“They bear, as do all the other letters of this work, a character of 
simplicity and of truth, which affects and which persuades. There is 
observable throughout, great care to hazard nothing, to speak only of 
what is within the writer’s knowledge, only of what he has examined 
with a scrupulous attention, a taste for observation which extends to 
every thing, a desire to be informed and to communicate knowledge, 
the result probably of a good education, of a laudable emulation and 
of a sensitiveness happy and profound, which without permitting the 
missionary to forget what is required by the most pure and ardent zeal, 
teaches him to discover the secret of uniting with the love of useful 
science the most continued, persevering, and painful duties of his min- 
istry.” 


Having premised these few observations as to the credit 
of the writers, the first question which presents itself to us is, 
whether the Aborigines were pure Theists, as has been fre- 
quently asserted, or whether their religion like that of the other 
degraded and barbarous nations known to us, was a blend- 
ing of polytheism, idolatry and superstition. Upon this subject 
we meet with the following passage ina letter of Father Gabriel 
Marest, a Jesuit missionary in Canada, to his superior Father 
Lamberville, Procurator of the Canadian missions. Father 
Marest was chaplain to two vessels which sailed on the 10th of 
August, 1696, from Quebec, under the command of M. D’Iber- 
ville, to take possession of stations which the British were form- 
ing upon the shore of Hudson’s Bay. On the 13th of October, 
the English surrendered a small fort at the confluence of two 
rivers, which he calls the Bourbon and the St. Therese, the for- 
mer of which, the English, he says, called the Pornetton, in the 
latitude of something more than 57 degrees. Upon the arrival 
of the expedition in September, Father Marest states that he 
applied with assiduity to perfect himself in the language of the 
Indians: In September of the following year the English re- 
captured the fort, and the writer was taken and sent to Ply- 
mouth in England, where he was confined in prison until ex- 
changed. He states that during the year of his residence at the 
fort, and in its vicinity, upwards of three hundred canoes had 
arrived for the purposes of traflic from seven or eight of the 
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neighbouring tribes, the most distant, the most numerous, and 
the most considerable of which were the Creeks and the Assini- 
boels, the former of which were sometimes called the Knistin- 
noms—the language of the Creeks be calls the Algonquin, and 
that of the Assiniboels, the same as that of the Sciouz. He then 
describes their places of residence and alliances; after which, 
he proceeds to describe their religion, regarding which we give 
the following passage :— 

** As to the religion which they profess, I believe that it is the same as 
that of the other savages: I do not know, as yet, with precision in what 
their idolatry consists. I do know that they have a sort of sacrifices ; 
they are great jugglers ; they use as the others do, the pipe which they 
call calumet; they smoke at the sun; they also smoke towards absent 


4 | rsons ; they have frequently smoked to our fort and our vessel; yet 
i cannot tell you for certain what notions of the divinity they might 
. | have, not having been able to fathom them. [ will only add that they 


are extremely superstitious, greatly debauched, that they live in simul- 
taneous polygamy, and in a great estrangement from the Christian 
religion.” 

Although this extract gives us very little information respect- 
ing the facts which we seek, yet it exhibits to us the candour of 
the writer, and the difficulty of attaining in a short time, accu- 
rate notions of a religion to which we are perfect strangers ; 
whilst it is a striking contrast to the presumption of persons, 
who, with less opportunity, have in similar cases dogmatically 
pronounced upon what they did not understand. 

The fifth letter, in the sixth volume, is one from Father Se- 
bastian Rasles, a Jesuit, to his brother who lived in France, 
and is dated at Narantsouac, on the 12th of October, 1723. It 
Was written at the request of his brother to give him some notion 
of the state of the country and its inhabitants. He recites the 
history of his departure from France, and his travels and resi- 
dence in America, in such a manner as to exhibit to us his full 
competency as a witness. 


Hh 


* On the 23d of July, in the year 1689, I embarked at Rochelle, and 
afier a good voyage of three months, arrived at Quebec on the 13th of 
Cctober; [ immediately began to learn the language of the Indians 
which is very difficult; for it is not enough to study the terms and their 
signification as well as to lay in a stock of words and phrases; it is 
besides necessary to know the turn and arrangement which they receive 
from the natives, which can be attained only by intercourse and habits 
of intimacy with them. 

“] thence went to live in a village in the nation of the Abnakis, 
which was in a forest, about three leagues from Quebec: this village 
was og gg by about two hundred Indians, west of whom were Chris- 
tians,” &c. 
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He next describes their mode of building, dress and oceupa- 
tions; after which, he continues— 


“It was in the midst of this people, who are considered the least rude 
of our Indians, that I served my missionary apprenticeship. My prin- 
cipal occupation was to study their language. It is learned with great 
difficulty, especially when one has no other teachers but Indians.” 


After a dissertation upon the languages, and giving specimens 
of the dialects of the Abnakis, the Algonquins, the Hurons, and 
the Illinois, he states, that after nearly two years residence in 
this nation, he was ordered to the missions in the country of the 
Illinois. Previous however to his setting off, he was detained 
three months in Quebec, studying the Algonquin tongue, and on 
the 13th of August, probably 1692, he set out from Quebec in 
a canoe, to go through rivers and lakes, over unreclaimed lands, 
and in the midst of forests, a journey of eight hundred leagues 
to the nation of the [llinois. After much suffering near the lake 
of the Hurons, the company having been scattered by bad 
weather, he had to send some provisions to his comrades from 
Missilimakinak, where two missionaries were stationed, one for 
the Hurons, the other for the Outaouacks—probably Ottowas. 
Of those he gives the following account :— 


‘“‘'They are very superstitious and much attached to the juggling of 
their charlatans. They claim an origin equally absurd and ridiculous ! 
they pretend to have come from three families, and each family com- 
posed of five hundred persons. Some are of the family of Michabou, 
or “the great Hare.” They pretend that this great Hare was a man 
of prodigious size, that he spread nets in the water to the depth of eigh- 
teen arms length, and that his hand was scarcely sunk to the armpit; 
that one day during the deluge, he sent the castor to discover land ; 
but this animal not having returned, he sent another, which brought 
back a small quantity of earth covered with froth ; that he went to that 
part of the lake whence the earth was brought, and which formed a 
small island; that he walked in the water around it, and that this island 
became extraordinarily large, on which account they attribute to him the 
creation of the earth: they add, that after having effected this he fled 
to the sun, which is the usual place of his residence ; but before leaving 
this earth, he directed that upon the death of any one of his descendants 
their bodies should be burned, and the ashes cast into the air, that they 
might more easily ascend to the heavens; that if this was neglected, 
snow would continue to rest upon their lands, their rivers and lakes 
would remain locked up with ice, and not being able to procure fish, 
which is their usual diet, they would die in the spring.” 


Believing, as we do, the Mosaic account of the general de- 
luge, and the origin of all the families of the earth from Noah, 
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and seeing amongst so many Asiatic tribes the similar accounts 
of an extraordinary man, who, according to some statements, 
was saved in acanve; according to others, walked over the 
waters, or which like this, twake his size gigantic, and thus 
enable him to overtop the billows ; we look upon them all to be 
the rude traditions of degenerate nations, who, in their wilds and 
bararism, preserve the outline of that history which Shem, Ham 
and Japheth related to their children, and the accurate detail of 
which is recorded in the sacred volume. We also view the de- 
parture of the great Hare for the sun, together with the worship 
which it is evident several of our tribes paid to that luminary, 
to afford a strong presumption of an intimate alliance between 
the progenitors of our red brethren and some of the Asiatic 
nations ; this, we think, is also much strengthened by their pre- 
cept for burning the bodies of the deceased, and esteem for 
jugglers, as well as their expertness in the practice. How far 
the tradition of the three original families might be founded 
upon the fact of the three sons of Noah, we shall not venture to 
determine ; but we do strongly incline to the opinion, that most 
of the early practices of Pagans, and their principal religious 
traditions are founded upon the incorrect and mistaken views of 
the primitive Theism and the history of the early patriarchs. 
Father Rasles gives us an account of the manner in which 
some circumstances served to confirm the family of Michabou in 


their notions. 


“It is but a few years since, that the winter having been longer than 
usual, there was a general consternation amongst the Indians of the 
family of the great Hare. They had recourse to their usual jugglings ; 
they frequently met to devise the means of dissipating the inimical snow 
which obstinately kept possession of the earth, when an old woman 
addressed them thus :—‘ My children, you have no sense, you know the 
orders left by the great Hare to burn the bodies of the dead, and to 
cast their ashes to the winds, that they might the more speedily return 
to their country in heaven, and you have disobeyed: those orders by 
leaving, during several days, the body of a man in this vicinity without 
being burned, as though he did not belong to the family of the great 
Hare. Repair your fault without delay ; be careful to burn it if you 
desire to banish the snow.’ ‘ You are right, mother,’ said they ; * you 
have more sense than we have, and the advice which you give restores 
us to life.’ They immediately detached twenty-five men to burn the 
body, they were occupied on the journey and return during about fifteen 
days; meantime the thaw came, and the snow disappeared. They 
heaped praises and presents upon the old woman who had given this 
advice ; and this event, quite within the range of natural causes, as it 
was, greatly served to keep them in their foolish and superstitious cre- 
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The second family of the Ottawas are the descendants of 
Namepich, or the Carp, the eggs of which being laid on the bank 
of a river, were inoregnated by the sun, and from them sprung 
a woman who is their mother. 

The third are derived from Machova, or the Bear, but no 
explanation is given of the mode of their descent. 

The custom of burning the dead is peculiar to the family of 
the great Hare; the others inter the deceased, and a detailed 
account is given of the modes in which the chiefs are decorated 
for interment, and of the funeral chaunt. Our readers are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with those particulars. But the following 
extract will, probably, exhibit what is not so generally known: 


** Where the superstition of this people appears most extravagant, is 
in the worship which they pay to what they call their Manitou. As they 
know only the beasts with which they live in their forests, they imagine 
in those brutes, or rather in their skins, and the plumage of birds, a 
sort of genius which governs all things, and is the master of life and 
death. According to them, there are Manitous common to the whole 
nation, and special ones for each individual. Oussakita or Wassakita 
is, they say, the great Manitou of all animals that walk upon the earth 
or that fly in the air. It is he who governs them ; thus when they go 
to hunt, they offer to him, tobacco, powder, lead, and skins well pre- 
pared, which they tie to a long pole, and lifting them in the air, they 
say, ‘Oussakita, we give thee to smoke, and we offer thee the means of 
killing animals ; vouchsafe to be pleased with these gifts, and do not 
permit the beasts to escape our paths; permit us to kill them in goodly 
numbers, and of the fattest condition, that our children may have no 
want of clothing or of food.’ ” 


The Manitou of the waters and of fish, is called Michibichr, 
probably the same as Mississippi: they offer sacrifice to him 
when they go out to fish, or make voyages: for this purpose, 
they throw tobacco, food and kettles into the river, and they 
beseech the genius to cause the waters to flow slowly, and to 
save their canoes from rocks, and to grant them abundance of 
fish. 

Each individual has also his peculiar Manitou, which is a bear, 
a castor, a bustard, or such like. In the selection of his Manitou, 
an Indian regarded his choice (whatever it were) as directed 
by some superior influence which exhibited to him in his sleep 
that animal, which it would become him to adopt. He as 
soon as possible after this imagination, killed one of the des- 
cription, and kept its skin or plumage in the place of greatest 
honor in his hut, feasted his friends, respectfully harangued the 
spoils and adopted his Manitou. henceforth its preservation 
became a peculiar object of his religious care, and itself an 
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object of his veneration; he was specially careful to take it with 
him to war and to hunt, that it might be a source of his pro- 
tection and safety. 

Their attachment to the indulgences permitted by their edu- 
cation, was, in general, a serious obstacle to their embracing 
Christianity. The missionaries found in their tribes, as amongst 
civilized men, that human nature was every where the same ; 
that men frequently evaded the search after truth, or disregarded 
it when discovered, whensoever its profession was likely to re- 
quire the sacrifice of passion or of convenience upon the altar 
of duty. Writing of the Lllinois, the following is an extract 
from the letter of Father Rasles. 


“ That which we understand by the word Christianity, is known to 


the savages only by the name Prayer. Thus, when in the course of 
this letter, I might inform you that any savage nation his em briwed 
prayer, the meaning will be that it either has become Christ... or 1s 


disposed to become so. There would be far less trouble in the conversion 
of the Illinois, if prayer would permit them to retain polygamy: they 
acknowledge that prayer is good, and they are delighted that their 
wives and children should be taught, but when they are spoken to for 
their own concerns upon the subject, one immediately finds how hard 
it is to fix their natural unsteadiness, and bring them to resolve upon 
each having but one wife, and to have her forever.” 


It is not our business nor our disposition to preach, but we 
may be permitted to remark, that if Father Rasles uow lived, 
he might find that what he witnessed among the aboriginal 
[Ilinois, was not peculiar to the savage nor to the Pagan. 

As our object in this review is rather to collect facts than to 
write a dissertation, and by this collection to add to our store 
from the gatherings of foreigners, as well as to excite our fel- 
low-citizens to a more laborious and systematic research into 
the antiquities of our country, we shall prefer putting together 
a number of passages from the letters, to entering into specu- 
lations as to what might have occurred. Indeed, we humbly 
believe, that what are called philosophical historians, have of 
late years done much mischief by giving their own conjectures, 
instead of the record of facts. A passage which is just under 
our 7% confirms us in this notion, whilst it fully explains our 
min 

The sixth volume contains-a letter from the chaplain of the 
Abnakis, warriors who formed part of the army which attacked 
Fort George; and of the surrender of which and the calamitous 
scene that followed, Mr. Cooper has given so striking a des- 
eription in his novel of the “Last of the Mohicans.” We must 
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acknowledge that we prefer the chaplain’s recital, and suspect 
that the novelist also has read the narrative which lies be- 
fore us. 

The Indian canoes had come to, under cover of a point of 
land, by doubling which they would have been fully in view 
of the fort, to the attack of which they were advancing with 
considerable precaution: here they were to remain for the night; 
the chaplains of three Indian divisions were in one canoe. Our 
informant writes— 


“ About eleven o’clock, two barges from the fort made their appearance 
upon the like. ‘They sailed with such apparently calm consciousness of 
safety, that they were approaching to where we lay. One of my neigh- 
bours who watched for the general safety, observed them at a consid- 
erable distance. ‘The news was communicated to all the savages, and 
the preparations for receiving them were made with admirable prompt- 
ness and silence. I was immediately summoned to provide for my 
safety by going ashore and keeping in the wood. It was not from an 
exhibition of bravery, unbecoming a man of my state, that [ turned a 
deaf ear to the advice which was so generously offered; but I could not 
believe it was seriously given, since I thought I had excellent reasons to 
suspect the truth of the news. Four hundred boats aud canoes, which, 
during two days had covered the waters of the lake of the holy sacra- 
ment, must have formed too considerable an exhibition to escape the at- 
teutive and clear eves of an enemy. Upon this principle, [ could scarcely 
persnade myself that two barges would have the rashness, I will not say 
to enter in combat with, but to present themselves before such a superior 
force ; I was philosophizing where I had only to open my eyes.” 


We suspect that there is great injury done to the cause of 
truth by too much philosophism, and too little viewing of fact ; 
and, therefore, we here shall content ourselves chiefly with 
gleaning matter, upon which our readers can reason as well as 
we can. 

In the pursuit of these barges and their capture, one Indian 
was killed, and another wounded. ‘The chaplain gives us the 
following account of the interment of the former. 


** Scarcely did dawn commence, before a party of the Nipistinguian 
nation proceeded to the ceremonial obsequies of their brother slain in the 
action of the preceding night, and deceased in the errors of Paganism. 
These obsequies were celebrated with all the pomp and shew of the 
savages. ‘The body having been decked in all its ornaments, or rather 
overloaded with all the attire which the most original vanity could 
bring to bear under circumstances of the most melancholy nature. 
Collars of porcelain, bracelets of silver, decorations and pendants of 
the ears and nose, and splendid dresses, all had been most prodigally 
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heaped on; the aid of paint, especially vermillion, had been so given, 
that the paleness of death might disappear under the effect of these 
showy colours, and the countenance have the appearance of that life, 
which it did not possess. None of the decorations of the Indian soldier 
were forgotten: a neck-piece, tied with a fire coloured ribbou, hung 
carelessly on his breast; his rifle lay on his arm, the tomahawk at his 
girdle, his calumet in his mouth, a spear in his hand, and a full kettle 
at his side: in this warlike posture, he was placed sitting on an emi- 
nence covered with turf, which formed his bed of state. The savages 
ranged around the body in a circle, preserved for some time a mourn- 
ful silence, which had all the appearance of grief. This was broken 
by the orator who pronounced the funeral oration; then followed songs 
and dances, accompanied with the music of the tabor and bells. In 
all this, there was something of an indescribable lugubrity which was 
well adapted to a melancholy ceremonial. ‘The whole ended by the 
burial of the dead, after which care was taken to bury also a good quantity 
of provisions, doubtless, to guard against the possibility of his dying a 
second time by hunger. I do not relate this as an eye-witness; the 
presence of a missionary would badly comport with ceremouies of this 
sort, dictated by superstition, and adopted by stupid credulity. I have 
my information from those who saw it.” 


We are sorry that the chaplain should have attempted a 
witticism instead of making an inquiry ; and it would be inter- 
esting to us to learn the object of this interment of the provisions. 
We suspect the reverend gentleman did speculate against fact 
on more occasions than where English barges were in question. 
To play off wit or its semblance against a, religious rite can 
never lead to information, but to inquire of those who are quali- 
fied to explain, might conduct to useful knowledge. The mis- 
sionary would have done no harm by his attending to observe, 
and might have aided our investigation into the nature of the 
Indian religion, by having asked a few questions. But though 
we cannot approve of his speculation, we must applaud his can- 
dor; and we are always gratified by having the distinction 
drawn by the witness himself between his eonjecture and his 
knowledge. 

Father Gabriel Marest, of whom we made previous mention 
as chaplain to Iberville’s expedition, was a Jesuit Missionary, 
subsequently stationed at Cascaskias, a village of the Illinois 
tribe, and named as the station of the immaculate conception of 
the Blessed Virgin. A letter written by him to Father Gernon, 
of the same society, on the 9th of November, 1712, describes 
with great accuracy, the site and course of the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Illinois, and the Wabash rivers, as also the pro- 
ductions of the land, and much of the natural history: he next 
gives the character of the inhabitants, and proceeds— 
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“It would be hard to say what is the religion of our savages; it con- 
sists only in some superstitions by which their credulity is amused. 
As all their knowledge is confined to that of beasts, and the wants of 
life, so too is their worship bounded by these objects. Some charlatans 
who have a little more mind than the rest, procure their respect by their 
capacity for deceiving them. They persuade them to honor a sort of 
genius to which they give the name of Manitou ; and, acccording to 
them, it is this genius which governs all things, and which is the master of 
life and death. A bird, an ox, a bear, or rather the plumage of birds, 
or the skin of a beast, is their Manitou; they exhibit it in their huts, 
and they offer to it sacrifices of dogs or of other animals. 

“The warriors carry their Manitous in mats, and they perpetually 
invoke them to obtain victory over their enemies; the charlatans 
have likewise recourse to their Manitous, when they compound their 
medicine, or that they may heal their patients. 'They accompany their 
invocations with chaunts, dances, and frightful contortions, to create 
the belief that they are agitated by their Manitous ; and they at the 
same time so shake the patient as frequently to cause his death. In those 
various contortions, the charlatan names sometimes one beast, sometimes 
another; then proceeds to suck that part of the patient’s body in which 
he feels most pain; after having sucked for some time, he runs on a 
sudden and casts out the tooth of a bear or of some other animal, which 
he had concealed in his mouth. ‘ My dear friend,’ he cries, ‘ you have 
life, behold what was killing you.’ After which, applauding himself, 
he cries out, ‘ Who can resist my Manitou? Is he not the master of 
life and death?’ Should the patient die, some pretext is ready to cast the 
blame of death upon some other cause which occurred after his departure 
from the patient ; but if the sick person recovers, then the juggler is 
held in esteem, is himself considered as a Manitou, and after having 
been well paid for his trouble, the best things in the village are brought 
to regale him.” 


Another passage in the letter exhibits to us the grounds upon 
which we are fully warranted in calling their worship idolatrous, 
Idolatry is the giving to any created being the worship of ado- 
ration, which is due to God alone. The person who acknow- 
ledged the existence of only one God, and paid to him adoration 
under any name by which he might be designated, would not be 
an idolater, because the object of his adoration was the supreme 
and only God. ‘The person who believed the divinity to reside in 
a statue or image, and therefore made that statue or image the 
object of his adoration, would be an idolater : but if he viewed that 
image as it really was, not divine, nor partaking of the divinity, 
nor having any inherent sanctity, but a mere memorial by which 
his attention was awakened, his imagination fixed, and his re- 
ligious feeling excited, and that in its presence he adored the 
eternal and spiritual God, and him alone, clearly he was not an 
idolater, for though by occasion of the creature he was brought 
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to the adoration of the creator, he adored God, and him alone. 
Thus he who, filled with the piety which nature excites, raises 
himself from the contemplation of a flower, or the consideration 
of the solar system, to the adoration ef Him who gave to the 
one its delicate tints, and to the other its admirable order and 
wondrous harmony, is not the adorer of nature, but of nature’s 
God. He who pays the homage of adoration to created beings, 
however intelligent and superior they may be, whether they be 
holy or wicked, gives to the creature that which is due to the 
creator alone, and is thus an idolater: thus, the worshippers of 
Mars, of Juno, of Ceres, and the other deities of Greece and 
Rome, gave to created beings the homage of adoration, and 
were idolaters ; and though they should never have represented 
by statues or painting, those objects of their homage, the crime 
would have been fully committed; the adoration of those 
demons by occasion and in presence of the image, was still the 
undue worship of creatures, and they who were so far besotted 
as to adore the statue itself, were, if possible, more criminal. 
The adhering to this idolatry so far as to withdraw its votaries 
from the adoration of the only and true God, would have been 
the consummation of this apostacy, and such was the state of 
the Indians of whom we treat. ‘The Manitou is not considered 
as an intercessor with God, as a fellow-worshipper with man of 
the Deity, but is the object of adoration, the lord of life and of 
death. Father Marest informs us— 


“The French having established a fort on the river Wabash, de- 
manded a missionary, and Father Mermet was sent to them. This father 
thought it to be his duty to labour also for the conversion of the Mas- 
coutens, who had constructed a village on the bank of the same river. 
This nation understands the Illinois language, but was so devoted to 
the superstitions of its jugglers, as to have no disposition to hear the 
instructions of the missionary. 

** Father Mermet resolved to confound in their presence one of the 
charlatans who used to adore the ox as his Manitou. Having insensibly 
brought him to acknowledge that the ox itself was not the object of his 
adoration, but a Manitou of the ox which was under ground, and which 
animated all oxen, and gave life to the sick; the father asked him 
whether other beasts, such for instance as the bear, which some of his 
brethren used to adore, were not likewise animated by Manitous which 
were under ground. ‘ Doubtless,’ replied the juggler. ‘ But if so,’ said 
the missionary, ‘men also ought to have their Manitou by which they 
are animated.’ ‘ Nothing more certain,’ said the juggler. ‘I want no 
more,’ replied the missionary, ‘to shew you how unreasonable is your 
conduct ; for if man who is upon the earth, is the master of all animals; 
if he slays them, if he eats them, the Manitou that animates man must. 
he the master of all other Manitous. Where then is your sense not to 
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invoke him who is the master of the rest?” This reasoning disconcerted 
the juggler, but produced no other effect; for they continued no less 
attached than before to their ridiculous superstition.” 


After these extracts no doubt remains upon our mind of the 
idolatrous character of the Indian religious practices. We are 
accustomed indeed to hear and to read of the Great Spirit, and 
attempts have been made to prove that the red wanderer in our 
deserts was a pure Theist, and one who, if he worshipped at all, 
adored God, who is a spirit, in spirit and intruth. We have 
here adduced but a few particular facts; were they all that we 
possessed, our conclusion would be too extensive for our pre- 
mises, and our deduction would be of course unwarranted be- 
cause unsustained ; but these few are only a specimen of many 
analogous accounts which make the foundation sufficiently large 
to uphold our superstructure. They exhibit adoration paid to 
created beings, whether the plumage or skin, or the genius which 
animated the creature whose spoils were thus held sacred, mat- 
ters little, and they who paid this homage, were thereby with- 
drawn from the adoration of the true and only God, the creator 
of angels, of men and of beasts, and this was perfect idolatry. 
If each Manitou was the giver of life and death, each had the 
attribute which is essentially that of the divinity, and we dis- 
cover not only idolatry but polytheism to be fairly chargeable 
upon the aborigines of our states. 

This position is confirmed by the relation of another occur- 
rence. An epidemic having broken out amongst the Indians, 
their jugglers zealously endeavoured to appease their deity. 


** Meantime the jugglers removed to a short distance from the fort to 
offer a grand sacrifice to their Manitou. They immolated as many as 
forty dogs, which they placed on the ends of poles, singing and dancing, 
and making a thousand extravagant postures. Notwithstanding this 
the mortality did not cease. The principal juggler took up the notion 
that their Manitou being more feeble than the Manitou of the French, 
was obliged to yield to him. Under this impression, he made several 
circuits round the fort, crying with all his might, ‘ We are dead: sweetly, 
Manitou of the French strike us lightly, do not kill us all.” Then ad- 
dressing the missionary, ‘Stop, good Manitou, permit us to live, you 
have life and death in your chest, let death remain there, give out 


life.’ ” 


The best evidence of adoration is the offering of sacrifice, which 
is the highest act of religion. The best evidence of polytheism 
is the undetermined contest between deities, or the victory of 
one over the other. ‘They who believe in such a contest or such 
a victory must be polytheists. ’ 
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Amongst the letters which enter most into detail upon the 
subject of the belief and ceremonial of the Indians, we may 
place one written at New-Orleans on the 12th of July, 1730, by 
Father Petit, one of the missionaries, to Father d’Avangour, 
Procurator of the Missions of North-America. He states that 
the tribe of the Natchez, though at that period considerably re- 
duced, was one of the most powerful on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. We shall give in another place, a description of their 
temple and ceremonial ; we desire at present only to remark 
his testimony of their adoration of the sun, and of a great num- 
ber of idols which they had in temples ; together with their pre- 
servation of a perpetual fire, and their carrying the idols with 
them to war, together with several superstitious rites upon 
various occasions. 

One remark as to the probable origin of this people: Father 
Du Poisson, a Jesuit Missionary amongst the Akensas, now 
A>kansas, Indians on the banks of the river which we denomi- 
nate Arkansas, who writes from a town of that name on the 
3d uf October, 1727, gives a most amusing description of his 
voyage up the Mississippi: he embarked on board a pirogue 
on the 25th of May, accompauied by two other missionaries, 
Father Souel for the Yatous or Yazoos, and Father Dumas for 
the Illinois: they were to be followed immediately by Father 
de G:i:enne for the Alibamons, and Father Petit for the hunting 
grounds. Though we have already made several digressions, 
we hope to be excused for giving a few stages of the progress 
of the letter writer, that a comparison might be thus made 
between what is now done upon that river with what was a 
grand effort a century ago. Soon after losing sight of New- 
Orleans, they were nearly wrecked by a snag, and had to re- 
main at Chapitulas with M. Dubriel, a Parisian, who had 
taken up a concession on the father of rivers ; this delayed them 
till the 29th, on which day they advanced two leagues, and par- 
took of a carp which weighed over thirty pounds; heavy and 
reiterated charges are made against mosquitoes, gallinippers, and 
every other species of fly ; the good father doubts whether Pha- 
raoh was more afflicted by omne genus muscarum. Gad-flies and 
wasps appear to have been more formidable to the voyagers than 
Don Cossacks and Kalmuc Tartars were to the good people of 
Paris in 1815. On the night of June 2d, they got beds at the con- 
cession of the Messrs. Paris at Bayagoulas: onthe 4th, they lodged 
at Baton-Rouge, so called from a post painted red, which divided 
the hunting grounds of the upper and lower Indians: on the 7th, at 
Point Coupee: on the 13th, they arrived at Natchez, and were 
entertained by Father Philibert, a Capuchin Friar, who was the 
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Parish Priest. It was in this place Father Du Poisson learned 
the fact to which we desire to draw the attention of our read- 
ers, namely, the custom amongst the Natchez, which has been 
also testified by several other missionaries, that upon the death 
of their chief a considerable number of male and female attend- 
ants are willingly immolated for the purpose of attending him 
in the next world. The French settlers vainly endeavoured to 
put a stop to the practice. The Natchez state that their great, 
ancestors came over the seas to this continent ; and Father du 
Poisson informs us that persons better acquainted than he 
was with their customs and usages give them a Chinese origin. 
We have to repeat our regret that the special] grounds of these 
opinions have not reached us. 

Leaving Natchez on the 17th of June, our travellers arrived at 
the mouth of the Yazoo river on the 28d, which was nearly a 
month from the day of their departure; here Father Souel re- 
mained, and on the 26th, Father du Poisson departed for his 
station and arrived at the lower branch of the Arkansas river 
on the 7th of July. 

As it is very probable that the aboriginal inhabitants of both 
our continents had a common ancestry, it will be as well that we 
should now extend our view to the south, as we have gone over a 
portion of the north. Our object shall be in the first instance to 
examine the nature and number of deities worshipped, next the 
rites used in that worship, especially on public occasions, and 
then the other practices of superstition. Before entering upon 
our examination we cannot avoid remarking a singular discovery 
which was made about the year 1731, near the mouth of the 
river Ouyapoc in French Guiana ; in digging for the foundations 
of the first church which was to be built in that place and which 
was erected and dedicated in 1733, there was found in the soil 
at the depth of four or five feet, a small medal greatly rusted, 
which when cleaned exhibited an image of St. Peter the Apos- 
tle. Father Lombard the superior of the Jesuit missions amongst 
the Indians of Guiana mentions the fact in a letter from Kou- 
rou in that province, on the Lith of April 1733, to Father Neu- 
ville of the same society, procurator of those missions in France, 
and offers to send the medal if it should be considered worth 
inspection by any of the learned antiquarians of that country ; he 
also remarks upon the extraordinary character of the fact, since 
the Indians had neither money nor medals, and the piece ap- 
peared to him to be ofthe earliest ages of Christianity, nor was 
it known that any Christian had ever lived in that country.— 
Another statement in a letter of Father Jerom Herran a Span- 
ish Jesuit and procurator of the missions of Paraguay might 
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perhaps be placed in juxta position with this; Father Herran’s 
letter is compiled from a memoir drawn up in Spanish by Father 
John Patrick Fernandez of the same society, and presented to the 
Prince of Asturias in 1726, in which describing the religion of 
some of the Indians he gives it as his opinion that in the midst 
of their gross fables and superstitions might be discerned many 
traces of the Christian religion said to have been practised to 
their ancestors by St. Thomas or some of his disciples. We shall 
not here enter into an examination of the probability of this con- 
tinent having been peopled from Asia, though long before the 
doubling of the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese ; and of the 
migrations having been from that part of India where the Portu- 
guese discovered the Jacobites, called latterly “‘ Christians of St. 
Thomas,” and that this medal and some of those customs which 
Father Fernandez describes might have thus found their way to 
South America ; we shall see abundant evidence of many religious 
ceremonies similar to those of Persia and India having been in 
existence amongst our tribes. Father Fauque however one of 
the French missionary Jesuits in Guiana, conjectures from a va- 
riety of their customs that they are of Jewish descent ; and he 
relates one fact upon the statement of which he takes occasion 
to mention his opinion. The Palikours of whom he writes were 
a tribe on the borders of the river Ouyapoc ; and the Galibis 
were upon the same river but at some distance. 


** Having gone into a high hut which in the Galibi we call soura, I 
at once perceived a cadaverous smell; and as I mentioned my surprise, I 
found that persons were disinterring the bones of one who was dead 
and which they were to carry to another country, aud at the same time 
shewed me a sort of urn which contained the remains. I recollected 
that about three or four years previously, I had seen in this same place 
two Palikours who had come to seek the bones of one of their deceased 
relatives: as [ then omitted questioning them upon the subject, I now 
did, and the Indians told me that it was the custom of their nation to 
remove the bones of the dead to the place of their birth, because they 
looked upon it to be their true and only country. This usage is in 
perfect conformity with the conduct of Joseph respecting his father 
Jacob: and I will say, by the way, that we remark amongst these na- 
tions so many customs of the Jewish people, that one cannot avoid be- 
lieving them to be their descendants.” 


We regret much that the good father did not prefer giving 
an enumeration of facts to mere general opinion, for we must 
confess, that as yet we fee! much less disposed to come into his 
conclusion, than if we saw more substantial grounds upon which 
it might rest. We are quite prepared to receive his testimony 
as respects facts observed by himself, but we must be excused 
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from adopting his opinions merely because he says there is good 
reason fur their support. We have other, and what appears to 
us better testimony to maintain their Chinese descent. And if 
we were to hazard a conjecture upon what we have seen of the 
Asiatic and American researches, we should feel greatly dis- 
posed to believe with Sir William Jones that they are of Hin- 
doostan origin, perhaps after an intermediate residence in China. 
This would be in a great measure supported by the statement of 
Father Du Poisson as referred to above. 

We now proceed to inquire concerning the religious practices 
of the South American Indians, &c. 

One of the best remarks that we recollect to have met with in 
these letters on the subject of our present inquiry is contained 
in one written by Father Cat a Jesuit Missionary from Buenos 
Ayres on the l&th of May, 1729. 


“ To undertake painting for you manners which would equally cha- 
racterise all the savage people of India would be to attempt an impossi- 
bility. You conceive that usages and customs vary to infinity, I shall 
therefore content myself with giving you what appears to me the most 
universally established amongst them.” 


He then draws a line of distinction between tribes perfectly 
barbarian, and nations considerably advanced in civilization.— 
He shews that Mexico and Peru appear to have been already 
civilized, and therefore the accounts given of them by Las Casas, 
exhibit a mild and amiable race of men, whilst the savage of 
Paraguay was debauched, dissolute, ungovernable and negli- 
gent. After extending those remarks, and exemplifying his 
positions he proceeds to give a general idea of their religion :-— 


“ The Roman orator has said that in no part of the world does there 
exist a people that does not recognize a Supreme Being and pay to him 
homage. his is perfectly verified amongst certain tribes of Paraguay ; 
a stupid and barbarous race, some of whom in truth do not pay any 
homage to God, yet are persuaded of his existence and fear him greatly. 
They are equally convinced that the soul does not perish with the body, 
at least I judge so from the care with which they bury their dead. They 
place near them provisions, a bow, arrows and a club, so that in the 
next world they might be able to procure subsistence, and not be indu- 
eed through bunger to return to this world to torment the living. This 
principle, universally received amongst the Indians is of great use to 
lead them to the knowledge of God. In other respects, there are but 
few of them who care much what will happen to the souls after death.” 

“The Indians give to the moon the title of mother, and pay to her due 
honor as such; when she is eclipsed, you might see them come in crowds 
from their huts yelling and shouting dreadfully and shooting a vast 
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number of arrows into the air to guard this star of the night against the 
dogs which they believe have seized upon her, to tear her to pieces.— 
Many nations in Asia though civilized look upon eclipses of the moon 
very nearly in the same way as do our American savages. When it 
thunders, these nations think that the storm is raised by the soul of some 
deceased enemy who thus wishes to avenge the shame of his defeat. 
The Indians are very superstitious in their inquiries into future events, 
they chiefly consult the singing of birds, the cry of some beasts, and the 
changes of trees: these are their oracles and they suppose that from 
them they can obtain certain knowledge of untoward accidents with 
which they are threatened.” 


We find in a letter written by Father Stanislas Arlet, a Bo- 
hemian Jesuit, to the general of his order, in 1698, September 
Ist, from the Peruvian province in the latitude of 14 deg. south, 
and in the Spanish government of Moxos, an account of the 
aborigines who wandered near the river which they called 
Cucurulu, and in a country which they called Canisi. After 
describing them as barbarians who went perfectly naked, and 
had no fixed habitation, no laws nor form of government, he 
states of their religion, that although they had sufficient notions 
of a Supreme Being, they did not appear to worship either God 
or the devil; they were given to drunkenness, and exhibited in 
their conduct all the bad consequences which this vice produces 
upon a barbarous people with unrestrained passions; yet 
from his account there was much less difficulty than usual in 
bringing them to Christianity. In consulting an ancient map 
of.the missions of the Moxos under charge of the Jesuits, we 
have been enabled to fix the spot where Father Arlet built his 
church of St. Peter, at a little less than 14 deg. about twenty 
miles east of the river Mamore, one of the head streams of the 
Madeira, a principal tributary of the Amazon. 

A question would naturally appear to present itself. [fthis was 
part of Peru or in its vicinity, how shall we reconcile the favour- 
able account which we have of the Peruvians to this statement of 
the Bohemian Jesuit? In the first place, the entire range 
of country now known as Peru and Chili, together with the 
United Provinces of South America, was all known as the Pro- 
vince of Peru, and the character of its inhabitants was first 
designated from that of the portion, which occupied the sea- 
board of the Pacific ; secondly, the Province of Cusco, though 
an interior division of Peru, is separated from the territory of 
Moxos, by the territory of La Paz, from which latter it is also 
divided by the high and craggy Andes of Chuchon, and the river 
Beni on the north-east, and on the south-east by the lake Ti- 
tiaca or Chucuito, which cut off their intercourse: and thirdly, 
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the usual ingress into the territory of Moxos, was by the pass 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, inthe present Province of Cocham- 
ba, until after several heroic efforts, which had nearly cost 
his life, Father Cyprian Baraza, a Spanish Jesuit, who might 
properly be called the founder of this mission, discovered a trail 
over the Andes, passing several Cordilleras, by which he un- 
derstood from the Indians that some Spaniards under Quiroga 
had begun to open a passage many years previous. This was 
about the year 1695. From Peru tothe stations of Father Ba- 
raza, on the right bank of the river Mamore, was now but a 
journey of fifteen days, and this discovery was viewed as a junc- 
tion of two nations which had previously no intercourse save by 
a circuit of several months’ journey: hence the one might be 
well civilized, and the other perfectly barbarian. Father Ba- 
raza had proceeded from Santa Cruz de Sierra, in a northerly 
direction to the 15th degree of latitude, establishing his mis- 
sions; and after this new pass was discovered, the two Bohe- 
mians, Fathers Ariet and Borina were sent in 1697 by the new 
passage to a more northerly place to found a new mission, and 
fell in with the Canisi, whose station they fixed at St. Peter’s. 

We shali now advert to the testimony of Father Cyprian Ba- 
raza and his associates, for we will call it such, though it be not 
written by him but by them. The extracts which we make, 
and the testimony which we advance are from “ an abridgment 
of a Spanish account of the life and death of Father Cyprian 
Baraza, of the society of Jesuits, and founder of the mission of 
the Moxos in Peru; printed at Lima by order of the Right Rev. 
Nicholas Urban de Matha, Bishop of La Paz, 1704.” In the 
year 1705, Father Nyel, a French Jesuit, wrote on the 20th of 
May, from Lima to Father la Chaise, confessor to the king of 
France, an account of his voyage from St. Malo, together with 
several other missionaries bound to China, but who in conse- 
quence of the danger of capture by the British or Dutch pre- 
ferred taking the western passage to this most eastern part of 
the Asiatic continent: another letter of his written six days later 
to Father Dez, rector of the college of Strasburg, gives amongst 
others an account of the missions of the Moxos. In it he 
mentions that he has sent to Father Gobin the history of Father 
Bazara, who had been martyred two years and a half before, 
which history he says “ was printed at Lima by order of one of 
the most holy and enlightened prelates of Peru.” Our readers 
will now be able to form some opinion of the value of its state- 
ments :-— 


“There is not amongst the Moxos either law, or government, or 
regulation ; if any difference arises between individuals, each person 
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seeks to do himself justice ; there is no one who commands, nor does 
any one obey.” 
* * * * * 

“They have no regular time for their meals; when they can find any 
thing to eat, it is an excellent hour for the repast. But as their food is 
coarse and insipid, they seldom are’ guilty of excess; but they well 
know how to make up for it m their drink. They have found the 
secret of making a very strong liquor with an infusion of some rotted 
roots which they deconipose in water. This liquor quickly intoxicates, 
and drives them to the last excess of madness. They chiefly use 
it on festivals which they celebrate in honor of their Gods. At the 
noise of instruments, whose sound is very disagreeable, they assemble 
under bowers which they form by intertwining the branches of trees ; 
and there confusedly dance through the day, and swill long draughts 
of this inebriating beverage. These festivals generally end in a tragical 
and indecent manner.” 

“The only alleviation which they obtain in sickness, consists in 
calling certain enchanters who they imagine have received a special 
power to heal them. ‘These jugglers visit the sick, repeat some super- 
stitious prayer over them, promise to fast for their cure, and to smoke 
tobacco for them a certain number of times every day ; or, what is a 
special favour, they suck the part affected, after which they withdraw, 
but always well paid.” 

* * * * 

‘** All the people of this country live in a profound ignorance of the 
true God. There are amongst them some who adore the sun, the moon, 
and the stars; others adore the rivers ; some worship a pretended in- 
visible tyger; some others always carry with them a great number of 
little ridiculous idols. But they have no dogma which is an object of 
their beliet ; they live without any hope of future reward, and if they 
perform any act of religion, it by no means flows from love; fear alone 
is its principle. ‘They imagine that in every thing there exists a Spirit 
which sometimes is angry with them, and sends upen them the evils with 
which they are afflicted, hence their chief care 1s either to avoid offend- 
ing, or to appease this secret power which they say it is impossible to 
resist. They do not exhibit any solemn external form of worship, and 
amongst so many tribes, only one or two can be discovered who use 
any kind of sacrifice. ‘There exist amongst the Moxos, however, two 
descriptions of ministers of religion ; some might be truly called en- 
chanters, whose only function is to restore the sick to health; others 
are like priests, destined to appease the Gods. The first are not ele- 
vated to this grade of honor until after a rigorous fast of a year, during 
which they abstain from flesh and fish ; besides, they must have been 
wounded by a tyger, and escaped from his claws, they are then revered 
as men of rare virtue, as it is believed they are respected and favoured 
by the invisible tyger who has protected them from the efforts of the 
visible one which they have combuatted. 

““When they have during a long time discharged the duties of this 
office, they are raised to the priesthood, but to render them worthy of 
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this, they must fast during another year with the same rigour, and their 
abstinence must have given them sad and emaciated countenances; then 
the juice of certain herbs which are very pungent, is extracted and 
spread over their eyes, by which they are greatly tortured, and thus the 
sacerdotal character is imprinted upon them; they pretend that their 
vision is made more clear by this, and hence their priests are called 
Tiharaugui, or ‘ he who has clear eyes.’ 

* At particular periods of the year, and especially about the time of 
new moon, these ministers of Satan assemble the people upon some hill, 
not far from their village. From early dawn the people go in silence 
towards this spot, but when arrived there, they break out into frightful 
yells, to mollify, as they say, the hearts of their divinities: the day passes 
away in fasting and shouting, and at night-fall, they conclude by the 
following ceremonial:—Their priests commence by cutting off their 
hair, which is amongst them a sign of joy, and then cover their bodies 
with red and yellow feathers; large vessels are then produced, into 
which the inebriating beverage, prepared for the solemnity, is poured ; 
this is received by them as a first-fruit offering to their Gods, and having 
drank abundantly, they leave it to the people, who following their 
example, swallow down unimeasuredly: the night is employed in 
drink and dance ; one intones, the rest form a circle around, mark 
time with their feet, carelessly loll their head from side to side, with 
indecent gestures ; this is their whole dance ; and those who are most 
foolish and extravagant in this exhibition are considered the most re- 
ligious and devout. The rejoicings usually terminate in the wounds or 
death of several. They have some knowledge of the immortality of 
the soul, but this light is so obscured by the dark clouds amidst which 
they live, that they do not even suspect any thing of future rewards and 
punishments; and, therefore, scarcely give themselves any concern about 
what will happen after death.” 


We have taken this extract pretty fully and at some length, 
as the result of the observations of Father Baraza and his com- 
panions, as well to confirm as to explain the testimonies of 
Fathers Cat and Arlet: these two latter wrote their letters 
within the second year of their acquaintance with these people, 
and might not have been sufficiently acquainted with their cus- 
toms to know in which of the ceremonials that fell under their 
observation, the public worship consisted ; whereas, in the other 
body of witnesses, we have the close observation of persons who 
resided twenty years amongst the people whose religion they 
describe. Father Cyprian Baraza was slain by the Bauros, 
the last tribe which he undertook to instruct, on the 16th of 
September, 1702, at the age of sixty-one years; upwards of 
tweaty-seven of which he had lived amongst those people. Hence 
he had a better opportunity of knowing the fact of their ado- 
ration and its mode. The Canisians described by Father 
Arlet, and some of the tribes of Paraguay mentioned by Father 
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Cat, might have resembled the Guarayens described in the his- 
tory of Father Baranza. After describing the Cirioniens, amongst 
whom he made a mission : 


** The Missionary remained some time amongst them, and it was in 
going through their different abodes he obtained knowledge of a nation 
called that of the Guarayens. This tribe made itself formidable to all 
the others by its natural ferocity, and the custom which it has of eating 
human flesh. They hunt men in like manner as others do game, and 
take them alive if possible ; they then carry them about, and kill them 
as they are hungry. They have no fixed residence, for they say that they 
are continually terrified by the lamentable cries of those souls whose 
bodies they have eaten. Thus roaming and wandering through all 
those regions, they spread abroad terror and consternation.” 


Father Cyprian accompanied by some neophytes, met a few 
of this tribe, and with some exertion saved their lives from the 
justice of his disciples. Grateful for his kindness, these savages 
introduced him to their tribe, which he was anxious to visit : he 
was received with great marks of affection ; he preached agaust 
their cannibal practice, and procured from them a promise to ab- 
stain from it thenceforward ; but the sequel proved how soon such 
an obligation was forgotten. On a subsequent occasion he found 
amongst them seven young Indians as a stock of provisions : he 
besought them with tears, not to repeat their crimes, and they 
gave him the most solemn assurances that they would desist: 
upon his return from a short excursion, he was horror-stricken 
at seeing the ground covered with the bones of four of the 
wretches, and the other three still kept in store; he procured 
their release, took them to one of his settlements, and he and 
they subsequently brought, one after another, a large portion of 
those savages to become incorporated with Christian tribes. 

In a letter written from Conception, in Chili, by Father Labbe, 
a Jesuit, to another of the same name in Europe, on the 8th of 
January, 1712, an account is given of the edifying conduct of 
the Christian Indians in Paraguay, and of some of the uncon- 
verted tribes: these latter he calls idolaters, though he does 
not mention the specific mode of their worship nor its object. 
But having lain, during some months of the previous year, at 
anchor off the island of St. Gabriel, at the confluence of the 
Urugay and Parara, where they form the Rio de la Plata, he 
had an opportunity of noticing some of the tribes of that vi- 
cinity. 'The following extract is of a singular character. 


‘* Before our departure, Indians of another caste came to see us : they 
are mostly idolaters, warlike and dreaded through all South-America. 
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A custom exists amongst these people which was to us matter of great 
surprise. ‘They are in the habit of killing all the females who survive 
the age of thirty years. They had brought one with them who was 
only twenty-four; and one of these Indians told me that she was very 
old, and had not a long time to live, as in the course of a few years they 
should slay her. Our fathers have converted several of this caste to the 
faith, and it were to be desired for the sake of the females that they 
could all be converted.” 


We find in some of these letters, accounts of nations where, 
when the mother had twins, one was slain, as it would occupy 
the attention of the nurse too much to have the care of both. We 
have read in others, accounts of the slaying of aged men in cer- 
tain tribes, as an act of piety to release them from want and 
suffering, when they could no longer hunt or fish; but this is 
the only instance that we recollect of a custom of shortening, 
and to so limited a period, the lives of females. Could we 
collect together the various barbarities which Christianity has 
destroyed ; could we calculate the accumulated effects by mul- 
tiplying ages and nations and destructive customs; could we 
add to this result, that of a similar multiplication of blessings 
which were its inevitable consequences ; we might well cast 
away all the enjoyments of a world to come, and pointing to the 
mighty mass of destroyed evils and created good, say to those 
who have written or spoken of wars, persecutions, and other 
evils or crimes, which according to their allegation it has pro- 
duced, and triumphantly ask, how much does the alledged evil 
fall short of the undoubted good? But this is not our theme. 

There is a letter dated March 30, 1718, at Buenos Ayres, 
from Father James De Haze, a Belgian Jesuit, who had then 
spent thirty years in the province, twenty-two of which he had 
been amongst the Indians, and then, much against his incli- 
nation, was withdrawn from the missions to be placed at the 
head of the College of Paraguay. The letter is addressed to 
Father John Baptiste Arendts, provincial of Flanders. He 
‘describes amongst others, some tribes on the river Paraguay, 
particularly the Guaycureens, a very barbarous and ferocious 
nation ; they are generally horsemen, who without clothing for 
themselves, or saddles on their steeds, rove about the country : 
also the Parayguas, who principally lived on fish, and remained 
in their canoes on the river, a cruel and perfidious race, greatly 
opposed to Christianity, and of whose enmity and deceit he 
gives some melancholy instances. He writes— 


*‘ All these barbarians adore the Devil, and they report that he 
appears to them oceasioyally under the figure of a large bird.” 
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Father Fauque, of whom we made previous mention, writing 
from Ouvapoe, in French Guiana, on the 27th September, 1733, 
to Father Neuville, procurator of the American missions in 
France, relates a conversation which confirms the testimony 
here given by Father De Haze. He had gone out from Ou- 
yapoc into some of the neighbouring settlements of the Pali- 
kours, and states— 


“On Monday I left the river Tapamouru, and lay down at night in 
a thicket, on the banks of the Ouassa. I was obliged to sleep in the 
same place next night, for having gone to the middle of a creek which 
separated me from the other habitations, and finding it too deep, 1 
was obliged to return. On Wednesday I arrived at the dwelling of an 
Indian named Coumarouma, who had invited me to visit him, and had 
even offered me ground to establish a mission ; but the place is not at 
all so convenient as the height of Oussa, which I previously mentioned. 
As this Indian had been to Kourou, and there witnessed the charity of 
the missionaries for their neophytes, we conversed for a long time upon 
the steps which might be taken to form a similar establishment in this 
vicinity. I said among other things, that the Pyapes who are a sort of 
enchanters or magicians, were altogether driven from the mission of 
Father Lombard ; and I knew of only one who was reputed to be of 
that description. I mentioned his name; he knew him, and being 
aware of his being blind of an eye, ‘ Whew,’ said he laughing, ‘ is that 
fellow a Pyape ? How could he see the Devil with only one eye?’ This 
witticism pleased me the more, as it confirmed what I already began 
to know, that the Palikours cannot bear these sort of jugglers.” 


However strange the assertion might seem at first to some of 
our readers, that those Indians on the Paraguay stated the appa- 
rition of the devil to them, yet when we find from the remark of 
our friend Coumarouma, that a monoptic was scarcely fit for 
the ministry because of the difficulty he must experience in 
seeing his Satanic majesty ; we must be led to conclude that 
this belief was really prevalent amongst them, and when we 
discover it upon the Paraguay and in French Guiana, we find 
reason to suppose that it must have pervaded the intermediate 
country. 

In a letter of the same Father Fauque, written nearly five 
years later, to the same superior, 20th of April, 1738, he is 
giving the account of his mission in company with Father Bes- 
son, to some new tribes more to the north-west, and after re- 
lating the great fervour and piety of the converted Indians of 
the settlement of St. Paul, where the tribes of Pirious, Palanquas 
and Macapas had united with some of the Caranas, he pro- 
ceeds— 


“ After having remained three days in this mission, we set out upon 
our journey, Father Besson aud myself each im his canoe. After the 
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first day’s passage, found one of the famous pyapes, named Canori, who 
is held in great esteem amongst the Indians, and had the audacity, 
during a short absence of Father Dayma, to come to his mission of 
St. Paul’s, and perform his superstitions all around the house which had 
been built lately for his lodging. I endeavoured to no purpose to learn 
what were his intentions. One can never draw the truth from persons 
of this description, who are long and extensively accustomed to perfidy 
and falsehood. * * * : 

“ What gives influcnce to this sort of Pyapes, is the talent which 
they have of persuading the Indians, especially when they are at- 
tacked by any sickness, that they are favoured by a spirit much supe- 
rior to the one that afflicts the patient: that they are ready to ascend to 
Heaven to call upon this benevolent spirit to drive off the malicious 
one, who is the sole author of the evils endured, but they generally 
make the good folk pay very highly and beforehand, the expenses of 
their journey.” 


The Chiquitos ranged through a very extensive territory, 
stretching from that of the Moxos, which our readers will recol- 
lect joined Peru on the west, tothe head waters of the Paraguay, 
comprehending not only the present government of Chiquites 
in the United Provinces, but a large portion of the province of 
Matto Grosso, in Brazil. In the beginning of the last century, 
Father Francis Burges, procurator general of the Jesuits of 
Paraguay, made a report to the King of Spain of the state of 
the missions in that province and some of the neighbouring ter- 
ritory. We suspect that he writes of the Chiquitos, but must be 
construed in the same manner as we have treated Father Arlet’s 
account of the Moxos. 


“There is no nation, how barbarous soever it may be, that does not 
recognise some divinity. But as regards the Chiquitos, there is no ves- 
tige amongst them of any worship paid to any thing visible or invisible, 
not even to the devil, of whom they are in great dread. Thus they live 
like beasts, without any knowledge of another life, having no God but 
their belly, and bounding all their happiness by the gratifications of the 
present life. For this reason they have been led to the complete des- 
truction of the sorcerers whom they looked upon us the greatest enemies 
of life; and at present, if one of them only dreamed that his neighbour 
was a sorcerer, it would be sufficient cause for taking away his life 
if he could. Yet they have not ceased to be very superstitious, especi- 
ally as regards the singing of birds, which they observe with a most 
scrupulous attention; they augur evils from them, and thence often 
suspect that the Spaniards are about to make an irruption into their 
country ; the sole apprehension of this is capable of making them fly 
far beyond the mountains; the children are separated from their pareuts, 
and the fathers regard their childrev no more than if they belouged to 
strangers. The bonds of nature which are found even in the brute 
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creation, do not appear to unite them: a father would sell his child for 
a knife or a hatchet ; this causes great apprehension to our missionaries, 
that they may not succeed in placing this people in villages, which is 
absolutely necessary, because they must be humanized before they can 
be christianized.” 


The description given in this place is not of a nation of atheists, 
but of savages, who had cast away a mode of worship which 
they once practised, having found the leaders in this worship, 
the sorcerers, a curb upon their enjoyments; and though Father 
Arlet stated that their neighbours, the Moxos, had no worship, 
still we find that Father Cyprian Baraza, who had better op- 
portunities of knowing, discovered that they had a form which 
he describes. This report states of them that they had no form 
of government or police; still even this assertion must not be 
understood in its full latitude, for the writer qualifies it by the 
immediate addition of the statement ‘that in their assemblies 
they followed the advice of their ancients and their caciques,” 
and we are again told, that ‘ the power of these latter is not 
transmitted to their children, but must be acquired by valour 
and merit.” Hence, the want of government and policy is 
rather relative than absolute ; and, in the very next passage, it 
is mentioned that polygamy is in a measure rendered necessary 
for the caciques, for the purpose of supporting their rank and 
dignity, by supplying a sufficient quantity of chica, their in- 
toxicating beverage, which is made by their wives; the measure 
of which, to meet the decent hospitality of a cacique, could not 
be brewed by less than two or three women. All this exhibits 
a degree of power and a subordination of rank. In another 
part of the report, we are informed that those caciques possess 
great influence. 


“They know of but two modes of treatment in sickness: the 
first is to have the part in which they feel pain, sucked by persons 
whom, on this account, the Spaniards call Chupadores; this function 
is discharged by the caciques, who are the principal persons of their 
nation, and who, on that account, assume great authority over the 
minds of this people. They ask a good many questions of the patient. 
‘Where do you feel pain”? ‘Whither have you gone immedi- 
ately before your sickness?’ ‘Have you spilled any chica? [They 
make it a matter of great concern if any of this inebriating liquor is 
spilled.] ‘Have you thrown away any of the flesh of the stag, or any 
piece of the turtle?’ If the sick person acknowledges any of these 
things, ‘It is all correct,’ the physician answers ; ‘this is the cause 
of your death, the soul of the stag or of the turtle has entered you for 
the purpose of avenging the outrage you have committed.’ The phy- 
gician begins to suck the part atiected, and after some time he spits out 
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some black matter ; ‘ Behold,’ he says, ‘the poison which I have ex- 
tracted from your body.’ The second remedy to which they have re- 
course, is more in couformity with their barbanan custom: they kill 
the females whom they suspect to have been the cause of their sick- 
ness, aud thus give to death a sort of tribute, by payment of which, 
they persuade themselves they will obtain an exemption.” 


We have alluded to these parts of the report to shew that the 
expression of their having no government must be restricted, 
for they have governors ; and to shew, that however limited their 
notions of another state might be, they were not altogether 
confined to ideas of this material world. We shall now quote 
another passage of the report, which testifies a custom, similar 
to one exhibited to us by Father Baranza and his companions, 
as religious worship amongst the Moxos. 

Tiey received the name of Chiquitos or the diminished, from 
their unbit of gliding like serpents at full length into their huts, 
which are small, low, and oven-like, made of straw, with a very 
small aperture close to the ground for creeping in. This they 
have been forced to, for the purpose of endeavouring to avoid 
the musquitoes, by which they are dreadfully annoyed in the 
rainy season. 


“They have, however, large houses constructed with branches of 
trees, in which they lodge their sons who have attained fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, and who must no longer live with their parents ; in 
these houses too they regale their guests with chica. These festivals 
last usually during three days and three nights, passed in eating and 
drinking. The contention is who will drink most chica, with which 
they become so furiously drunk, that they immediately fall upon those 
from whom they have received any imaginary affront, and frequently, 
these sort of rejoicings terminate in the death of some of. these 
wretches.” 


Let our readers compare this with the account of the worshi 
and festivals terminated by the chica, as described by Father 
Baraza, and he will, probably, be inclined to our opinion, that 
the Chiquitos and Moxos were not only neighbours in territory, 
but were allied in barbarity and worship. 

The eastern part of Charcas and the north-western portion 
of Paraguay, were occupied about a century since, as are now 
the United Provinces, by an extremely barbarous tribe, called 
by the Spaniards, Chiriguanos: during more than a century pre- 
vious to that period, several ineffectual attempts had been made 
by the missionaries to bring them to the faith, but they had 
firmly determined to reject all that the Jesuits could bring them, 
save the little presents by which sometimes it was sought to 
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purchase their good will; when voluntary distributions had heen 
com .leted, those Indians frequently stripped the Father of what 
formed his own little stock, even to his altar furniture and 
clothing, and more than once shed his blood; still the indefati- 
gable society returned to the attack, and abundance of volun- 
teers were found to go upon this forlorn hope. We have some 
account of this nation in a letter written by Father Ignatius 
Chomé to Father Vanthiennen, from Tarija, on the 3d of Oc- 
tober, 1735. Tarija is a small town in the north-eastern part 
of Potosi, upon a stream of the same name, which falls into the 
Rio Vermeid, about the 22d degree of south latitude, and was 
then a missionary station, dedicated to St. Bernard, and a fron- 
tier Spanish post. Father Herran, the Provincial, sent from 
this place three missionaries who had arrived from the banks 
of the Uruguay, Fathers Lizardi and Pons, together with the 
letter writer, and after a persevering but unsuccessful effort, 
they were withdrawn by the Provincial. The letter gives an 
account of their mission ; and towards its close, is a general de- 
scription of this people, and some of their customs; it is to be 
observed, that these fathers dwelt for some time amongst them, 
and spoke their language. Father Chomé states that they have 
no divinities nor public worship ; their females make a strong 
drink, with which they are frequently intoxicated. The fol- 
lowing conversation occurred, he writes, between him and one 
of them: /ndian. “ You give yourself a great deal of useless 
trouble; the Indians, shutting his hand, have their hearts closed 
like my fist.” Missionary. “‘ You deceive yourself; you do not 
say enough: their heart is more hard than a stone.” Indian. 
‘* Neither more nor less; but then they are more clever than 
you think, and more cunning ; there is no man, however sharp 
he may be, whom they will not deceive ; unless at least he has 
precaution, and is greatly on his guard.” 

We shall now mention a few of their customs which he testi- 
fies, from whose nature and the analogy to what has previously 
fallen under our view amongst the other nations, we are of opin- 
ion that if the missionaries had bad the same opportunity in this 
place as in the neighbouring tribes they would have found a 
belief in one or more divinities and a species of worship :— 


“They have no physicians, but one or two of the most aged in their 
villages: all the science of these quacks consists in puffing round the 
patient to blow away the disease. When [ at the first time left Caya, 
one of the daughters of the captain was sick. Upon my return soon 
after she was recovered. Being somewhat feverish her mother strongly 
recommended to me to be blown upon by the doctor. She perceived 
that I ridiculed it as folly. ‘Listen to me,’ said she, ‘my daughter 
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was very sick when you weat away from us, you find her in perfect 
health at your return, How has she been cured? Solely in conse- 
quence of having been blowa upon.’ ” 


This looks very like the power which the jugglers in other 
places claim, through the interference of their manitous : if the 
blowing of any ordinary individual would answer the healing 
purpose, there would only be the appearance of expecting a 
natural effect from its proper cause; but when the sanitory puff 
is expected from only a special description of persons, it appears 
to be a recourse through that particular order of man to a su- 
pernatural power. This we take to be a clear evidence of a 
religious sentiment in the people amongst whom it is found. If 
it was an evident revelation from heaven that the effect would 
be produced by the Almighty upon the performance of this cere- 
mony, the belief would be Faith, the expectation would be Hope, 
the observance would be Religion: but without this evidence it 
would be superstition, which is the religious principle misapplied. 

The Father relates that whilst he was at Caya, he observed 
an Indian who worked at his hut with him become very feeble 
and scarcely able to labour, this led to the inquiry if he was sick, 
“no” said the Indian ‘it is only the consequence of fasting.” 
Upon the missionary asking why he fasted, he stated that his 
wife had just been delivered of a child, and it was therefore un- 
lawful for him to taste food or drink during three days. Father 
Chomeé expostulated with him, and concluded by advising him to 
eat, that fasting might be useful for his wife but not for him, and 
the Indian seemed to think so too. We cannot but surmise 
that this custom which was general in the tribe is founded upon 
some superstitious belief, and regret that the missionary’s curi- 
osity did not lead him to make some inquiry, or if he did, that 
he has not given us the result. 

When they perceive the approach of dissolution they sur- 
round the bed of the dying for days previous, to pour forth their 
lamentations; the omission of which would be most painful to 
the patient as it would be a token of disrespect: they bury their 
dead with great care, having first inurned the body they inter it 
in their dwelling; the women continue for months to visit thrice 
aday the spot of interment to bewail the dead after the decease : 


«They believe in the immortality of the soul, but without knowing 
what becomes of it hereafter, they imagine that after leaving the body 
it wanders in the briars and underwood of the forests round their vil- 
lages, and go every morning in search of it, until tired of their fruitless in- 
quiry they abandon the pursuit. They must have some idea of the metem 
psychosis, for whilst 1 was one day conversing with an Indian woman 


who had left her daughter at a neighbouring village she was terrified at 
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seeing a fox pass near us. _‘ Might not that’ said she ‘be my daugh- 
ter’s soul who perhaps has died ?” 

“They draw a bad augury from the singing of certain birds, and par- 
ticularly of one of an ash colour, not larger than a sparrow, which is 
called chochos. Should they begin a journey and hear it sing, they go 
no farther, but return immediately home. I recollect that, one day, 
conversing with the captains of three villages and a great number of 
Indians, one of those chochos began to sing in a neighbouring wood, 
they were dumb and terrified, and the conversation was terminated.” 


He informs us that the sorcerers who are held in high estima- 
tion in other tribes will not be allowed amongst them, but are 
execrated. A few months before he visited Caya, four Indiaus 
of the tribe of Sinindita had been burned alive upon the suspi- 
cion that the son of one of the captains died by their sorcery : 
and when the puffers cannot quickly blow away sickness, they 
are persuaded that the patient is bewitched. He concludes his 
letter by stating that he knows not how far he would be carried 
were he to enter into a detail of all the ridiculous superstitions of 
this nation. This we look upon to be evidence that they had a 
belief in the existence of one or more Gods, and believed the 
interference of those supernatural beings in human concerns, 
and frequently through the agency of man by means of rites or 
invocations or covenant ; and thus we believe they had religion 
though the missionary could not exactly testify in a satisfactory 
manner in what it consisted. 

Previously to his entering upon this mission Father Chomé 
wrote from Buenos Ayres on the 21st of June 1732, to Father 
Vanthiennen; in that letter he gives the history of this nation 
which we insert as it will tend greatly to explam the origin of 
the neglect which he testifies; and also to exhibit the insuffi- 
ciency of those grounds upon which some European writers have 
endeavoured by means of this testimony to establish the posi- 
tion, that since whole nations of atheists were discovered by the 
missionaries in South America, we must naturally conclude that 
the belief in the existence of a God is a human and political 
invention. 

After describing the nation of the Guaraniens to the east of 
the Paraguay, which consisted of thirty congregations, com- 
prising one hundred and thirty-eight thousand souls, who, ‘ by 
the fervour of their piety and the innocence of their manners 
remind us of the first ages of Christianity,” he tells us a fact 
which would appear obvious, that in a nation just emerged from 
barbarism, the ideas through the senses are those which are 
predominant and most permanent :— 
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But these people greatly resemble arid lands which need perpetual 
culture. That which does not strike their senses leaves but a slight 
impression on their minds; and on this account it is necessary to incul- 
cate unceasingly upon them the truths of faith; and it is only by the 
assiduous care which is taken in their instruction that they are pre- 
served in the practice of all Christian virtues.” 


Hence too we must naturally conclude that if the most irreli- 
gious portion of this nation, separated from the better part pre- 
viously to their having received instruction, and through hatred to 
that instruction, and having made it a leading principle to destroy 
even those who taught the Indian worship, for the purpose of 
keeping aloof from religion of every description, emigrated from 
their country, very little public worship would be found amongst 
their children ; yet it would not be a good logical consequence 
that their progenitors were atheists, and that the cunning of 
man introduced notions of a divinity. We have already shewn 
that this nation of the Chiriguanos would not allow amongst 
them any of those magicians or enchanters who were the minis- 
ters of religion amongst other tribes. We now produce evidence 
to shew that the remaining characteristics above mentioned 
belong to them. The account which Father Chome gives in his 
letter from Buenos Ayres, previously to his going amongst them, 
he had learned on the mission which he had just left, that of the 
Gauraniens :— 


“To give you some idea of this nation I must go back. When the 
Guaraniens submitted to the gospel, and formed into congregations 
by our first missionaries, began to be a numerous and fervent Chris- 
tian people, there were amongst them some infidels whose ferocity 
could not be overcome, and who obstinately refused to open their eyes 
to the light of faith. These barbarians fearing the anger of their coun- 
trymen whose example they refused to follow, resolved to abandon their 
native country, and search an asylum elsewhere ; for this purpose they 
crossed the river Paraguay, and advancing into the country fixed their 
habitation in the midst of the mountains. 

“The nations into whose country they came felt distrust towards 
them, and after having deliberated upon the part they should take, whe- 
ther to declare war against the strangers, or permit them to live quietly 
in the mountains, they determined, that having been born under a 
scorching sun and migrating to a very cold region they could not long 
withstand the rigours of so severe a climate, and would soon be misera- 
bly wasted away. Chiriguano said they in their own language, the 
cold will destroy them ; hence their name of Chiriguanos, which distin- 
guishes them trom the Guaraniens from whom they sprung, and whose 
country they desired to forget ” 


The conjectures of the council were baffled, the Chiriguanos 
multiplied, and i a few years amounted to over 30,000 souls, 
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they were warlike and by gradual inroads and boisterous assaults 
got possession of the larger portion of the mountain region which 
spreads about the head waters of the Picolmaio and Parapiti 
the upper streams of the Rio Mamore. Various efforts had 
been made by the Jesuits, the Dominicans and the Augustinians 
to introduce the gospel amongst these persons; but upon the 
same principles that they forsook their country and nation, they 
generally refused to hear the instructors, and having at one 
time allowed the Dominicans to form a missionary establish- 
ment, they after some time surrounded them at night and mas- 
sacred them and their converts, which caused an irruption of the 
Spaniards from Tarija into their country, who in a few battles 
slew 300 and made LOOO prisoners, after which this tribe that 
before considered itself invincible was greatly humbled, and 
besought peace, joining a request that Jesuit missionaries might 
be sent tothem. This was but the insincere petition of a cun- 
ning and hypocritical and defeated foe: and it was under such 
circumstances that Father Chomé and his companions were 
received by them. We in like manner discover that those can- 
nibals of whom mention was made in a former page, were the 
descendants of refugee Indians who having plundered and mur- 
dered upon his return a noble Portuguese that first penetrated in 
the reign of John LL. from Brazil nearly to the country of the Pe- 
ruvian “Incas, fled to the mountains dreading the vengeance of 
his countrymen. We have perhaps devoted too much of our 
space to expose the assertion that those nations in which there 
was no appearance of religion were the children of atheists who 
preserved the belief of their fathers, and thus gave evidence that 
the belief in the existence of God was an invention unknown to 
the children of nature ; and to shew that they were descended 
from nations who had divinities and worship which those aban- 
doned men cast away and disregarded, as also that the practi- 
ces of superstition which they retained were tull proof of their 
belief in supernatural powers and the influence of those powers 
upon the affairs of men: and thus that even amongst those who 
appear to be upon the lowest scale of the human race there 
exists the evidence of religion. Father Chomé himself writes 
of the Chiriguanos that “at their head are caciques who are a 
sort of enchanters given up to witchcraft and magical practices.” 

The following extract of a letter from Father Cat, written at 
Buenos Ayres on the Lath of May, 1729, will explain the source 
of the caciques’ power, and exhibit the foundation of the state- 
ments which we so often meet with, that there was no regular 
government amongst those tribes :-— 
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“ These savages have no knowledge of kings or princes amongst them. 
In Europe it has been said that their government is republican; but 
those republics have nothing stable in their character: there are no 
positive laws nor fixed principles for their civil government, nor for the 
administration of justice. Every family believes itself absolutely free, 
and every Indian considers himself absolutely independent. Yet as the 
continual wars in which they are engaged with their neighbours, contin- 
ually place their liberty in jeopardy, they have thence learned the 
necessity of forming a sort of society, and electing for themselves a chief 
whom they call cacique, that is captain or commander. They do not 
intend by making this choice to subject themselves to a master, but 
to select a father or protector, under whose guidance they desire to place 
themselves. To be elevated to this dignity it is necessary to have given 
striking examples of courage and valour. In the ratio of the fame ofa 
cacique for brilliant exploits, his people increase in numbers, and some- 
times one hundred and filty families will be ranged under one captain. 

“If we are to give credit to some of our ancient missionaries, there 
are amongst those caciques, magicians who know how to make their 
authority respectable by the practices which they employ to avenge 
themselves upon those who are discontented. Did they undertake to 
punish them openly by a regular mode of justice, their ranks would soon 
be thinned. ‘Those impostors create the belief amongst the people that 
lions, tygers, and the most ferocious beasts are under their orders, to 
devour those who refuse obedience. They are the more easily believed 
as it happens, not rarely, that they whom the cacique has threatened, 
are seen to fall into wasting sickness which is rather the consequence 
of poison astutely administered than of fear which results from the 
threat. 

“To arrive at the dignity of cacique, the aspirants have usually re- 
course to some magician, who, after having rubbed them with the grease 
of certain animals, brings them to see the spirit of darkuess by which he 
says he is inspired, and after which he names the cacique to whom he en- 
joins always to preserve a profound veneration for the author of his * 
promotion.” 


Thus the very mode of instituting a cacique exhibits the exist- 
ence of a form of religion. 

Perhaps it might not be amiss to state here a cause which 
contributed greatly to establishing in Europe exaggerated no- 
tions of the neglect of religious rites in South-America. Some 
ef the refuse of society in the old world were amongst the ear- 
liest adventurers upon the newly discovered shores of the south. 
Avarice, cruelty and deceit were prominent in their character, 
and the two last were made subservient to the first. A great ob- 
ject of the missionaries was the civilization of the aboriginal barba- 
rians and the preservation of their rights as free men: toaid them 
in this holy work, they besought the protection of the courts of 
Europe: but were opposed by the friends of those adventurers 
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who frequently were the most powerful and influential families 

in the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. Amongst other state- 

ments which they were instructed to make was one to which they 

were prompted as the most likely to exclude the missionaries 

from all intercourse with the Indians. They averred that the 

savages were not human beings, but a subordinate species be- 

tween men and brutes, and only fit to labour under the direction 

of men; that slavery was the state for which they were evidently 

designed by the Creator, and that they were incapable of receiv- 

ing or benefiting by the Christian faith; for that they not only 

had no religion of their own, but were incapable of religion.— 

To combat such a statement as this, emanating from so pow- 

erful a source, and maintained with astute and practised inge- 

nuity by experienced and well-paid advocates, was not so easy 

a task as we may now imagine ; for then America was a world 

in itself with which Europe was only beginning an imperfect 

intercourse, and we need not be astonished that the decision of 
the question was seriously referredto Rome. ‘The flippant writers 
who sneer at the ignorance of those that solemnly undertook to ex- 
amine the question would, perhaps, had they lived at that period, 

have maintained the interests of the freebooters by whom it was 
raised :—and though Rome decided upon the petition of Juan De 
Garcez, Bishop of Hazcala and others. Indos ipos utpute veros 
homines, non solum Christiane fidei capaces decernimus et declara- 
mus, &c. and that they ought to be instructed and admitted to 
the sacraments; still their ignorance and irreligion and stupi- 
dity were published and magnified in Europe. An interesting 
reference to this circumstance may be found in the extract from 
the memorial delivered to the Prince of Asturias, to which we 
before referred. 

We now proceed to give a more accurate and detailed account 
of the religion of the great body of the South-American Indians. 
The extract which we give istaken from the second letter con- 
taining an abstract of the memoir in the Spanish language, 
drawn. up by Father John Patrick Fernandez, and presented to 
the Priuce of Asturias by Father Joseph Herran, procurator of 
the Jesuits for the Province of Paraguay. After enumerating 
upwards of eighty tribes, he proceeds :— 


* As regards the religion of those tribes, and the ceremonies which 
they observe, there is not in the entire of the West [ndies,* a more super- 
stitious people. Nevertheless, through the gross and ridiculous fables, and 


* This name was then cviven by the Spaniards to the entire of the continent and 
islands at this side of the Atiantic. 
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the monstrous doctrines which place them in subjection to the devil, one 
cannot avoid discovering some traces of the true faith, which, accord: to 
the common opinion, had been preached to them by St. ‘Thouris or his 
dise:ples,* it even would appear that they had some confused dea of the 
coming of Jesus Christ incarnate for the redemption of men. 

“ They have a tradition, that in past ages, a very beautiful lady con- 
ceived a very fine infant, without any intercourse with man, that this 
infant being arrived at a certain age, wrought great prodigies, which 
fill. d the whole world with admiration; that he healed the sick, raised 
up the dead, ma le the lime to walk, gave sight to the blind, and wrought 
a number of ocber mirvellous works which are far above human power ; 
that one day having assembled a great multitude of people, he rais:d 
himself in the air and transformed himself into that sun which we now 
see. ‘His body’ say the mapono or priests of idols ‘is all lumimous, 
and if the distance between lim and us was not so great we could dis- 
tinguish the features of bis countenance.’ 

“ft would appecr very natural that so great a personage should be 
the object of their worship; yet they adore ouly devils, and they say that 
they sometimes appear to them in horrible forms. ‘They recognize a 
trinity of principal Gods, which they distinguish from the other deities 
who have much less authority; to-wit, the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit. ‘They call the Father Omequeturiqui, or Urago-Zorizo ; the 
name of the Son is Urusana; and the Spirit is called Urupo. The 
Virgin whom they call Quipoci is the mother of the God Urusana, and 
the wife of Urago-Zorizo. ‘The Father speaks distinctly with a loud 
voice; the Son speaks through his nose; and the Spirit like thunder. 
The Father is the God of justice and punishes the wicked; the Son, the 
Spit aud the Goddess discharge the fuactions of mediators and inter- 
cede for the guilty. 

“A large hall of the house of the cacique serves as the temple of the 
Gods. One part of this hall is enclosed by a great curtain ; this is the 
sanctuary in which those three divinities who have the common appel- 
lation to each of Tinimaacas, come to receive the homage of the people 
and to publish their oracles. No one but the priacipal mapouo can enter 
this sanctuary, for in every village there are two or three other subal- 
terns, who are forbidden under pain of death to approach it. 

** It is generally at the time of their public assemblies that those Gods 
come to theirsanctuary. A great noise which rings through the house 
announces their arrival; the people who now pass their time in drinking 
and dancing iaterrupt their gratifications, and shout vehemently to shew 
their joy, aud to honour the presence of their Deities.  T'ata equicep say 
they, that is ‘ Father are you arrived?’ They hear a voice which an- 
swers Panitoques, that is ‘be of good cheer, my children ;’ as if to say, 


* St. Thomas was said to have preached to the people of India. where he was 
put to death; but India was not certainly this India, and we doubt very much that 
the Apostle or any of his disciples crossed the Pacific ; so that if the good father 
meant to say that it was the common opinion that the preaching was in this India, 
it is to us quite an amusing novelty which we do not recognize as a common opin- 
joa. would aot however quarrel with him for meaning that their remote ances- 
tors had heard the Apostle or his disciples in the other India, i. e. East India 
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* continue to drink well, to eat well, to eajovy yourselves well, you can- 
not give me greater pleasure; [am very careful of you: it is L who 
procure for you all the benefits you derive from hunting and trom fish- 
ing ; and from me you derive all the good which you possess.’ 

** Afier this answer which the people hear with great respect in silence 
they return to their dances, and the chica which is their drink; and 
their heads being soon warmed by their excessive potations, the festival 
ends by quarrels, wounds, and often by the death of several. 

“The Gods are thirsty in their turn, and want drink. Vases orna- 
mented with flowers are prepared, and the man and woman most re- 
spected in the village are selected to present their drink: the mapono, 
lifts a corner of the curtain, and receives the beverage for the purpose of 
carrying it to the Gods, for he ouly is their confidant, and he alone has 


‘a right to entertain them: neither are the offerings of game and fish 


forgotten. 

** When those persons are at the height of their intoxication and quar- 
rels, the mapovo comes forth from the sanctuary and commanding 
silence, announces that he has laid their necessities before the Gods ; 
that he has received very favourable answers, that they have promised to 
the people ali sorts of prosperity, rain as it might be wanted, a good har- 
vest, abundant game and fish, every thing which they can desire. One 
day an Indian less credulous than his fellows, said in a good humoured 
way, that the Gods had taken a good drink, and were put into a good 
temper by the chica: the mapouo who heard this ebullition of jest, im- 
mediately changed his magnificent promises, and threatened the people 
with tempests, thunders, famine and death. 

** Sometimes the mapono reports very cruel answers from his Gods. 
He orders a whole village to take up arms, and casting itself upon a 
neighbouring people to pillage all that can be brought away, and to de- 
stroy the rest in fire and blood. He is always obeyed. This perpetuates 
enmity and uninterrupted war amongst these tribes, which lead to their 
mutual destruction. Such is the recompense of their servitude to the 
infernal spirit who loves discord and strife, aud whose sole aim is the 
eternal ruin of his adorers. 

* Besides these principal Gods, they adore others of an inferior order 
whom they style /situus: * Lords of the water :’ their employment is 


to pass through the rivers and lakes, and to stock them with fish for 


their devotees: the people invocate them in the fishing season, and in- 
cense them with the smoke of tobacco: if the game or the fish be abun- 
dant, they go to the temples of these deities to make the offering of a 
portion as a testimony of their gratitude. 

“These idolaters believe that the souls are immortal (they call them 
oquipau) and that at their separation from the body they are carried by 
their priests to heaven, where they are to have everlasting joy. When 
any person dies the obsequies are celebrated with more or less solemnity, 
according to the rank of the deceased. The mapono, to whom they be- 
lieve the soul 1s entrusted, receives the otierings which the mother and 
the wife of the departed bring to him; he pours about water to purify 
the soul from its stains, consoles this mother and wife, and encourages 
their hopes that he will speedily have good news to bring them, of the 
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happy lot of the soul of the deceased, which he now goes to conduct to 
heave«. 

* Afier some time, when he has returned from his journey, he seads 
for the mother and wife ; and assuming a cheerful air, he orders the wife 
to wipe away her tears and to lay aside her mourning, because her hus- 
band is happy in heaven, where he waits to share his felicity with her. 

“This journey of the Mepono with the soul is very troublesome. He 
must traverse thick forests, rugged mountains, plunge into valleys filied 
with rivers, lakes and soft marshes, until after many labours and great 
fatigue he arrives at a large river, over which a wooden bridge, guarded 
day and night by a God named Tatusiso, who presides over the passages 
of souls, and puts the mapono in the way to heaven. 

“ This God has a pale visage, a bald head, and a countenance which 
inspires horror; his body is full of ulcers, and his clothing is only 
wretched rags. He does not go to the temple to receive the homage 
of his devotees, the nature of his occupation does not afford him leisure, 
for he is continually employed in passing souls. Sometimes this God 
seizes upon the soul on its jouruey, especially if it be that of a young 
man, for the purpose of purifying tt. Ifthe soul be not very docile, 
and offers resistance, he grows angry, and taking it up, hurls it into the 
river to be drowned. ‘This they say is the source of so many mishaps 
which take place in the world. 

* Continual rains had ruined the harvest in the land of the Jururaros. 
The people who were inconsolable, applied to the manopo to inquire 
of the Gods the cause of their great calamity. ‘The mapono after 
having taken sufficient time to consult the deities, reported their an- 
swer, which was, that in carrying to heaven the soul of a young man 
of their village, who refused to be purified, the soul treated T'atusiso so 
disrespectfully that he was flung into the river. At this news, the 
young man’s father, who had great affection for his child, and believed 
him already in heaven, was inconsolable ; but in this extremity the me- 
pono was at no loss. He told the parent that if he prepared a proper 
canoe for him, he would go in quest of his child’s soul to the very bottom 
of the river. ‘he canoe was soon provided, and the mapono took it 
away upon his shoulders. Soon afterwards the rain ceased, and the 
weather became settled. He came with good tidings to the old man, 
but the canoe never made its appearance. Their paradise after all is 
but a poor one; and the pleasures which exist there will be only a 
wretched mode of satisfying the most moderate reasonable being. 'They 
say that it contains a forest of huge trees, which distil a gum, upon 
which the souls subsist, and that there are apes there which you would 
take for Ethiopians; there is honey and a small quantity of fish. You see 
a great eagle flying about in every direction, and the fables which they 
relate of him are so ridiculous and pitiable, that one cannot help de- 
ploring the blindness of these poor people.” 


These volumes contain extremely interesting geographical, 
statistical, botanical and historical information, besides, the sin- 
gular recital of the astonishing labours, the persevering exer- 
tions, the untiring zeal, and incalculable sacrifices made by the 
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men who sowed the seeds of Christianity, and laid the toun- 
dation of civilized society on this continent. 

To attempt a general review of the volumes was altogether 
out of the question, and though we have by no means exhausted 
the topics which we selected as likely to be interesting for their 
novelty, if for no other cause, still we believe that enough bus 
been produced to shew how unfounded is the argument which 
some very elegant and admired European writers have at- 
tempted to build upon the allegation, that the Christian mission- 
aries found in South-America entire and extensive nations, in 
which there never had been any religion, and whose inhabitants 
not only had no form of worship, but that the existence of a 
God was never known to them or to their progenitors. 

We have in vain sought for some evidence in those volumes, 
of the splendid worship of the Peruvians, which has so oiten 
dazzled our young imagination, and led us to consider the people 
of this E:/ Dorado, as something far beyond what our blanketted 
brethren of these states now exhibit ; once we turned eagerly to 
the account of Pisco, in whose vicinity is a mountain, which was 
in former days, the great station for the adorers of the sun. 
Though we did not seek such ruins as those of Athens, nor cal- 
culate upon beholding what might vie with the Coliseum or the 
Pantheon ; yet we did expect something, considerably less, it is 
true, than the Pyramids or the Sphinx. We had determined to 
be satisfied with even less than a remnant of one of the hundied 
gates of Thebes. We met only the following in a letter from 
Father Morghen to the Marquis of Reybac, dated at Guacho, on 
the 20th of September, 1755 :— 


“Two or three leagues from this (Pisco) is a mountain, where it is 
pretended the Indians formerly used to assemble to adore the sun. 
There is a tradition that those savages used to throw from the acclivity 
of this mountain into the sea, pieces of gold, of silver, and of emerald, 
which abounded in this country, together with a quantity of other jewels 
which they had. This mountain is so famous in the province, that it is 
the first object of a stranger’s curiosity upon his arrival. 1 followed 
this established custom, but found nothing worthy of a traveller’s 
notice.” 


Father Morghen is but the relator of what was seen by a 


- companion, for his letter to the Marquis is compiled from the ob- 


servations of another missionary ; but he had a good opportu- 
nity of forming a correct opinion in several instances from his 
own observation, and in others, as well from conversing with his 
brethren, as from reading their notes and narratives. Perhaps, 
several of our readers, after the perural of this article, will be 
disposed to agree with his remark to the Marquis. 
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“| have not forgotten the glowing pictures which you once gave me 
of this country, but [I beg leave to assure you they by no means re- 
semble the original, and that the travellers who have suggested those 
notions to us, have taken less pains to give true statements, than to de- 
lig! the minds or their readers. [am far from saying that Peru is one 
of those sterile and wild regions which has nothing pleasing for stran- 
gers. There certainly might be found here many singularities to draw 
the attention of curious travellers; but there must be a serious deduction 
made from the stock of notions which an European has formed. You 
will judge by the recital of the missionary, whose mere copyist I might 
call myself.” 


We shall conclude the view of South-America, with the fol- 
lowing extract from the same letter :— 


“In leaving the territory of Pisco, I entered upon the province of 
Chinca, whose capital is at present a small Indian village of the same 
name. Formerly it was a powerful city which contained nearly two 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; they used to count their population by 
millious in this province, but to-day it is nearly a desert; there is a rem- 
naat of something over two hundred families. I found on my road 
some monuments which had been erected to preserve the recollection of 
those giants who are mentioned in Peruvian history, and who were struck 
by thunder for crimes similar to what formerly brought down fire from 
heaven upon the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. The Indians furnish 
the following tradition: They state that during a deluge, by which 
their country was inundated, they retired to the tops of the hills until the 
waters flowed off into the sea; that when they descended to the plains, 
they found there men of an extraordinary stature, who waged a cruel 
war upon them; those who escaped from its desolation, were obliged 
to take refuge in the caves of the mountains; where having remained 
for some years, they perceived in the sky a young man, who launched 
thunder against the giants, and upon the destruction of those usurpers, 
the refugees were enabled to re-possess their ancient domains. One can- 
not learn when this deluge occurred ; perhaps, it was partial, like that of 
Deuealion and Pyrrha, in Thessaly, in the account of which ancient 
authors have left us a mingling of truth and fable. As regards the ex- 
istence and the crimes of the giants, [ shall give no opinion, especially Hi 
as the monuments which fell under iny view, have no characteristic of 
antiquity. The traces of the famous wars which have devastated this Ag 
province, have som: thing more of reality. Once a charming country, 
it is now a vast desert, which saddens you by the recollection of the 
unhappy lot of its ancient inhabitauts ; one cannot pursue his journey 
through it without feelings of awe ; and the tranquil melancholy of the few 
Indians whom he meets, appears to remind him incessantly of the mis- 
fortunes and death of their ancestors. ‘These Ludians most fondly preserve 
the recollection of the last of their Incas. They assemble occasionally to a 
celebrate his memory. ‘They sing verses in his praise, and perform upon #4 
their flutes such melodiously mournful and pathetic airs, as to create 
sympathy in ail who bear them. Jersous have seen striking effects of this 
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music. Two Indians melted by its strains, some days since cast them- 
selves from the summut of a craggy mountain to rejoin their prince, and 
render to him in another world, those services which they would have 
gladly paid tohim here. This tragic scene is frequently renewed, and 
thus eternizes in the Indian mind, the affecting recollection of their 
progenitors’ calamities.” 


We have thus taken a pretty extensive view of the materials 
which these volumes furnish respecting the religion of our Abo- 
rizmes. They were idolatrous polytheists, having a variety of 
ru ce, barbarous, and too often demoralizing rites in their cere- 
monial. They were grossly superstitious. Superstition is the 
relying upon any rite or observance for an effect, which it is not 
calculated by its own nature to produce; or which has not in the 
supernatural order been attached or promised to its pertorm- 
ance by God, who can, if he will, certainly bestow the effect on 
such an occasion by his own power, without using the natural 
cause. Neither the nature of the act nor the revelation of the God- 
head led the Indian to his expectation ; he blindly observed 
the rites, and foolishly expected, without any rational grounds, a 
result for which no sufficient cause existed. And the superstition 
varied with the caprice of those who had the power to regulate ; 
this power was established sometimes by force, often upon acci- 
dent, not unusually by the observance of some custom that might, 
in its origin, have been rational, but obscured, perverted, mis- 
understood and misapplied, degenerated into a sort of myste- 
rious tradition of a forgotten date, and an unexplained import ; 
the blind and obstinate adherence to which is, indeed, the very 
essence of this criminal folly. 


We are of opinion that amongst various tribes, similarity of 


religious observances goes far to prove a common origin ; and 
impressed as we are, with a belief in the probability of the oecu- 
pation of our soil in the first instance, by an Asiatic race, whether 
Persian, Hindoo or Chinese, whether the colonists were Chi- 
nese of an Hindoo descent, or were the children of the various 
southern and eastern portions of that continent, who, in their 
canoes, were borne from spot to spot, as resting places in the 
Pacific, till they reached our shores; whilst the more hardy sons 
of Northern Asia, having penetrated through the Scandinavian 
woods, deluged the older Europe, we cannot well determine. 
But when we recollected the sun-worship of Persia, and the 
Gheber’s fire; when we knew of the fidelity of the widow 
of the east, and found also amongst several of the Asiatic 
tribes, customs similar to those which we observe at this side of 
the globe ; we were anxious to discover some authentic account 
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of the Mexican and Peruvian worship, as those nations ap- 
peared to us to rank foremost in civilization amongst our red 
brethren. Our readers have seen how little we have been able 
to learn as regards the latter, and we have nothing of the former. 
In looking through the four volumes which lie before us, we 
have found the most copious and detailed account of the worship 
of the sun, and some other religious observances to be that 
which Father Petit furnishes us respecting the Natchez, and 
with which we shall conclude this article. 


“ Their religon, in many points, comes very near that of the ancient 
Romans; they have a temple filled with idols; these idols are the 
ditierent figures of men and animals to which they pay the most pro- 
found veneration. ‘Their temple in its form, resembles an oven of 
earth, about one hundred feet in circumference ; it is entered by a little 
door four feet high, and not more than three in breadth: in it there is 
no window to be seen. ‘The circular roof of the edifice is covered with 
three layers of mats placed one upon the other, to prevent the rains 
from wearing away the masoury. Above these, and outside of the build- 
ing, are three figures of eagles in wood, painted red, yellow and white. 
Before the door is a kind of shed, with a double door, where the guar- 
dian of the temple is lodged; all around extends an enclosure of 
palisedes, upon which are fixed the skulls of all the heads which their 
warriors have brought back from the battles which they have fought 
with the enemies of their nation. 

“In the interior of the temple are shelves disposed at regular distances, 
one above the other. Upon these are placed baskets of cane of an oval 
figure, in which are enclosed the bones of their ancient chiefs, and by 
the side of them those of the victims who are strangled to follow their 
masters to the other world; one other shelf, separated from the rest, 
supports many wide, well-painted baskets, in which their idols are pre- 
served ; these are figures of men and women made of stone and baked 
earth; heads and tails of uncommon serpents; stuffed owls ; pieces 
of crystal and jaw-bones of large fish. They had there in the year 
1699, abottle and the foot of a glass, of which they took peculiar care. 

“ They take great pains to keep in this temple a perpetual fire, and 
their attention is required to hinder it from blazing; for that purpose, 
they use nothing but the dry wood of the walnut tree or the oak. The 
old men are obliged to carry, each in his turn, a large billet into the en- 
closure of the palisade. ‘The number of the guardians of the temple is 
fixed, and they serve by the quarter. He that is upon duty, stands, 
like a sentinel, under the shed, whence he examines if the fire is in 
danger of being extinguished ; he supplies it with two or three large 
billets, which are kept burning only at the extremity, and which, in 
order to avoid a blaze, are never placed one upon the other. 

“ Of all the women, none but the sisters of the Great Chief have the 
privilege of entering into the temple; to all others, admittance is pro- 
hibited, as also to the common people, even when they bring food to the 
manes of their relations, whose bones are reposing in the temple. ‘These 
meat oiferings are given to the guardian, who carries them to the side ef 
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the basket where are the bones of the deceased : this ceremony continues 
only during one moon. ‘The eatables are then cast over the palisades 
of the enclosure, and are abandoned to wild beasts. 

“The sun is the principal object of worship among these people. As 
they conceive nothing superior to this luminary, nothing, therefore, 
appears to them more worthy of their homage: and for the same rea- 
son, their Grand Chief who knows nothing upon earth superior to him- 
self, takes the title of Brother of the Sun. The credulity of the people 
ig preserves for him the despotic authority which be assumes. ‘To main- 
Ff tain for him a stricter obedience, a mound is raised with earth brought 

for the purpose, whereon is built his hut, which is of the same con- 

struction as the temple, with its door towards the rising sun. Every 

: morning the Great Chicf honors with his presence the rising of his elder 
brother, aud hails with many howlings his appearance above the horizon. 
| Next he orders his calumet to be lighted, and makes him an offering 
eo of the three first mouthfuls of smoke which he inhales; then elevating 
a j his hands above his head, and turning himself from the east to the 
ee west, he points out to him the course which he must pursue in his 

a 


ourney. 

. ** When the Grand Chief dies, his hut is demolished, and a new mound 
bi is raised, whereon is built the hut of the successor to his dignity, whe 
ae never dwells in the lodging of his predecessor. There are old men 
who teach the laws to the rest of the people ; one of the principal of 
these is to have a sovereign respect for the Grand Chief, as being 
brother of the sun and master of the temple. They believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. When they leave this world, they go, say they, 
to inhabit another, there to be rewarded or punished. The rewards 
which they promise themselves, consist principally in good cheer, and 
the punishment in a privation of all pleasure. Thus they believe that 
those who have been faithful observers of their laws, will be conducted 
to a region of dehght, where all sorts of the most exquisite viands will 
be furnished them in abundance ; that their days will glide away plea- 
santly and calmly in the midst of festivities, of dances and women ; in 
fine, that they will taste of all imaginable pleasures : that on the con- 
trary, the violators of their laws will be cast upon lands sterile, and 
covered with water; that they will have no kind of grain; that they 
will be exposed entirely naked to the piercing bites of musquitoes; that 
all nations wil! make war against them; that they will never eat meat, 
and, that they will be fed with nothing but the flesh of alligators, of 
bad fish and shell fish. 

* One of the principal articles of their religion, especially as concerns 
the domestics of the Grand Chief, is io honor his funeral ceremonies by 
dying with him, for the purpose of serving him in the other world ; these 
blinded creatures submit themselves willingly to this law, in the foolish 
persuasion, that in the suite of their chief, they are going to enjoy very 
i great happiness. 

“fo torm some idea of this bloody ceremony, it must be known that 
whenever a presumptive heir to the Grand Chief is born, each family 
that bas a child at the breast must do homage to him on its account. 
From all these wiants, a Gertaum number is chosen, who are destined to 
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his service, and when they arrive at a competent age, are given some 
employment conformable to their talents ; some pass their lives either in 
hunting or fishing, for the supply of his table: others are engaged in 
agriculture ; others are employed for no other purpose but to swell 
his train. If he chances to die, all his domestics sacrifice themselves 
with pleasure to follow their dear master. ‘They immediately put on 
their most splendid attire, and go to the place of execution, which is 
opposite the temple, where all the people are assembled. After having 
sung and danced for a time sufficiently long, they pass around their 
neck a cord of ox-hide, with a slip-knot, and immediately the ministers 
appointed for this kind of execution, set about strangling them, at the 
same time charging them to go and rejoin their master, and to resume 
in the other world, stations still more honourable than those which they 
have filled in this. The priacipal domestics having been strangled after 
this manner, their bones, especially those of the arms and the thighs, 
are cleaned of the flesh ; they are left to dry up for two months in a 
kind of tomb, afier which they are taken out to be enclosed in baskets, 
and placed in the temple by the side of those of their master. As to the 
other domestics, their kindred carry them to their huts, and bury them 
with their arms and their attire. This same ceremony is observed in 
like manner at the death of the brothers and sisters of the Great Chief. 
The women are always strangled, to follow their mistresses, except those 
who have infants at the breast, for in that case, they continue to live in 
order to suckle them. Many, however, seek nurses for their children, or 
they themselves strangle their infants, that they may not lose the right 
of sacrificing themselves in the public place, according to the ordinary 
ceremouies, “and as the law ordains. 


* * * * 


“ Formerly the nation of the Natchez was very considerable—it 
counted sixty villages, and eight hundred suns or princes; now it is 
reduced to six smail villages, and eleven suns. In each of these villages 
there is a temple, where the fire is always kept up, as in that of the Great 
Chief, to whom all the other chiefs are subordinate. It is the Great Chief 
who appoints to all the most considerable offices of the state, such as 
the two commanders in war, the two masters “ coremony in the worship 
of the temple, &c. 

“Every year the people assemble to sow a great field of Indian corn, 
of beans, of gourds, and of melons. ‘They assemble in the same man- 
ner to gather in the harvest. A great hut, situated in a beautiful prairie, 
is intended to preserve the fruits of this harvest. Every summer, to- 
wards the end of July, the people collect together by order of the Great 
Chief, to partake of a grand feast which is given. This festival lasts 
three days and three nights. Every one contributes whatever he can 
furnish—some bring game, others fish, &c. ‘There are dances almost 
continually. ‘The Great Chief and his sister are lodged in a hut ele- 
vated and covered with foliage, whence they observe the amusements of 
their subjects. ‘The princes, the princesses, and those, who, by their 
offices, hold a distinguished rank, keep very near the Chief, to whom 
they show their respect and their submission by an infinity of cere- 
monies. 
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“The Great Chief and his sister make their entry to the place of 
assemblage upon a sedan carried by eight of the largest men. The 
Chie! holds in his hand a large sceptre, adorved with painted feathers ; 
all the people dance and sing round about him, in token of the public 
jov. On the last day of this festival, he collects all his subjects, and 
mikes them a long harangue, in which he exhorts them to fulfil all the 
duties of religion ; he advises them, above all things, to have a great 
veveration for the spirits who dwell in the temple, and to instruct 
their children well. If any one has signalized himself by any actio: of 
zeal, he publicly eulogizes him. This happened in the year 1/02, 
The lightning having struck the temple, and reduced it to ashes, seven 
or eight women cast their infants into the midst of the flames to ap- 
pease the wrath of heaven. The Great Chief summoned out these 
women, and bestowed upon them great praise for the resolution with 
which they had sacrificed that which was most dear to them, and fitiished 
his panegyric by exhorting the other females to imitate so noble an ex- 
ample in a similar conjuncture. 

“The fathers of families never fail to carry to the temple the earliest 
productions of their fruit, their grain, and their vegetables—they are, 
indeed, presents made to the nation: they are immediately offered at 
the door of the temple, where the guardian, after having displayed them 
and presented them to the spirits, carries them to the Great Chief, who 
makes such a distribution of them as he thinks proper, without exciting 
the least sign of discontent. 

“ They never sow any land of which the grain has not been presented 
to the temple with the usual ceremonies. Whenever these people ap- 
proach the temple, they lift up their arms, through respect, and give 
three howls. After which they strike their hands upon the earth, and 
rise up three times with as many reiterated howls. When they only 
pass before the temple, they stop simply to salute it, with their eyes cast 
down, and their arms elevated. If a father or a mother perceives that 
their child omits this ceremony, he will be immediately punished by 
some strokes of the baton.” 


We trust that exertions will be made to collect the facts re- 
specting a race of men who must be viewed by every American 
with deep interest. The nature of the publication which we have 
thus partially reviewed, has greatly confined the view which we 
should like to see taken by our literary associations. It is too 
much the fashion to be satisfied with noticing what falls under 
our own observation; and, speculating upon possible causes, we 
waste that time which might be employed in the investigation of 
what has actually occurred. 

In conclusion, we throw out the question amongst our anti- 
quarians, whether the mounds upon which the Natchez built 
their temples, might not account for those hillocks, of which so 
many are found, and concerning which so Jittle is known ? 
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Art. I1.—1. Sketches of a Naval History of the United States. 
By Tuomas Cxiark. Piiiadelphia. 1813. 


2. The United States Naval Chronicle. By C. W. Gouvs- 
BOROUGH. Ist Vol. Is24. 


3. Report of the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives. 
Ist Session. 12th Congress. 


4. Bill for the Gradual Improveinent of the Navy. 1827. 
5. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 1828. 


6. Report of the Secretary of the Navy, covering a plan for a 
Naval Peace Establishment. 1822. 


ALTHOUGH we possess abundant materials of the choicest 
kind for American Naval History, no writer has yet appeared 
qualitied to do full justice to the subject. Alarmed at the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, or deterred by its difficulties, most of 
the labourers in this fruitful tield, have abandoned their unfin- 
ished work, relinquishing to those who are to come, the task of 
gathering the rich harvest which has thus been left almost un- 
touched. It is not a little singular, that all who have essayed 
to write the Naval History of the United States, should have 
stopped short in the midst of their career, leaving half of their 
story untold. And yet, we must believe there is no species of 
historical writing more generally interesting, we had almost 
said, more extensively useful, than that which records the he- 
roic deeds, and commemorates the exalted virtues of that hardy 
and chivalrous race of men ‘whose home is on the deep.” 

The intense interest excited by the developement of traits of 
individual character, and the display of extraordinary personal 
qualities, is, in this case, greatly heightened by the magnificent 
theatre of action, as well as the uncommon nature of the scenes 
exhibited. ‘To the landsman, the ocean, with all its wonders, 
is a new and unexplored world, and the men who inhabit it—with 
their peculiar language, and singular habits and manners— 
a strange race, the subjects of never-ending speculation and 
wonder. When to this is added, that the ocean is the com- 
mon high-way of nations—the great mart, where in times of 
peace, men of all countries and languages, and of every variety 
of manners, habits and opinions, meet together in harmonious 
intercourse—and where, in war, the fiercest passions and most 
exalted virtues of our nature are alternately displayed—it is 
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not at all to be wondered at, that naval histories should, at 
all times, be found to contain deeply interesting portions of 
the annals of mankind. It is nowise surprising that the love 
of the marvellous, so deeply implanted in the bosom of man, 
should find a gratification in contemplating the character of 
the gallant tar, and should view it, with all its hardihood, 
indifference to danger, and generosity, as scarcely inferior 
to any which is produced in the best constructed tales of 
poetry or romance. Under these circumstances, we must 
repeat the expression of our surprise, that no writer has yet 
arisen among us, to give, in an attractive and enduring form, 
a complete naval history of the United States—a history, not 
consisting of mere statistical details, or a formal list, in due 
chronological order, of the acts of Congress—not of rude and 
exaggerated sketches of the lives of those who have, from time 
to time, distinguished themselves in naval warfare ; nor yet of 
a mere abstract of the official accounts of our battles—but an 
historical view of the navy from its origin to the present mo- 
ment—marking the great eras in its progress, interspersing tle 
narrative with judicious views on the commercial policy and 
naval resources of the country, (as illustrated by important 
events in our history) and adorning the whole with the exploits 
of our most distinguished commanders. This is a task, we admit, 
not of very easy performance. Most of the events during the Rev o- 
lution, are, perhaps, already involved in impenetrable obscurity ; 
and the destruction of many of the public records, and the death 
of most of the actors in the busy scenes which it would become 
the duty of the historian to describe, would, unquestionably, pre- 
sent serious embarrassments in his way. Still we think that 
competent talents, ardently, faithfully and perseveringly devoted 
to the task, would surmount most of these difficulties, and we 
are persuaded, that a truly classical history of the American 
navy, would meet with such universal favour as to reward most 
amply, the exertion of the best talents the country can aflord. 
We think we know more than one individual fully competent to 
the task, and we feel great satisfaction in stating, that one of 
these—perhaps of all others the best qualified for its successful 


- execution—if not now actually engaged in the work, has given 


a pledge, that it shall, at some future period, and we hope at uo 
distant day, command his undivided attention. Mr. Cooper, the 
eelebrated author of the “Spy” and the “ Pilot,’ certainly 
one of the ablest and most popular of the writers who has yet 
appeared in our country, made, we are informed, a public 
declaration to his literary friends, on the eve of his departure 
for France, of his intention to write the Naval History of his 
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country. Mr. Cooper has been by profession a seaman, and has 
acquired in the course of many years experience, a thorough 
acquaintance with nautical affairs, and a perfect knowledge of 
the character aud habits of nautical men. No writer in the 
English language—no writer, perhaps, in any age or country, 
has ever displayed greater power—a happier or more exquisite 
tact in delineating the characters, and describing the events 
which are peculiar to the ocean. The habits of his whole life have, 
moreover, brought him into close and intimate communion with 
the naval officers best acquainted with the public and secret 
history—indeed, with the whole career of the navy—and when 
to all these advantages, we add, the possession of an easy and 
graceful style, and descriptive powers of a very high order, we 
cannot but believe that Mr. Cooper is capable of producing a 
work on this subject, which will become one of the standard 
histories of the age. 

With respect to the works which stand at the head of this 
article, we have, perhaps, already said enough, to convey 
to the reader our impression of their merits. Clark’s History 
consists of little more than a list of the vessels which have, 
from time to time, been built for the Navy, or captured by 
them ; of the acts and resolutions of Congress in relation to 
the naval establishment ; and of extremely loose accounts of 
naval actions, tuterspered with brief and imperfect notices of 
the lives of our most distinguished naval men, and of many 
nowise distinguished, with occasional reflections, not very pro- 
found, on the naval policy of the United States. Both Clark’s 
and Goldsborough’s works, however, exhibit very commendable 
industry on the part of their authors, and contain many valuable 
records and documents for the use of the future historian. 
The work of Mr. Goldsborough, (who is, we understand, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Navy Commissioners at Washington) 
is peculiarly valuable on this account. It is to be regretted, 
that the second volume of his work has never been published, 
as it would, probably, have been much more interesting and a 
valuable than the first. We must not be understood, however, | 
as meaning to depreciate the value of either of these books. We 
regard them as store-houses, in which a mass of interesting ma- 
terials (that might otherwise have perished) have been gathered 
together and treasured up, until some one, more highly gifted Te 
than the authors of the ‘“ Naval History,” or the ‘“‘ Chronicle,” : 
will be able to apply them to the most valuable purposes. We 
doubt much whether either of these authors ever aimed higher, 
than to render this useful and acceptable service to their 
country. 
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The best written, and we think by far the most interesting, 
view of our navy which has yet appeared (for we consider the 
“Naval Temples” and other works of that description as alto- 
gether unworthy of notice) isto be found inthe * Analectic Maga- 
zine” forthe years L8l5and 1816; during which period it assumed 
the additional cognomen of a “ Naval Chronicle.” These arti- 
eles are evidently from the pen of an able and experienced 
wrier. His examination of a ‘Synopsis of naval actions by a 
Brivish officer on the American station,” is an exquisite speci- 
mev of intermingled reasoning and sarcasm. In the style of 
these articles, we think we can discover a writer not unknown 
to fame, and even if general rumour had not designated the 
individlual—we think we should have recognized in the style 
and peculiar spirit which animates the whole of the “ Chroni- 
ele,” the well-known author of “John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than.” 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed directly to the 
task we have imposed upon ourselves in this article (freely avail- 
ing ourselves of the work of Mr. Goldsborough) of giving a sketch, 
a very summary one it must necessarily be, of the Naval His- 
tory of the United States, to which we propose to add a brief 
view of the present condition and future prospects of this im- 
portant establishment. Remote as we are from the seat of the 
Federal Government, and kept in comparative ignorance of the 
condition of our great national establishments, we presume that 
most of our readers would derive information, and perhaps 
amusement from a mere detail of historical and statistical facts 
on this interesting subject. But we hope to impart an addi- 
tional interest to our pages, by a few speculations, in which, in 
conclusion, we propose to indulge. 

We should suppose, reasoning a priori, that the Americans, 
descended from the greatest commercial nation in the world— 
bringing with them all the propensities of a commercial pe« ple, 
and extensively engaged themselves, almost from the first mo- 
ment of their settlement, in commercial pursuits—would, in 
imitation of the mother country, as well as from obvious consi- 
derations of policy, have seized the earliest opportunity of laying 
the foundation of a navy, to which they had been accustomed 
to look, asthe only safeguard of commerce, and for the creation 
of which their country afforded such admirable materials. Why 
this was not the case, can only be accounted for from the per- 
vading sense of the immense power of the British navy, against 
the permanent supremacy of which, it was considered altogether 
hopeless to struggle. Though the framers of th» Constitution 
confided to the Federal Government the power “to provide and 
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maintain a navy,” yet there is nothing in the history of the times 
to induce a belief, that it was in their contemplation, that inea- 
sures should be immediately taken to create one—certain it is 
that no such measures were adopted, or even proposed; and, on 
a careful examination, we think it will be found, that until the 
year Is11, the policy of laying the deep and broad foundation 
of such an establishment was never decisively adopted by the 
United States. In taking a retrospect of the history of the coun- 
try during the Revolution, and for a considerable time after- 
wards, we are forcibly struck by the fact, that no attempt was 
made to call forth its naval resources, except for temporary pur- 
poses; and then only unJer the pressure of great emergencies. 
As the most pressing exigencies could alone rouse the country 
to the employmeut of naval means, so when these past away, 
our vessels of war were suffered to rot, and we relapsed into a 
state of total indifference on the subject. In fact if the people 
of the United States had actually set out with the belief that a 
navy was in all respects useless, we aver that just such a course 
must have been, as actually was pursued, in relation to ‘this 
right arm of the national defence.” 

It will be found on examination, that for a great many years, 
nothing was ever voluntarily done for the navy. That the navy 
has, in fact, done every thing for itself, and may almost be said 
“to have been its own architect.” ‘The first measure adopted 
during the war of the Revolution, for awakening the naval spirit 
of the country was the employment of two small vessels, one of 
10 and the other of 14 guns, for the purpose of intercepting cer- 
tain transports laden with munitions of war, and bound either 
to Canada or Boston. For the purpose of carrying this object 
into effect, a committee of three members of Congress, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Dean, Langdon, and Gadsden, were appointed in 
October, 1775. To this committee, subsequently enlarged to 
thirteen, was committed the general superintendence and direc- 
tion of the navy. Soon after this, it was resolved by Congress 
to build thirteen vessels, principally for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the merchant ships of the enemy engaged in bringing sup- 
plies to their fleets and armies. From this period to the end of 
the war, the administration of the navy department underwent 
frequent changes. In November, 1776, “three persons, well 
skilled in maritime affairs,” were appointed to execute the busi- 
ness of the navy, under the direction of the marine committee. 
This system continued till October, 1779, when Congress estab- 
lished a “* Board of Admiralty,” consisting of three commission- 
ers, not members of Congress, and two members of Congress. 
In 1781, “an agent of marine” was appointed, with full autho- 
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rity ‘*to direet, fit out, equip, and employ the ships and vessels be 
of war of the United States, under such instructions as he should sti 
from time to time receive from Congress.” On the 6th of Sep- Ei 
: tember of the same year, the duties prescribed to the agent of tu 
i marine were devolved on Robert Morris, superintendent of 25 
_: finance, who, it is stated by Mr. Goldsborough, “appears to have W 
had the chief agency in the civil administration of the navy dur- tu 
$4 ing the greater part of the Revolution.” The largest vessels of th 
ig war put into commission during the Revolution, were frigates at 
fF of the second class. One ship to be called the America, and la 
4 rated at 74 guns (though subsequently ordered to be armed with 
, 56) was indeed built ; but she was not completed till 1781, when ag 
4s John Paul Jones was elected by Congress to command her; she Ww! 
e was never, however, put into commission, being on the 3d of co 
j a September, 1782, presented to his Most Christian Majesty ‘in A 
a testimony of the sense entertained by Congress of his generous ve 
i= exertions in behalf of the United States, and to replace the Mag- ki 
ig nifique of 74 guns, lost in the harbour of Boston.” pt 
a The greatest number of vessels at any one time, in the ser- qt 
vice of Congress during the Revolution (exclusive of gallies and : in 
. cutters) was twenty-five (employed in the year 1776) of which al 
there were five frigates of 32 guns, twelve vessels of from in 
. 24 to 28 guns, aud eight mounting from 10 to 16 guns. And al 
though several additional vessels were subsequently built, yet at m 
‘ no period during the war was its strength increased, its losses Ww 
a exceeding the inconsiderable additions made to it from time to ki 
id time. The following is a list of the Captains appointed to com- bi 
ie mand these vessels according to the rank assigned to them Oo 
4 under the resolution of Congress of April, 1776, viz :—John a 
at Hopkins, Samuel Tomkins, Charles Miller, Nicholas Biddle, N 
if John Barry, Thomas Read, Charles Alexander, and James ce 
Nicolson.* The primary object to which the naval force was W 
ak devoted was to intercept transports laden with supplies for the a 
a British army—which, besides depriving the enemy of their re- tl 
L} sources, was of vast importance to the colonies in furnishing b 
‘) them with arms, ammunition and clothing, of which they were n 
# nearly destitute. At a later period the naval force seems to st 
_ have acted in conjunction with the numerous privateers which n 
| issued from every port against the commerce of the enemy, and h 
PY with such decided effect, that it has been estimated that the number t! 
4 of captures in the course of the war amounted to 803, of which 
i there were re-taken or lost 153, leaving a gain to the United 8 
States of 650, the value of which is estimated at eleven millions e 


ot dollars. We agree with our author that this estimate must 
* Journals of Congress, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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be considered as greatly below the real value, when we find it 
stated in the British publications of that day, that the number of 
English vessels employed in the West-India trade alone, cap- 
tured by Ametican cruisers up to’ February, 1777, amounted to 
25), which, with their cargoes, were valued at ten millions dollars. 
We have, indeed, authentic lists of upwards of 800 vessels cap- 
tured during the years 1776and 1777. Itisalso stated by Gordon, 
that of the 200 ships employed by the English inthe African trade 
at the commencement of the war, valued at eight millions of dol- 
lars, only 40 remained at the close of the year 1777.* 

The first, indeed the only maritime expedition undertaken 
against the enemies territories by an American fleet during the 
war, took place in December, 1775, when a small squadron, 
consisting of the Alfred and Columbus, each of 28 guns, the 
Andrew Doria of 14, the Sebastian Cabot of 16, and four smaller 
vessels, all under the command of Commodore Ezekiel Hop- 
kins, sailed on an expedition against New-Providence, for the 
purpose of seizing and transporting to the colonies, a large 
quantity of ammunition, which it was understood was deposited 
in the royal magazines on that island. From some unaccount- 
able delay after landing, the powder was removed, and we are 
informed ‘that the governor and the lieutenant-governor, with 
about forty cannon, a quantity of shot and shells, and a few brass 
mortars were the only trophies of the expedition.” Congress 
were so much dissatistied with the conduct of Commodore Hop- 
kins on this occasion, that they passed a vote of censure upon 
him, and in arranging the rank of officers in October following, 
omitted his name entirely. It is impossible for us to give even 
an outline of the operations of the navy during the Revolution. 
Mr. Goldsborough, with all the advantages derived from his 
connexion with the navy department, and his daily intercourse 
with the oldest naval officers in the country, is constrained to 
acknowledge that he can furnish no particular information on 
the subject. He states “that he has consulted in vain, all the 
buoks and papers in his possession, and no where could he find 
materials to justify his undertaking any thing like a connected 
series of events.” It certainly belongs not to us therefore to 
make the attempt. We cannot quit this branch of the subject 
however, without remarking that enough has been preserved in 
the histories of the Revolution, in the public jouruals of the day, 
and in the recollection of the survivors of the Revolution who 
still linger amongst us—the honored relics of a former age—to 
establish, beyond a doubt, the brilliant achievements of our little 


* See the Remembrancer, iv. v. and vi. vols. and Clark’s Naval History, c. 4, p. 38. 
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navy during that arduous struggle; and the names of Biddle, 
Nicolson, Barry, Jones, and many others, will be ever gratefully 
remembered by the American people. 

It is believed that a more brilliant victory than that achieved 
by John Paul Jones over the Serapis, never graced the annals 
of any country. Notwithstanding the odium which has always 
rested on the name of Jones, arising chiefly, we must believe, 
from the misrepresentation of his enemies, this has always been 
acknowledged as the most desperate battle of the whole war. 
Our limits will not admit of our going into an examination of the 
intrinsic merits of this exploit,—but we must be permitted in 
justice to the character of Jones, to mention here one or two 
anecdotes, which seem to display a character very different from 
that which his enemies have endeavoured to fasten upon him. 
In the midst of the conflict, while the battle was raging with 
incredible fury, and tremendous effect, the sailing master was 
heard to swear, Jones immediately checked him by saying, 
** Mr. Stacey this is no time for swearing, you may be the next 
moment in eternity,-—but let us do our duty.”’* After the battle, 
says Goldsborough, when Captain Pearson came on board the 
Bon Homme Richard to deliver up his sword, he addressed 
Jones on the quarter deck in the following insolent and provok- 
ing terms, ‘1 cannot, sir, but feel much mortification at surren- 
dering my sword to a man who has fought me with a rope 
about his neck.” His answer was worthy of a hero. ‘ You 
have fought gallantly sir! and [ hope your king will give you 
a better ship.””. When Jones heard in Paris a short time after- 
wards, that Pearson had been knighted for his gallantry in this 
action, he exclaimed—* well, he deserves it, and if I fall in with 
him again, I hope to make him a lord.” 

Towards the conclusion of the war, the formation of a treaty 
with France, and the presence of a formidable French fleet on 
our coasts led to the neglect of the navy, which was suffered to 
dwindle away, until finally, on the restoration of peace we are 
informed by the historian that the whole of the ships built or 
purchased during the war, had either been captured or destroyed 
by the enemy, or sold by the United States. When the Alliance, 
the last of these vessels, was sold (on the 3d of June, 1755) the 
United States, says our author, ‘did not, it is believed, own a 
single vessel of war.” It was not until the year 1790, when our 
difficulties with the Barbary powers had become serious, that 
the attention of the nation was again directed to the navy. 

The first act of Congress, passed subsequently tothe Revolution, 
authorizing the construction of vessels of war, was that of 27th 


* Analectic Magazine, vol. ii. p. 16. 
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of March, 1794—which directed six frigates to be provided ; the 


building of which was, however, to be suspended ‘in the event 
of peace with Algiers.” Lu reviewing the circumstances which 
led to the adoption of this measure, it manifestly appears that 
Congress was forced to take a step against whic h they seem to 
have felt a repugnance almost invincible. American commerce, 
emancipated by the establishment of our independence, was 
speedily pushed into every sea; no sooner were the stars and 
stripes displayed in the Mediterranean, than they attracted the 
attention of the Barbary powers, and finding that our commerce 
was wholly unprotected either by ships of war or by the usual 
treaties, the spirit of Turkish cupidity was roused, and same of 
our merchant vessels were seized, and theit crews carried into 
captivity. As early as July, 17*5, the schooner Maria, Captain 
Stevens, of Boston, and the ship Dauphin, Captain O’ Brien, of 
Philadelphia, were seized by Algerine corsairs and carried into 
Algiers, where the vessels and cargoes were confiscated, and 
their crews, twenty-one in number, thrown into prison. These 
acts produced the greatest possible excitement throughout the 
country. The strongest indignation glowed in every bosom— 
and vet from L735 until 1794 ‘(during the whole of which period 
these depredations were continued) no measures were adopted 
to o!,tain redress, beyond vain and fruitless efforts to conclude a 
treaty, and toransom the prisoners. That the greatest anxiety 
was actually felt, both by the government and people of the 
United States, to effect these objects, does not admit of a doubt ; 
but it really seems not to have entered into the mind of any one, 
that the only effectual means was the immediate preparation of 
a naval force. 

In the course of the negociations entered upon by the Ex- 
ecutive on that occasion, it appears that ransom was at first 
offered, at the rate of two hundred dollars a man, and no 
unwillingness was expressed to stipulate for the annual pay- 
ment of tribute. ‘This proposal was rejected by the Dey with 
indignation, and he demanded a sum equal to two thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three dollars a man, a higher price than had 
then been paid by any nation,—Spain having ransomed her 
subjects at the rate of one thousand six hundred dollars—Rus- 
sia at one thousand five-hundred and forty-six dollars, and other 
nations at still lower sums,—the scale rising or falling in propor- 
tion to the wants of the Dey, and the power of the nation, whose 
citizens were outraged, to enforce redress. Such was the in- 
tense interest, however, felt by the people in the fate of our unfor- 
tunate brethren in captivity (an interest fostered and kept alive 
by the petitions and complaints of the captives representing the 
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“hard labour and rigorous slavery to which they were subjected, 
their being confined in slave prisons, with six hundred captives 
of other nations, and their exposure to that fatal disorder the 
plague’’) that it is confidently believed that the ransom demanded 
by the Dey would have been paid, but for the obvious considera- 
tion that it would have operated as a temptation for the capture of 
American citizens in preference to those of other countries,—in 
the expectation of obtaining a larger sum for their ransom: the 
question was not so much, at what price the prisoners then in 
captivity should be purchased, as what standard should be fixed 
at which American captives should thereafter be ransomed ; and 
with all the interest felt for the unfortunate Americans then held 
in bondage, every consideration of justice and policy seemed to 
forbid their being released on terms that must have operated as 
a bounty for the enslavement of every American found in the 
Mediterranean. 

We must believe that if the eventual failure of these ne- 
gotiations could have been foreseen, the government would 
at once have perceived the necessity of providing a naval 
force. But as the American people would not reconcile them- 
selves to the idea of leaving their brethren exposed to ali the 
hardships of a rigorous captivity until ships could be built, the 
public voice approved of the attempt of buying that peace which 
the country was supposed to be in no condition to enforce. In 
the cruel dilemma in which the administration was placed, the 
conduct of General Washington was in all respects considerate, 
and eminently judicious. It appears from Mr. Jetlersou’s re- 
port, made to Congress on the 2ath of December, 1790, that 
after the failure of the direct negociation, the assistance of the 
Mathurins was obtained. ‘This was a religious order of France, 
instituted in ancient times for the redemption of Christian cap- 
tives from the infidel powers.” They kept, we are informed, 
secret agents at the courts of those powers, constantly employed 
in seeking out and redeeming the captives of their own country, 
which they effected on much more reasonable terms than had 
ever been accomplished by the public agents of any government 
in Europe. This benevolent order of men readily undertook 
the task of acting as the secret agents of the United States, in 
redeeming Amevican captives. It was, however, considered 
necessary to their success, that the idea should be held out, that 
the American government had determined to abandon their 
citizens to their fate. All public negociations theretore ceased ; 
the daily allowance of provisions formerly made, and which we 
are told was so liberal as to evince that it came from a public 
source, was withdrawn, and to destroy every expectation of 
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a redemption by the United States; the bills of the Spanish 
Consul were not answered; and it was even found necessary 
(says Mr. Jetferson) ‘‘to go so far as to suffer the captives them- 
selves, and their friends to believe, that no attention was paid to 
them, and that no notice would be taken of their letters.” “ It 
would have been unsafe (he continues) to trust them with a 
secret, the disclosure of which might forever prevent their re- 
demption, by raising the demands of the captors to sums, which 
a due regard to our seamen, still in freedom, would forbid us to 
give. This was the most trying of all circumstances, and drew 
from them the most afflicting reproaches.” But where there 
was a prospect of serving the cause of humanity, or promoting 
the welfare of their country, the President and his Secre- 
tary of State were not to be deterred from going boldly for- 
ward in the path of duty—though by so doing, they necessarily 
subjected themselves to imputations, which to men of refined 
sentiment and patriotic feelings, must have been, of all others, 
the most difficult to be borne in silence. 

All these efforts, however, failed. ‘The French Revolution 
transferred the lands and revenues of the clergy tothe people, and 
by withdrawing the means, seemed to have suspended the proceed- 
ings of the Mathurins. The Russians, the Neapolitans, and the 
Spaniards too, about the same time, redeemed at exorbitant sums, 
their captured citizens, and slaves had become so scarce, that they 
would hardly be sold at any price. The patience of General 
Washington was at length completely exhausted, and he was 
driven to the determination of redeeming our captives, even on 
the terms proposed by the Dey of Algiers himself. On thexth 
of May, 1792, he accordingly submitted te the Senate, in confi- 
dence, the question, whether they would sanction such a treaty, 
and receiving an answer in the affirmative, took measures to 
effect the object. But it was now too late to purchase peace on 
anyterms. ‘The sudden and unexpected conclusion of a truce 
with Portugal (brought about as the American Ambassador, 
Colonel Humphreys, declares, ‘‘by the British court, not only 
without authority, but even without consulting the court of Por- 
tugal,” and which he denounces as “an execrable plot,”) by 
throwing open not only the Mediterranean, but the gates of the 
Atlantic to Algerine cruisers left our commerce and seamen 
entirely at their mercy, at a time when the United States did 
not possess a single vessel of war. The Dey would now listen 
to no terms whatever. His language was, “let the American 
Ambassador take care how he comes here under the protection 
of any flag whatever,—if L were to make peace with every body, 
what should I do with my corsairs.” In the course of a single 
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eruize, undertaken at this period, the Algerine fleet, which con- 
sisted of only four small frigates and a few xebecks, captured 
ten American vessels, and carried upwards of one hundred of 
our citizens into slavery. Our affairs had now reached a crisis 
which seemed to leave the American government no alternative 
but to fit out a naval force, as speedily as possible, unless indeed, 
it had been prepared to abandon the navigation of the Medi- 
terranean altogether. Colonel Humphreys, in his letter to the 
Secretary of State, dated 25th of December, 1793, earnestly 
pressed this view of the subject on the consideration of the gov- 
ernment. ‘If we mean (says he) to have a commerce we must 
have a naval force to defend it. It appears absurd to trust to 
the fleets of Portugal, or avy other nation, to protect and convoy 
our trade.” The. American Consul, O’Brien, in his letter to 
Colonel Humphreys, is even still more explicit. He declares, 
“that he sees no alternative, but for the United States, with all 
possible speed, to fit out a naval force,” and adds, ‘that if this 
plan is not adopted, the corsairs of Algiers and Tunis will re- 
main masters of the western ocean,—they will cruise in the 
channels of the western islands, and be tempted to go even on 
the coasts of the United States.” The whole subject was at 
length submitted to Congress by the President, and on the 27th 
of March, 1794, an act was passed to provide a naval armament. 
The preamble of the act is in these words, viz :—‘* Whereas the 
depredations committed by the Algerine corsairs on our com- 
merce, render it necessary that a naval force should be provided 
for its protection. Be it therefore enacted, &c.” ~The act au- 
thorized the President to provide, equip, and employ four ships 
of 44 guns, and two of 36, or in lieu thereof, a naval force, not 
exceeding in the whole that directed by the act—no ship to 
carry less than 32 guns, and then follows a special provision, 
“that if a peace shall take place between the United States 
and the regency of Algiers, no further proceeding shall be had 
under this act.” Without this provision (says Goldsborough) 
it is well understood that this act wouldnot have passed, and 
even so restricted, the bill passed by a majority of only eleven 
votes. 
If our limits permitted, it would be curious and somewhat 


. amusing, to examine the arguments urged in Congress on that 
- occasion, against a navy, and in favour of buying the friendship 


of the Barbary powers, and even, if necessary, of subsidizing 
some of the European naval powers to protect our trade. But 
this we must forego. Contrary to all expectation, a peace was 
concluded with Algiers on the Sth of September, 1795, and 
before a single vessel, authorized by the law, had been finished, 
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though so much progress had been made in building them, that 
it was expected all the frigates might have been launched and 
completely equipped in the course of the year 1796, and at an 
expense less than half of what had been already expended. 
Congress was now compelled to decide whether the work 
should be abandoned, and all that had been done should be 
lost, or a navy of some description be suffered to exist. As 
usnal in such eases, a middle course was adopted ; and it was 
finally deciled to complete three of the frigates which were in 
a state of the greatest forwardness—applying for that purpose 
the appropriation theretofore made for the whole. In a table 
exhibited in the work before us, the expense of this treaty with 
Algiers is set forth, and it appears, from the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to have cost the United States nine 
hundred and ninety-two thousand, four hundred and sixty-three 
dollars—(over and above the annuity stipulated to be paid, and 
which it was estimated could not be paid at a cost to the United 
States of less than seventy thousand dollars per annuin)—an 
amount falling but little short of the whole estimated cost of the 
six frigates, which had they been provided in due season, would, 
probably, have afforded (as a much smaller force has since done) 
complete protection to our commerce, and repaid at once, the 
whole expense of their construction. 

The next great era in the naval history of the country, was 
that created by our difficulties with France. In the wars which 
grew out of the French Revolution, it was scarcely to have been 
expected that American commerce could escape depredations. 
We accordingly find that as early as 1793, both England and 
France began to capture our ships, impress our seamen, and, 
in short, to pursue that system, from the effects of which we 
were only able finally to relieve ourselves, by adopting measures 
of retaliation against one of those powers, and waging open war 
against the other. By the report of the Secretary of State, 
accompanying the President’s Message of March, 1794, it ap- 
pears, that the vexations and spoliations on our commerce had 
then reached such an alarming height as to threaten the ruin 
of our trade. These difficulties continued to increase until the 
latter end of the year 1795, when our differences with Great 
Britain were terminated by the ratification of Jay’s treaty. Our 
differences with France, however, seemed rather to have been 
increased by that treaty, and on the 7th of December, 1796, 
President Washington, in his speech to Congress, called its 
attention to the subject of these depredations, and invoked it 
to remember “‘ what was due to the character of the government 
and of the country.” The message contains the first distinct 
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recommendation by the executive, of a naval policy. “To an 
active external commerce, (says the President) the protection 
of a naval foree is indispensable. This is manifest of wars to 
which a state itself is a party. But besides this, it is in our 
own experience that the most sincere neutrality, is not a suf- 
ficient guard against the depredations of nations at war. To 
secure respect to a neutral flag, requires a naval force orga- 
nised and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggression. This 
may even prevent the necessity of going to war, by discouraging 
belligerents from committing such violations of the rights of 
the neutral party, as may first or last leave no other option. 
From the best information [ have been able to obtain, it would 
seem as if our trade to the Mediterranean, without a protecting 
force, will always be insecure, and our citizens exposed to the 
calamities from which numbers of them have but just been re- 
lieved. ‘These considerations invite the United States to look 
to the means, and to set about the gradual creation of a navy. 
Will it not then be advisable to begin without delay to provide 
and lay up the materials for building and equipping of ships 
of war, and to proceed in the work by degrees, in proportion as 
our resources shall render it practicable without inconvenience, 
so that a future war of Europe may not find our commerce in 
the same unprotected state in which it was found by the pre- 
sent?” 

In the first message of President Adams, (16th May, 1797,) 
he enforces the wisdom of this policy in very emphatic language. 
In consequence of the message of General Washington, Con- 
gress called for a report respecting the depredations committed 
on the commerce of the United States. It appeared from the 
report made in obedience to this call, that between three and 
four hundred American vessels had been captured by French 
cruisers—the greater number of which had been condemned. 

Congress at this session, among other measures, having in 
view the protection of the commerce and the vindication of the 
honour of the country, authorized the President to fit out and 
employ the frigates United States, Constitution and Constel- 
lation, and made an appropriation for completing the three 
frigates then on the stocks. This was the second important 
step taken by the Government for the purpose of creating a 
naval force, and like the former, it was forced upon them by 
hard necessity. Every thing was now rapidly tending to a 
rupture with France. Every effort to avert that calamity seemed 
only to hasten its approach. At length Congress determined, 
in accordance with the declared wishes of the President, to 
take measures to redress our wrongs by force of arms. 
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On the 9th of April, 1798, the Secretary of War (then also 
charged with the duty of superintending the concerns of the 
navy) submitted to the House of Representatives his plans for 
the protection of our commerce. Among the means recom- 
mended as indispensably necessary, was ‘a provision for build- 
ing or purchasing two vessels of 22 guns, eight of 20 guns, and 
ten of 16 guns; and, that the President should be vested with 
authority in case of open rupture, to provide, by such means as 
he may judge best, a number of ships of the line not exceeding 
six, or an equivalent force in frigates.”” With these recommen- 
dations Congress so far complied, as to authorize the President 
“to cause to be built, purchased or hired, a number of vessels 
not exceeding twelve, to carry not more than 22 guns each.” 
A few days afterwards, the office of Secretary of the Navy was 
created, and Benjamin Stoddert (a gentleman who proved him- 
self, says our author, pre-eminently qualified for the station) was 
appointed to that office. 

In the course of the months of May, June and July, of the 
same year, acts were passed declaring the treaties with France 
no longer obligatory—authorizing the capture of French armed 
vessels—and directing so many additional vessels of war to be 
built, as made the whole number at that time, (July 1798) au- 
thorized by law, amount to— 

12 Ships of not less than 32 guns, 
12 “ of not less than 20, nor exceeding 24, 

And 6 “* — of 18 guns, besides gallies and revenue cutters. 
So great was the activity displaved in providing this force, that 
towards the close of the year 1798, there were actually at sea, 
no less than four squadrons, under the separate commands of 
Commodores Barry, Truxton, Tingey, and Stephen Decatur, 
Senior, consisting in all, of four frigates, four ships of 18 guns, 
and eight smaller vessels. Of the operations of the navy during 
this brief French war, our limits will not permit us to speak. 
The spirit of the country blazed forth—several brilliant naval 
actions were fought, and splendid victories achieved, and all 
doubt was removed of the ability of the United States to carry on 
maritime warfare successfully and gloriously. 

Though many other officers eminently distinguished them- 
selves, Truxton was the hero of the French war. In the actions 
with the Insurgent and the Vengeance, the former of which 
he captured, and the latter compelled to strike her colors, 
(though she finally escaped) he achieved victories over a greatly 
superior force, and displayed so much skill and gallantry as to 
command universal admiration, and to receive, with a gold 
medal, the thanks ef Congress. In looking over the list of 
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names which became “known to fame” in the course of this 
war, we find those of Rodgers, Hull, Stewart, Porter, and many 
others which have since become identified with the honor of the 
navy, and the glory of the country. 

On the 3d of March, 1801, our hostilities with France were 
terminated by a treaty of peace, and the active services of the 
navy being no longer required, the President was authorized by 
“the act providing for a Naval Peace Establishment,” “to 
cause to be sold all the vessels belonging to the navy, except 
the following, viz :—The United States, Constitution, President, 
Chesapeake, Philadelphia, Constellation, Congress, New-York, 
Boston, Essex, Adams, John Adams, and General Greene.” 
The act further directed, that six of the frigates should be kept 
in constant service, and the President was required to retain in 
service, nine captains, thirty-six lieutenants, and one hundred 
and fifty midshipmen. 

Happily for the fortunes of the navy, the termination of hos- 
tilities with France, was immediately followed by new difficul- 
ties with the Barbary Powers—and the moment our vessels of 
war returned into port, it became necessary to despatch a fleet 
under Commodore Dale to the Mediterranean. For a period 
of nearly four years, (from 1801 to 1805) the operations of this 
squadron (successively commanded by Commodores Dale, Mor- 
ris, Samuel Barron, Preble, and Rodgers) were carried on with 
various degrees of energy and success, but throughout the whole 
period, our young officers were undergoing a course of instruc- 
tion, and were subjected to a system of training, the beneficial 
effects of which, the country has experienced from that period 
even to the present hour. The result of the French war, and 
especially the brilliant achievements of Truxton, had excited 
the spirit of the navy, and given an impulse to our brave and 
enterprising young men, which now burst forth with a splendour 
which adorned their names with imperishable glory. 

For two years, however, after the American fleet made its 
appearance in the Mediterranean, no actions were performed 
(if we except the capture of the Tripoli, of 14 guns, by the En- 
terprise, of 12 guns, commanded by Lieutenant Sterrett) which 
at all satisfied the expectations of the country. The people of 
the United States had begun to look upon the navy with a par- 
tial eye—they had become proud of its high character, and 
were not to be satisfied with any thing short of complete and 
dazzling success. ‘The boast of Commodore Morris, therefore, 
‘*that during the whole period of his command, there was not 
a citizen of the United States who either lost his property, or 
was made a captive,” was not admitted as an apology for the 
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production of no trophies, during a cruise of two years. He was 
therefore superseded, and the historian in acquitting him of any 
deficiency in point of courage, attributes his want of success 
“to indolence and want of capacity.”’” His successor, Commo- 
dore Preble, on whom the command of the fleet devolved in the 
latter part of the year 1503, soon acquired for himself a reputa- 
tion, which is as fresh now, as when with the thanks of his coun- 
try, a gold medal was presented him for “his gallantry and good 
conduct.” Under his command, the spirit of the navy, impa- 
tient of the restraint to which it seems to have been subjected, 
burst forth in a series of daring enterprises and brilliant achieve- 
ments, which, though not on a large scale, were as perfect of 
their kind as ever graced the annals of any country. 

The first, and perhaps the most splendid of these achieve- 
ments, was the destruction of the Philadelphia, in the harbour 
of Tripoli, by the gallant, the lamented—and ‘all accomplish- 
ed” Decatur. For boldness of design, and skill in execution, 
this was one of the most finished exploits that ever graced the 
records of naval warfare. According to the account of Commo- 
dore Preble (for the affair has, in some respects, been differently 
represented by others) Decatur, then a lieutenant, was dispatch- 
ed in a small ketch, called the Intrepid, of 4 guns and seventy 
men, to destroy the Tripolitan (late the United States’ frigate 
Philadelphia, of 44 guns) which had been unfortunately captured 
by the Turks, in consequence of her having grounded near the 
entrance of the harbour of Tripoli. The frigate was moored in 
the harbour of Tripoli, within pistol shot of the shore, and was 
surrounded with a considerable naval force and powerful land 
batteries, mounting upwards of one hundred pieces of heavy 
cannon. Decatur (with whom the idea of this enterprise is said 
to have originated) proceeded in company with the Syren, Lieu- 
tenant Stewart, to the harbour of Tripoli, and having arrived 
there, he entered the harbour on the night of the 16th of Febru- 
ary; running up alongside of the Philadelphia, Decatur threw 
himself with his handful of brave men on board, and after a short 
and desperate struggle, succeeded in carrying her, when, in 
obedience to the orders of Preble, he set fire to his prize, and 
brought off his crew in safety, under a tremendous fire from all 
the Turkish batteries and armed vessels in the harbour. In the 
mean time, the Syren having gained her position without the har- 
bour, dispatched her boats to aid in the enterprise, which, how- 
ever, from accidental causes, were prevented from effecting a junc- 
tion with the Intrepid, until after the frigate had been carried. 

The attacks on the Tripelitan gun-boats followed in quick 
succession, and led to a series of heroic actions, which, if they 
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had been the only exploits of our little navy, would have immor- 
talized the men who performed them. — In these affairs, the two 
Decaturs, Sommers, Chauncey, Bainbridge, Trippe, Caldwell, 
Spence, Dorsey, Izard, Morris, and many others, most gallantly 
distinguished themselves. 

The closing scene, in which three of our most promising offi- 
cers,—Sommers, Israel, and Wadsworth,—like the Decii, sur- 
rendered themselves a voluntary sacrifice for their country,— 
res lized in modern times the heroism of the proudest days of 
Rome. We have not room to prosecute this grateful theme. It 
would give us pleasure to trace succinctly the operations of the 
squadron under Commodore Preble, up to the moment of his 
being superseded by Commodore Samuel Barron,—an event 
which seems to have filled the bosom of Preble, if not with in- 
dignation, certainly with the deepest regret. This gallant offi- 
cer, the pride of his country—the ornament of the navy,—was 
recalled, at the very moment that the fruits of all his labours 
were to be reaped. ‘This measure, which savored so much of 
injustice, we are assured was forced on the administration, by 
necessity. ‘The difficulties which had been encountered in 
bringing the Turks to reasonable terms,—the bloody battles 
which had been fought, and the losses which had been suf- 
fered, had induced the administration to believe, that it was ne- 
cessary to send a much larger squadron to the Mediterranean— 
to command which, it was found necessary to employ at least 
two captains, senior to Preble. If higher grades had been known 
in our navy, the services of Preble would certainly have justified 
his promotion. In any navy in Europe, one hundred officers 
would have been at once advanced, if that measure had been ne- 
cessary to secure to such an officer as Preble, a command which 
was assuredly his right, by the best of all titles,—hard fought 
battles—brilliant victories—and continued success. But Preble 
had the mortification of being recalled, at the very moment of 
his proudest triumph. Congress and the nation, however, as 
well as the officers of the navy, did ample justice to his exalted 
merits ;—and the conclusion of peace with the Barbary Powers, 
which very soon followed, has always been considered as the 
consequence of the achievements of the navy whilst under his 
command. Commodore Samuel Barron, his successor, was 
very soon compelled to relinquish his command by ill health, 
and the judictous and energetic conduct of Commodore Rodgers, 
on whom the command then devolved, terminated a glorious 
war by an honorable and lasting peace—a peace which forever 
abolished ransom and tribute; which, for upwards of twenty 
years, has been but once interrupted, and has given greater secu- 
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rity to American commerce in the Mediterranean, than has ever 
been enjoyed by the most powerful maritime states of Europe. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the Tripolitan war, the 
public mind received an impulse most disastrous to the navy, 
and which long threatened its entire destruction. The distin- 
guished services performed by Decatur, Sommers, Trippe, and 
their companions in gun-boats, had brought these vessels into 
favour. Mr. Jefferson too, (who exer cised a control over pub- 
lic opinion, never, we are persuaded, surpassed in this country) 
with the sentiments of a philosopher and the feelings of a phi- 
lanthropist, had certainly conceived the idea, that by pursuing a 
just and pacific policy towards all nations, we might escape wars, 
which he believed originated entirely from the ambition or cu- 
pidity of rival states. It was a part of his scheme of government, 
therefore, to adopt a policy not only truly pacific, but strictly 
defensive, and it was his favourite theory that a nation by retir- 
ing, when assailed, upon its own resources, and ceasing to hold 
intercourse with those who violated her rights, might obtain 
redress, by appealing not to the fears, but the interests of the 
aggressor. It is not to be denied that these benevolent theories 
of our great statesman, though originating in the most philoso- 
phical spirit, have been proved by our dear-bought experience 
to be altogether visionary and impracticable, at least in the pre- 
sent state of the world. ‘The restrictive system, as a means of 
coercion, once so popular, has now, we believe, no advocates in 
this country; and the substitution of gun-boats for an efficient 
naval force (which grew out of, and was, indeed, a part of that 
system) has shared the same fate. The first gun-boats built in 
the United States were constructed under the act of 2d March, 
1805, which authorized the President to cause to be built a num- 
ber not exceeding twenty-five, for the protection of the ports and 
harbours of the United States. It is not a little mortifying to 
reflect, that at the time of the adoption of the gun-boat system, 
several of the most distinguished naval commanders were con- 
sulted on the subject, and it was with their full concurrence that 
a system was adopted, which, for a long time threatened, and in 
the end, very nearly effected, the entire annihilation of the navy. 
From the time when the first batch of these useless vessels was 
constructed, up to the year 1811, the number was constantly 
increasing. Every new outrage on our commerce or seamen. 
was met by building an additional number of gun-boats, until 
near two hundred of these miserable vessels encumbered our 
harbours. While this system was vigorously prosecuted, the 
navy was almost entirely neglected. Indeed, the expense of 
building and maintaining the gun-boats, in a great measure, de- 
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prived the country of the means of providing for the navy, and it 
was a fatal error of our naval officers that they should ever 
have been considered as a part of this establishment. As a 
branch of the fortification system, and manned chiefly by artil- 
lerists, the gun-boats would have been comparatively harmless te 
the navy. The service itself, it has been forcibly remarked by 
our author, by confining our officers and seamen to harbour 
duty, occasioned idle habits, subversive of all good discipline 
and subordination, and utterly destructive of that generous am- 
bition and spirit of emulation which insures professional pre- 
eminence. The first intimation of any change in the policy of 
the government, in relation to gun-boats, will be found in the 
act of 30th March, 1812, which, while it provides for putting the 
frigates into actual service, and appropriates two hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum, for three years, for ship timber, gives 
authority ‘“‘for laying up the gun-boats as soon as it shall be 
deemed compatible with the good of the public service,” aud 
from that time they seein to have been abandoned by coninion 
consent, to their fate. They rapidly fell into decay, and in a 
few years ceased to exist, leaving no memorial but the wrecks 
which now encumber our harbours. 

In looking back to the period, when under a singular popular 
delusion, the gun-boats were considered as the appropriate de- 
fence for the coasts and harbours of the United States,—we are 
astonished that the obvious facts and calculations (of which we 
have a valuable summary from the pen of Mr. Goldsborough) 
demonstrating their utter inutility, should have been so com- 
pletely overlooked. Indeed, it is manifest (if we except an 
accidental encounter with an enemy in a calm) that the only 
situation in which gun-boats could be of the smallest use, would 
be when stationed on a shoal—in front of the point to be defend- 
ed, and out of the reach of frigates and ships of the line. How 
many positions of this description are to be found in the harbors 
of the United States, we will not undertake to say, but we will 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that no situation can be 
conceived, in which floating batteries would not, in all respects, 
be more efficient, and much cheaper. 

We are now arrived at the great era in the history of the 
navy, When the solid foundation was laid of a permanent estab- 
lishment, projected on a scale commensurate with the power 
and resources of the country,—calculated to grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their strength,—and destined, at 
no distant day, to afford security from foreign invasion, and pro- 
tection to the American flag in every sea. Up to this period, 
all the efforts made im favour of the navy had resulted, as we 
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have seen, in the hasty preparation of a few vessels of war, on 
the pressure of some great emergency, to be laid aside the mo- 
ment that pressure was removed. But now the question was 
finally submitted to the country, whether it was indeed the po- 
licy of the United States to create, build up, and sustain a naval 
establishment, adequate to the wants and resources of the coun- 
try. The time at which this great question was submitted was 
peculiarly propitious, and the men by whom it was brought for- 
ward and sustained, were, froin their known principles, distin- 
guished talents, and high character, eminently qualified to give 
it popularity. Itis not to be denied that there had long existed 
a deep-rooted jealousy of a naval establishment. The advocates 
of economy in the national expenditures had, on this subject, united 
with those who entertained great distrust of all establishments of a 
military character, and to these was added a large number among 
the most estimable of our fellow-citizens,who hardly seemed tocon- 
sider any measure as national which had for its object the protec- 
tion of commerce or the rights of their countrymen on the ocean. 
It was the common language of that day (as may be seen in the 
debates in Congress on Mr. Cheves’ navy bill) that commerce 
was not entitled to protection, that to guard our merchants and 
our seamen by force of arms, from dangers to which it was said 
“they had voluntarily exposed themselves,’ would cost more 
than our trade was worth,—that the resources of the country 
were altogether inadequate to these objects, and that “in creat- 
ing a navy, we were only building ships for Great Britain.”” We 
repeat, however, that the crisis was a favourable one for refut- 
ing errors like these, and this advantage was seized upon and 
pressed with a zeal and power which carried the navy triumph- 
antly through all difficulties, and gave it an opportunity which 
alone was wanted of demonstrating, by practical results, its 
eminent utility as a means both of protection and offence. For 
this great event, the country is chiefly indebted to Mr. Cheves, 
to whom more justly than to any man now alive, belongs the 
proud title of ‘‘ Father of the Navy.” It is weil known to the 
nation, that at the commencement of the session of Congress, 
commonly called the war session, (1311-1512) many of the 
ablest men inthe United States, of both political parties, were 
drawn from their retirement, and forced into the public councils 
for the express purpose of relieving us, if possible, from the un- 
happy and degraded situation in which we were then placed, 
and the House of Representatives presented a combination of 
various and powerful talent, such as had, perhaps, never before 
been brought into conflict in the councils of the nation. The 
great leaders of the republican party in Congress, were at 
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length united in the determination to abandon the restrictive 
system, and to seek the redress of our wrongs by war,—while 
the opposition of that day, distrusting as they alleged the power 
and resources of the nation, to wage war successfully against 
Great Britain, and distrusting stil] more, perhaps, the men 
then in the administration of our public affairs,—seem to have 
acted on the principle, that the redress of all our grievances, 


was only to be found in a change of rulers. It is not our pre- 


sent purpose to notice the proceedings of the twelfth Congress, 
further than they have a direct and intimate bearing on the sub- 
ject now under our consideration. Mr. Cheves was appointed 
Chairman of the Committee of Naval Affairs, and at once en- 
tered upon the subject of a naval establishment, with the energy 
and judgment for which he is so eminently distinguished. Look- 
ing to the war which was then at hand, as well as to the per- 
manent interests of the United States, this enlightened practical 
statesman, resolved to submit to the representatives of the peo- 
ple and to the nation, the great question, whether it was our 
true policy to establish and maintain a navy,—a question which 
it was manifest, from the past history of the country, had never 
yet been decided. The Report, which stands at the head of 
this article, was the fruit of this determination. In the preiimi- 
nary inquiries which led to that report, many of the most expe- 
rienced and intelligent officers of our navy were examined,— 
the naval establishments of other countries were carefully looked 
into,—our necessities and our resources were accurately weighed, 
and the deliberate opinion was expressed by the committee, that 
in every view of the subject, it was the true policy of the United 
States to build up a naval establishment, as the cheapest, the 
safest, and the best protection to their sea-coast, and to their com- 
merce, and, that such an establishment was inseparably con- 
nected with the future prosperity, safety, and glory of the coun- 
try. From this able report, we must be permitted to make one 
or two extracts :— 


“The important engine of national strength and national security, 
which is formed by a naval force, has hitherto, in the opinion of the 
committee, been treated with a neglect highly impolitic, or supported 


- with a spirit so languid, as while it has preserved the existence of the 


establishment, has had the effect of loading it with the imputations of 
wasteful expense and comparative inefficiency. 

“No system has hitherto been adopted, which, though limited by the 
dispe!.sing security of the times, and the just economy of our republican 
institutions, was yet calculated to enlarge, gradually, with the progress 
of the nation’s growth in population, in wealth, and in commerce, or 


expand with an exergy proportioned to a crisis of particular danger. 
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“That a naval protection is particularly secured to the interest of 
commerce by our great political compact, is proved by that part of the 
Constitution which expressly gave to Congress the power “ to provide 
and maintain a navy ;”” and is confirmed by the history of the mes, 
aud the particular circumstances which led to its institution ; but it is 
alike secured by the fundamental nature of all government, which ex- 
tends to every interest under its authority a protection (if within the 
nation’s means) which is adequate to its preservation; nor is this pro- 
tection called for only by the interest of a particular description of 
men, or a particular tract of country. A navy is as necessary to 
protect the mouths of the Mississippi, the channel through which the 
produce of the agriculture of the Western States must pass, to become 
valuable, as the bays of the Chesapeake and Delaware, aud more neces- 
sary than on the shores of the Eastern or Southern States.” 


After stating that two objections had been strongly urged, 
viz: Ist. The great expense of a naval establishment, and 2ly. 
The inability of the country to maintain a navy ‘“ against the 
power of Great Britain.” The committee say— 


“ The first objection appears to your committee to be founded on a 
mistaken assumption of the fact, for, in their opinion, a naval force, 
withiu due limits, and under proper regulations, will constitute the 
cheapest defence of the nation. 

“The other objection your committee suppose to have been founded 
on an imperfect examination of the subject ; for those who are best able 
toform an opinion on this matter, from congenial professional pursuits as 
weil asa particular knowledge of the marine of Great Britain, declare, 
that she cannot, at any time, spare more than a very limited force for 
the American station; one that can be effectually resisted by an estab- 
lishment which may be supported by this government without a great 
direct expense ; which, in its effects, will greatly more than reimburse 
to the natioual wealth the sums which may be drawn from it for this ob- 
ject; protect our harbours from insult, our coasting trade from spolia- 
tious, and give us the dominion of a sea on our borders which we ought 
to call our own, and defend with cur cannon.* 

“* With this view your committee have not considered the subject with 
regard only to the practicable and advisable preparation for the pre- 


* In the opinion of the committee, (in which they were supported by officers of 
the navy,) it would be necessary to enable a British fleet to maiutain the command 
of the American coast, that a number of vessels should be employed on that service 
at least twice, and, perhaps three times as great as our own. The distanve from 
Europe, the difficulty of procuring supplies,—the necessity of frequent reliefs, and 
the numerous stations on which British fleets must be kept, demonstrated in their 
opinion, that Great Britain could never employ against the United States a suffi- 
cient force to keep the command of our coasts in the face of an American squadron 
of twelve ships of the line, and twenty frigates. This, according to their calcula- 
tions, would require a larger fleet than had ever been brought to act together, even 
when “the empire of the seas” was supposed to be at stake. It may be well doubted, 
however, whether these calculations are at all applicable to the existing state of 
things, when, by the creation of a powerful naval station at Bermuda, the British 
naval establishment bas been brought to our very doors. This isa subject worthy 
of the early and serious consideration of our government. 
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length united in the determination to abandon the restrictive 
system, and to seek the redress of our wrongs by war,—while 
the opposition of that day, distrusting as they alleged the power 
and resources of the nation, to wage war successfully against 
Great Britain, and distrusting still more, perhaps, the men 
then in the administration of our public affairs,—seem to have 
acted on the principle, that the redress of all our grievances, 


was only to be found in a change of rulers. It is not our pre- 


sent purpose to notice the proceedings of the twelfth Congress, 
further than they have a direct and intimate bearing on the sub- 
ject now under our consideration. Mr. Cheves was appointed 
Chairman of the Committee of Naval Affairs, and at once en- 
tered upon the subject of a naval establishment, with the energy 
and judgment for which he is so eminently distinguished. Look- 
ing to the war which was then at hand, as well as to the per- 
manent interests of the United States, this enlightened practical 
statesman, resolved to submit to the representatives of the peo- 
ple and to the nation, the great question, whether it was our 
true policy to establish and maintain a navy,—a question which 
it was manifest, from the past history of the country, had never 
yet been decided. The Report, which stands at the head of 
this article, was the fruit of this determination. In the preiimi- 
nary inquiries which led to that report, many of the most expe- 
rienced and intelligent officers of our navy were examined,— 
the naval establishments of other countries were carefully looked 
into,—our necessities and our resources were accurately weighed, 
and the deliberate opinion was expressed by the committee, that 
in every view of the subject, it was the true policy of the United 
States to build up a naval establishment, as the cheapest, the 
safest, and the best protection to their sea-coast, and to their com- 
merce, and, that such an establishment was inseparably con- 
nected with the future prosperity, safety, and glory of the coun- 
try. From this able report, we must be permitted to make one 
or two extracts :— 


“The important engine of national strength and national security, 
which is formed by a naval force, has hitherto, in the opinion of the 
committee, been treated with a neglect highly impolitic, or supported 


_ with a spirit so languid, as while it has preserved the existence of the 


establishment, has had the effect of loading it with the imputations of 
wasteful expense and comparative inefficiency. 

“No system has hitherto been adopted, which, though limited by the 
dispe!sing security of the times, and the just economy of our republican 
institutions, was yet calculated to enlarge, gradually, with the progress 
of the nation’s growth in population, in wealth, and in commerce, or 


expand with an energy proportioned to a crisis of particular danger. 
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“That a naval protection is particularly secured to the interest of 
commerce by our great political compact, is proved by that part of the 
Constitution which expressly gave to Congress the power “ to provide 
and maintain a navy ;” and is coufirmed by the history of the umes, 
aud the particular circumstances which led to its institution ; but it is 
alike secured by the fundamental nature of all government, which ex- 
tends to every interest under its authority a protection (if within the 
natiou’s means) which is adequate to its preservation; nor is this pro- 
tection called for only by the interest of a particular description of 
men, or a particular tract of country. A navy is as necessary to 
protect the mouths of the Mississippi, the channel through which the 
produce of the agriculture of the Western States must pass, to become 
valuable, as the bays of the Chesapeake and Delaware, aud more neces- 
sary than on the shores of the Eastern or Southern States.” 


After stating that two objections had been strongly urged, 
viz: Ist. The great expense of a naval establishment, and 2ly. 
The inabiiity of the country to maintain a navy ‘ against the 
power of Great Britain.” The committee say— 


“The jirst objection appears to your committee to be founded on a 
mistaken assumption of the fact, for, in their opinion, a naval force, 
withiu due limits, and under proper regulations, will constitute the 
cheapest defence of the nation. 

“ The other objection your committee suppose to have been founded 
on an imperfect examination of the subject ; for those who are best able 
toform an opinion on this matter, from congenial professional pursuits as 
weil as a particular knowledge of the marine of Great Britain, declare, 
that she cannot, at any time, spare more than a very limited force for 
the American station ; one that can be effectually resisted by an estab- 
lishment which may be supported by this government without a great 
direct expense ; which, in its effects, will greatly more than reimburse 
to the natioual wealth the sums which may be drawu from it for this ob- 
ject; protect our harbours from insult, our coasting trade from spolia- 
tions, and give us the dominion of a sea on our bordeis which we ought 
to call our own, and defend with our cannon.* 

** With this view your committee have not considered the subject with 
regard only to the practicable and advisable preparation for the pre- 


* In the opinion of the committee, (in which they were supported by officers of 
the navy,) it would be necessary to enable a British fleet to maiutain the command 
of the American coast, that a number of vessels should be employed on that service 
at least twice, and, perhaps three times as great as our own. The distance from 
Europe, the difficulty of procuring supplies,—the necessity of frequent reliefs, and 
the numerous stations on which British fleets must be kept, demonstrated in their 
opinion, that Great Britain could never employ against the United States a suffi- 
cient force to keep the command of our coasts in the face of an American squadron 
of twelve ships of the line, and twenty frigates. This, according to their calcula- 


tions, would require a larger fleet than had ever been brought to act together, even 
when “the empire of the seas” was supposed to be at stake. It may be well doubted, 
however, whether these calculations are at all applicable to the existing state of 
things, when, by the creation of a powerful naval station at Bermuda, the British 
naval establishment bas been brought to our very doors. This is a subject worthy 
of the early and serious consideration of our government. 
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sent momentous crisis, which, whatever it may be, must be greatly inad- 
equate for the reasous already stated : but the object of the committee is 
to recommend a system which shall look to futurity, and though limited 
by the present situation and means of the country, having a capacity to 
be enlarged in proportion to the growing wealth, commerce, and popu- 
lation of the nation.” [The committee then add—}To restrain the great 
energies of such a number as this country possesses of the best seamen 
the world ever beheld, and such a mass of tonnage as Great Britain her- 
self has not boasted more than twenty years, will as much transcend the 
feeble efforts of the politician as it would be beyond his power to create 
them. ‘They are formed by the high behest of beneficent nature, uur- 
tured by our wise, free and happy public institutions, and can only perish 
with the latter. 

** Your committee, however, admit, that it will neither be politic nor 
practicable to swell the naval establishment of this country to the size of 
our desires or of our necessities ; but a gradual increase of it, is, in their 
opinion, within the most limited means, and within the obvious policy of 
the government: and, in attempting this, some present addition will be 
made (too little—much too little, they lament) to the best strength of the 
nation, asa measure of preparation for this crisis of danger. 

** With these observations, and with a full, detailed, and useful report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, in reply to questions propounded by your 
committee, they beg leave to recommend, that all the vessels of war of 
the United States, not now in service, which are worthy of repair, be 
immediately repaired, fitted out, and put into actual service.” 


In the bill which accompanied this report, no authority was 
given to build ships of the line. It will be found, on examining 
Mr. Cheves’ speech, however, in support of the system recom- 
mended by the committee, that the force which it was contem- 
plated to create, and of which the frigates authorized by this 
bill, were only a part, consisted of twelve ships of the line, and 
twenty frigates, besides floating batteries, and other vessels of 
an inferior class. 

In examining the situation of the navy at this period, our at- 
tention is arrested by the very low condition into which it had 
been suffered to fall. From the official statements which ac- 
company the report, it appears that we had but three frigates 
of the first class in the navyy,—that but five vessels, of any de- 
scription were in commission, viz: 


The President, : : : : : : 44guns 


United States, : : : : : : 44 


and, that we owned, in the whole, but ten, seven of which were 
of the second class, and of inferior force,—all wanting extensive 
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repairs, and two of them, (the New-York and the Boston) were 
found, on examination, unworthy of repair, and condemned ac- 
cordingly. Such was the state to which the navy had been 
reduced, and from which it has, in the course of fourteen years 
(during three of which, the nation was engaged in a war with 
the greatest maritime nation in the world) been raised up to its 
present flourishing condition, by perseverance in the wise and 
liberal policy then adopted. 

At the next session, the subject of the navy was again brought 
before Congress, and an act was passed (approved 2d January, 
1813) ‘to increase the navy of the United States,” by which 
the President was authorized to cause to be built four ships, of 
not less than 74 guns, and six ships, of not less than 44 guns, and 
the sum of two millions and a half of dollars was appropriated 
for this purpose. On the 3d of March, of the same year, a sup- 
plementary act was passed authorizing the construction of six 
sloops of war, and also any number of armed vessels which the 
public service might require on the lakes: and the President 
was, at the same time, authorized to sell so many of the gun- 
boats, as in his judgment might be no longer necessary to be 
retained,—a power which was the death-warrant to these ves- 
sels. 

On looking back to the conduct of the navy during the war 
with Great Britain, the mind is dazzled at the surpassing bril- 
lianey of its career. Whatever doubts had existed of the eapa- 
city of the United States to maintain a navy in the presence of 
other maritime nations of the world, and especially of Great- 
Britain, were dispelled forever. 

In our former wars, we had to contend with the ships of na- 
tions not distinguished for their naval achievements, but now we 
were brought to cope with that power, which having triumphed 
over the fleets of France, of Spain, and of Holland, claimed to 
be ‘‘the mistress of the seas.” All that skill or experience could 
achieve in the construction or management of vessels of war, 
Great Britain had attained—while the lofty spirit of her officers, 
excited by an unbroken chain of victories, had by a rich harvest 
of honors and rewards been carried to the highest pitch. These 
gave advantages so decided, that with the exception perhaps of Bic 
our own naval officers, the expectation was almost universal, : 
both at home and abroad, that on equal terms we would proba- ‘i 
bly be defeated. The action between the Constitution and the 
Guerriere, opened the eyes of the world to the truth, that Ame- : 
rica could cope with Great Britain, even ‘in her own element,” 
and from that hour the charm of British invincibility on the . 
ocean was finally dissolved. Fortunately, the decision of the eR 
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great question was not left to depend on a single action, over the 
result of which, doubts might have been thrown, by atiributing 
it to some of those accidental causes which the British naval 
writers have showed themselves so ingenious in urging as ex- 
cuses for their defeats. The actions between the United States 
and the Macedonian, the Constitution and the Java, the Was 
and Frolic, and especially the victories of Perry and McDo- 
nough, on Erie and Champlain, which following in rapid suc- 
cession, has, we are persuaded, fully settled the question, not 
only in America, but on the continent of Europe. We believe 
that among all candid men, even in Great Britain, it is now 
conceded that the American navy, in the materials, form and 
construction of her ships, the skill and gallantry of her officers, 
the sterling qualities of her seamen, and above all, in the per- 
fection of her gunnery, is in no respect inferior, and in some 
superior to theirown. The fact that the British Government 
has been engaged ever since the peace, in re-organizing her 
naval establishment, nearly on the model of our own, seems to 
us to be an official recognition of all that we have ever claimed 
on this subject. 

The peace of 1815, found in the heart and the mind of the 
country, but one intense and absorbing feeling in favour of 
the navy. It had fought itself into the affections of the people. 
All doubt was at an end—all distrust forever banished—and, 
thenceforward, the struggle of all parties seems to have been, 
who could do most for this establishment, now the cherished 
favourite of the Government, and the people of the United 
States. The first fruit of this feeling, was the act of 29th April, 
1816, which appropriated “one million of dollars per annum, 
for eight years, for the gradual increase of the navy ;” and 
which directed the President to cause to be built, in addition to 
the vessels heretofore ordered, “ eight ships of the line, and 
nine frigates of 44 guns ;”’ which, with those of the same des- 
cription already authorized, would give to the navy, twelve ships 
of the line, and twenty frigates, exclusive of sloops of war, and 
other inferior vessels. 

It is worthy of remark, that public opinion had now under- 
gone so thorough a revolution in relation to the navy, that it was 
found impossible to keep the zeal of the representatives of the 
people in its behalf, within reasonable bounds. The appropri- 
ation of a million of dollars per annum, for eight years, was 
found from experience to be greater than could be advantage- 
ously applied ; and after expending five millions, the remaining 
three millions were divided into annual appropriations of five 
hundred thousand dollars for six years. It will be seen, on 
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examining the documents submitted to Congress, at the com- 
mencement of the war, that the question of what description of 
yessels our navy ought to consist, in order to give to it the 

reatest possible efficiency, at the least possible expense, was 
fully considered, and decided by the executive and the legis- 
lature. From the clearest statements and calculations, it was 
was proved that ships of the line, for all purposes of defence, 
for all purposes indeed, requiring the concentration of strength, 
are incomparably the cheapest and most efficient force, while 
fast sailing frigates and sloops of war are to be preferred, for 
the purpose of crippling the commerce and resources of an 
enemy. ‘To make our readers acquainted with the reason and 
nature of this distinction, we will refer to the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the statements of the officers who 
were examined by the committee. From these valuable docu- 
ments, our limits will not suffer us to make extracts. We can- 
not avoid, however, copying a few paragraphs from the state- 
ment of Commodore Stewart, an officer, who, in the capture of 
two British sloops of war at the same time, beautifully illustrated 
the correctness of his principles, by reducing his theories to 
practice. 

“The relative force of a seventy-four gun ship and a large frigate, 
is nearly as one to three.* 

COMPARATIVE FORCE. 


A Frigate of 50 guns. 


Gun deck, 30 24 pounders, 
Quarter deck, 14 32 lb. carronades, 
Forecastle, 6 32 do. 
Guns, 50 1360 Ibs. shot, each round. 
Men, 430 


480 guns and men. 
A Ship of the Line of 74 guns. 


Lower gun deck, 28 42 pounders, 

Upper do. 30 24 «do. 

Quarter deck, 16 42 lb. carronades, 

Forecastle, §8 42 do. 

Forecastle, 2 24 do. 

Poop, 4 68 = do. 
Guns, 88 3224 lbs. shot, each round. 
Men, 650 


738 guns and men. 
* More correctly, perhaps, as one to two and a half. 
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“* By the above comparison, it appears, that a seventy-four gun ship 
discharges at one round, 3,224 lbs. of shot, and a frigate of the first 
class, 1,360 lbs. It therefore clearly proves the relative force, in point 
of metal, to be one to three, or thereabouts. When this circumstance is 
considered jointly with the following, it must appear to others, as it 
does to me, that as you increase the class of the ship, you increase the 
proportion of one to three, and diminish proportionally the expense 
of building, equipping and supporting them in commission, which may 
easily be established by estimates from the department, and the expe- 
rience of all other maritime nations. Ships of the line are much stronger 
in scantling, thicker in the sides and bottom, less penetrable to shot, 
and, consequently, less liable to be torn, or battered to pieces or sunk. 

* * * * * 


‘*T am aware that some are of opinion, that a more divided force is 
better calculated for action, from the advantageous position that would be 
given toa part. Suppose three frigates of 50 guns, were to undertake 
to battle a seventy-four gun ship, and that two of them were to occupy 
the quarter and stern of the seventy-four, (this is placing them in the 
most favourable position) the other frigate engaged abreast—every thing 
would depend on the time the frigate abreast could maintain that po- 
sition, to enable the other two to act with effect on the stern and quar- 
ter. But it must appear evident to all acquainted with the two classes 
of ships, that the frigate abreast could not withstand the fire of so heavy 
and compact a battery many minutes, and, in all probability, would be 
dismasted or sunk the second broadside. This would decide the fate 
of the other two. ° * * * 

“The relative efficiency of large frigates and sloops of war is at least 
one to two, &c. * * * * 

“Ships of the line then are best calculated for the defence of our 
coast, and for the protection of our inward and outward commerce, 
when engaged in war with a foreign maritime power. It cannot be 
supposed that such a power would send to our coasts, frigates and 
smaller cruisers. Their first object will be, to restrain by ships of the 
line, our frigates, &c. from departitig aud preying upon their commerce ; 
their next object will be, to send their smaller cruisers in pursuit of our 
commerce, and, by having their ships of the line parading on our coast, 
and threatening our most exposed sea-port towns, and preventing the 
departure of our small cruisers, they will be capturing whatever com- 
merce may have escaped theirs, and re-capturing whatever prizes may 
have fallen into our hands. Thirdly, they can, at any time, withdraw 
their ships of the line, should a more important object require it, without 
hazarding much on their part, and return in suffici-nt time to shut out 
our cruisers that may have departed during their absence. Fourthly, 
they can, at all times, consult their convenience in point of time and 
numbers, and will incur no expense and risk of transports for provisions 
and water, but go and procure their supplies at pleasure, and retur:: to 
their stations ere their absence is known to us. For the prosecution 
of the present war, a mixed naval force of the following description is, 
in my opinion, the best calculated. 

“Ships of the line to rate 74, and mount 88 guns. 

“ Frigates to rate 40, and mount 50 guns. 

“ Corvettes or sloops of war to rate 16, and mount 20 guns.” 
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We had almost omitted to notice the Algerine war of 1815, 
which the author of “ The Travelling Bachelor,” calls “ an 
episode” in our naval history. It cannot have escaped the re- 
collection of any of our readers, that immediately after the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Great Britain in L815, 
war was declared against Algiers, and a squadron, consisting of 
three frigates and a few smaller vessels, was despatched to the 
Mediterranean under the command of Commodore Decatur. In 
less than thirty days from the time the American squadron 
sailed from New-York, a Turkish frigate and a brig had been 
captured, and their admiral killed; and in a few weeks Decatur 
returned to the United States, having concluded a satisfactory 
treaty with Algiers, and obtained redress for depredations com- 
mitted by Tripoli and Tunis. What a contrast dues the result 
of this expedition present, to the spectacle exhibited by the 
American Government on a former occasion, vainly negotiating 
for years to obtain the release of our captives, and the resto- 
ration of our ships! 

From this period, the navy regularly progressed, until the 
year 1827, when the whole appropriation of eight millions of 
dollars was exhausted. The number of ships then built or 
building, was as follows, viz :— 

12 Ships of the Line, 

16 Frigates, 

16 Sloops of War, 

Besides Schooners and Steam Batteries. 

It had now been ascertained, that during a period of profound 
peace, the protection of our commerce did not require the keeping 
in commission a greater number of vessels than one ship of the 
line, six frigates, ten sloops of war, and a few schooners. 

The plan was therefore adopted, of finishing and keeping 
under cover (where experience has proved that ship timber can 
be preserved for any length of time) all the vessels thereafter 
to be built, ready to be launched and put into service at the 
shortest notice. It is much to be regretted that this plan had 
not been sooner adopted, as it would have kept in a state of 
perfect soundness, several of our vessels of the first class, which 
are now lying in ordinary, undergoing a process which will 
make it necessary in a few years to rebuild them entirely. In 
this state of things, the question came up before Congress 
during the session of 1827, what further measures ought to be 
adopted in relation to the naval establishment? It is worthy 
of remark, that while the Government was, with indiscriminate 
zeal, appropriating millions to the building of ships, no pro- 
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vision was made for dry-docks, rail-ways, or any of the auxili- 
aries of a naval establishment, which the experience of all 
maritime nations had proved to be indispensably necessary. 
These subjects, however, were now fully considered, and a bill 
was reported by the naval committee of the Senate, which pro- 
posed to appropriate five huadred thousand dollars per annum, 
for six years, to “the gradual improvement of the navy.” The 
objects designated in the bill were—Ist. The laying up ship 
timber for future use. 2ly. The construction of dry-docks. 
3ly. A marine rail-way. Aly. The improvement of navy yards. 
dly. The establishment of a naval academy ;—all of which re- 
ceived the sanction of Congress and of the Executive, except 
the naval academy, which was lost in the House of Represen- 
tatives. The views of the committee on the several matters 
embraced in this bill, are fully explained in the speech of their 
chairman, Mr. Hayne. 

We subjoin several extracts from this speech, as the most 
recent exposition of the naval policy of the United States :— 


“In the regular progress of time and of events, the point to which 
the fathers of the naval policy, in the first instance looked, has been at- 
tained—that is to say, the creation of a navy, supposed by them to be 
adequate to the command of our coasts in time of war. The question 
now presents itself, shall we stop here? ” ° ” 

* No one can look at the map of the United States, without perceiv- 
ing that the true defence of this country is pointed out by the finger of 
God. A navy will keep your enemies at the door, save the country 


from invasion, and your soil from being polluted by the foot of an ene- _ 


my. As, in the progress of human affairs, wars must come, we ought 
to be so prepared for that event, as to shield our citizens from its horrors. 
Fortifications, standing armies and navies, are the usual means resorted 
to for this purpose. But the extent of our country forbids our resort- 
ing to the former, except at a few exposed points; large standing armies 
are not only immensely expensive, but are dangerous to liberty, and 
alien to the feelings and habits of our people. Our great reliance, there- 
fore, in all emergencies, must be on the militia; but, to give them time 
to rally and buckle on their armour, to save a needless waste of blood and 
treasure, it is of the last importance to have the means of arresting your 
enemy at the very threshold, and of keeping your bays, inlets and cities, 
and all the great avenues leading into the country, effectually guarded 
against his approach. This is the appropriate duty of a navy. The 
public ships now owned by the United States, would employ, in time of 
war, upwards of twenty thousand men—men disciplined by their habits 
and pursuits in peace, for the service to which they would be applied in 
war. The number of seamen in the merchant service of the United 
States, is not less than seventy or eighty thousand; and if you had 
ships in which to employ them, under experienced and skilful officers, 
{ cannot doubt that they would add to the strength of the country at 
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least as much as an army of one hundred thousand regular troops. The 
ease with which a fleet can be removed from place to place—(they move, 
sir, ‘on the wings of the wind’’)—the rapidity of concentration on any 
given point—the aid which can be rendered by floating batteries in the 
defence of cities, and of troops on shore—all demonstrate that a navy is 
the appropriate defence of this country. That it is the cheapest, is ma- 
nifest from the obvious consideration, that nearly the whole of the seamen 
that will man your fleets in time of war, are disciplined and maintained 
in peace without costing you a single cent; and, that their services can 
be commanded the very moment they are wanted. You possess, in- 
deed, in these men, a regular force of the very best description, main- 
tained almost without cost, and what is of equal nnportance, in no 
degree dangerous to liberty. Though standing armies have often over- 
thrown the liberties of their country, navies have always been their 
defence. Our distance from Europe, gives, also, to our navy, a most 
decided advantage in carrying on a defensive warfare ; and when to all 
this is added, the utility of a navy in the protection of our commerce in 
peace, as well as the facility it will afford us (when it shall be sufficiently 
matured) of carrying on offensive operations against an enemy on the 
ocean itself, | trust that nothing need be added on this topic. 

* * * 


“*T proceed now to consider, in their order, the various objects to which 
this fund is to be applied. 

“‘T have said sir, that it is not at present deemed necessary to increase 
the number of our vessels of war. These are not only adequate to the 
protection of our commerce in peace, but are as numerous as can be 
well preserved, in the situation in which they are placed. But, looking 
to the future, it 1s obvious that the time is at hand, when an additional 
number of ships will become necessary. In a country like ours, which 
doubles its population in twenty-five years, it is most manifest that, if 
we mean to keep up our establishments, and adapt them to the grewth 
and condition of the country, we must be constantly progressing. To 
stop short in our course, is to retrograde. If we do not want new ships 
now, it will become necessary to build them in a very few years. But 
ships, to be valuable and permanent, and to be built with a due regard to 
economy, can ouly be constructed of seasoned timber. You must look 
far ahead, therefore, in order to lay the foundation of a navy, commen- 
surate with the increasing population and resources of the United States. 
The live oak of the Southern States (beyond all comparison the best 
ship-timber in the world) derives all its durability from its being duly 
seasoned. It is a waste, without excuse, of this most precious material, 
to work it up in a green state; and, wherever this has been doue, our 
ships have become liable to sudden decay, and there has been a certain 
loss, both of time and of money. Oak timber of any kind, but especi- 
ally the live oak, may, with proper care, be preserved for an indefinite 
length of time. 

“1 come now to the dry docks, which form the next object of this 
bill. And here I must begin by saying, that it is not a little surprising 
that a country, possessing a navy of twelve ships of the line, and twenty 
frigates, should be without one of these necessary appendages of all na- 
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vies; and, that with the experience of the rest of the world before our 
eyes, we should have gone on, for so many years, incurring the delay, 
risk, and expense, of heaving down our ships, when we possessed so 
many admirable positions for docks, and when the saving, in a single 
year, would have almost paid the expense of constructing them. It is 
estimated that the expense of heaving down a 74-gun ship, coming into 
port from a cruise, and putting even small repairs upon her, would not 
fall short of twenty thousand dollars. She would have to be unloaded, 
her guns taken out, her spars and sails removed, a large number of men 
must be employed in the operation, and, when the work was done, she 
must be reloaded and equipped. Great delay would also necessarily 
take place from such an operation. For ordinary repairs, such a ship 
would be detained a month; and, at certain seasons of the year, it would 
not be considered safe to subject a vessel to the dangerous operation of 
heaving out. At all times, and under all circumstances, the vessel is 
greatly strained. Nor is this all—in the present condition of your navy 
yards, your vessels of war must be hove out, not only for repairs, but 
even for examination. It is not deemed safe to send vessels to sea which 
have been lying some time in port, nor after long cruises, without exam- 
ination ; and to do this, all the delay, expense, and risk, of heaving out 
must be encountered. In time of war, this would greatly impair the 
efficiency of the navy. ‘Time, in all military operations, is of great im- 
portance to success; and promptness in preparation, and celerity in 
movement, have often gained battles that must otherwise have been 
lost. Now, with suitable dry docks, ships can be examined and dis- 
charged immediately, and repairs, when necessary, effected with the 
least possible delay and expense. I have the highest authority for stat- 
ing the fact, that, not long since, a British frigate, with her provisions 
and entire armament on board, was run into a dry dock for examina- 
tion, and sailed on her destination, during the same tide—thus saving 
all the expense, delay and risk, of an examination, according to our 
clumsy method of heaving out. The advantages derived from dry 
docks are so fully understood in Europe, that there is no naval power 
without a number of them. In England there are now sixteen, and 
three more building, and in France there are twelve, all of the most du- 
rable materials. 

“ The Marine Railway.—From the best information the committee 
have been able to obtain, they are satisfied that railways are cheaper 
than docks, and that they may be used for the repair of sloops of war 
and other smaller vessels, but that there would be great risk in using them 
for frigates and ships of the line. This is the received opinion in Eu- 
rope, and our most experienced officers concur in its correctness. In 
no pout of view, however, can railways supersede dry docks. It is only 
now proposed to erect a rulway at a point (Pensacola) where it will 
certainly be useful, and where we will be able to test its practical value. 


* * * * * . 
“IT come now to the interesting question of the Naval Academy. 
* * * * 


“Ther. is one other consideration, Mr. President, which presents 
the necessity of a Naval Academy, in this country, in such a point of 
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view that I am at a loss to conceive how it can be resisted. No nation 
can keep in actual service in time of peace, one-fourth of the vessels 
necessary to be employed in war. In time of peace, therefore, by far 
the greater part of our navy must be laid up in ordinary. But it is not 
only necessary to have the ships, but, what is of equal importance, you 
must have skilful and experienced officers to command them. Now 
how is this to be accomplished? The whole number of officers now in 
the navy would not be sufficient to command one half of the vessels 
we now possess. Of this fact we have official information in the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy, made to Congress two years ago, 
shewing the number of officers necessary for the command of our ves- 
sels on a war establishment. In Europe, provision is made for the 
requisite number of officers in war by employing a much larger number 
in peace than would be consistent with the settled policy and economi- 
eal habits of the United States. What then are we todo? Without 
experienced and skilful naval officers ships are useless, and we cannot 
afford to employ in peace more than half the number that will be neces- 
sary in war. I insist, sir, that a Naval Academy will afford us the 
means of surmounting this difficulty in an easy, safe and economical 
way. If nearly the whole number of your midshipmen were thoroughly 
educated men, and fit to be lieutenants, (which is notoriously not the 
case at present,) you could, in the event of a war, fill up the post cap- 
tains from your master commandants, complete the list of masters 
from your lieutenants, and make as many of your midshipmen lieu- 
tenants as the service might require. You could then have remaining, 
perhaps, about one-half of the requisite number of well-instructed mid- 
shipmen, and no doubt can exist, that with this number, the deficiency 
might be safely supplied trom the promising young men of the country. 
The present organization of the officers would admit of no such ar- 
rangement. The number of well-instructed men, among either the 
lieutenants or the midshipmen, are not, and never can be, sufficient to 
afford the means of filling up the higher grades. I have made a calcu- 
lation on the subject, trom which it appears that a moderate addition to 
the present number of midshipmen, with the aid of a naval school, 
would enable us to maintain in peace, and at a very reasonable expense, 
a number of officers sufficient to command all our vessels in time of 
war; and I do not perceive how this can be accomplished in any other 
way.” 


It is understood, that under the bill “ for the gradual im- 
provement of the navy,” contracts have been made for the 
delivery of ship timber, chiefly live oak, to the value of near 
two millions of dollars, (including the frames of five ships of 
the line, five frigates, and five sloops of war)—that the foun- 
dation of two dry docks and a marine rail-way have been laid, 
(the former at Charlestown, Massachusetts, and Gosport, Vir- 
ginia, and the latter at Pensacola,) and that plans have been 
adopred for extensive and. permanent improvements at our 
several navy yards. 
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From the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy made 
to Congress at their last session, it appears, that the present 
condition of the navy is as follows :— 


Built or building, 


In commission. In ordinary. leached. Total. 
Ships of the Line, 1 6 5 12 
Frigates, 6 5 6 17 
Sloops of War, 10 3 d W 
Schooners, 4 3 0 7 


Exclusive of one steam-frigate built, and the materials for 
two others. 
The number of officers now in the navy is as follows : 


Captains, 35 MastersCommandant, 34 
Lieutenants, 262 Midshipmen, 392 


The whole number of men employed is 5,364, and the annual 
expense about three millions of dollars. 

By the Report recommending ‘a plan for a Naval Peace 
Establishment,” it is proposed to create admirals and to make 
provision for a considerable increase in the number of our offi- 
cers, and by a subsequent report, plans are suggested for secur- 
ing the services of a sufficient number of seamen, &c. 

These reports present several questions of vital interest, which 
we had proposed to discuss—such as the ability of the United 
States to maintain a navy adequate to the complete command 
of our coasts in time of war, and to the protection of our com- 
merce in time of peace. We had intended to examine this sub- 
ject in reference to our resources in ship-timber, our ability to 
command (and by what means) the number of seamen necessary 


to man our ships; and, lastly, to enter into an examination of 


our naval resources generally, in comparison with those of the 
nations of Europe, and especially ofthe new States which have 
sprung up in this hemisphere,—in order to shew the part which 
the navy of this country will probably be required to act in the 
future wars which may break out during the present century.— 
The subject, however, has so expanded under our pen, that we 
must defer to “a more convenient season,” what we may have 
to say on these interesting subjects. And we confess we do this 
with less reluctance, since it really appears to us to be almost 
superfluous to enter into speculations as to the value of a navy 
for the protection of our commerce, at a time when it is still a 
mutter of doubt whether that commerce is not destined to become 
a victim tothe prohibitory policy now “in the full tide of expe- 
riment.” It seems to be labour lost; indeed we have hardly 
the heart to indulge ourselves m anticipations of the brilliant 
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career of a navy, which certamly cannot long continue to exist, 
much less to flourish, when our merehant ships shall be with- 
drawn from every sea—when the capital of our merchants shall 
be invested in woollen and cotton factories, and the hardy sons 
of the ocean sholl find themselves transformed into the mana- 
gers of looms and of spinning jennies. 


Art. Ill.—The Life of John Ledyard, the American Traveller ; 
comprising selections from his Journal and Correspondence. 
By JaArep Sparks. Cambridge. 1828. 


ALTHOUGH this book would have been read with much 
deeper interest thirty years ago, yet we feel greatly obliged 
to Mr. Sparks for rendering even this tardy justice to the 
memory of one of the most adventurous of his enterprizing 
countrymen—one, of whom all have heard enough to excite 
curiosity, but none enough to gratify it. Every body has read 
his beautiful Eulogy on Women, which has the merit of 
being founded on actual observation, not of a few individuals, 
or even of a nation, but on a survey of all the varieties of the 
human race; and which must be as just as it is beautiful, by 
the unexampled currency it has obtained. But little else was 
known of its singular author by the American public, except 
what floated in loose tradition, for his own journal of his early 
voyage to the South-Sea Islands, under Captain Cook, has had 
a very limited circulation among us. We trust that the desire 
to know something more of his character and adventures, though 
greatly abated, is not extinguished, and that the work we are 
about to consider, will give it new life. 

John Ledyard was born in the State of Connecticut, in the 
year 1751. He was the son of a sea-captain, of the same 
name, who, dying at the age of thirty-five, left him the eldest 
of four orphans, under the charge of a mother, whose many 
estimable qualities are supposed to have had great influence in 
forming the best and most remarkable traits in his character. 

After a few years, his mother having married again, Ledyard 
was committed to the care of his paternal grandfather in Hart- 
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ford; and having received such an education as a grammar hau 
school then afforded, he entered a lawyer’s office, as a student alon 
of law. But finding this pursuit not suited to his taste, he he h 
abandoned it, and on the invitation of one of his grandfather's less 
friends, entered Dartmouth College, in New-Hampshire, with wile 
the intention of preparing himself to become a missionary to = 
the Indians. 

‘“‘ His mother’s wishes and advice, [says Mr. Sparks] had, probably, - 
much influence in guiding him to this resolution. In accordance with pe 
the religious spirit of that day, she felt a strong compassion for the de- Bel 
plorable state of the Indians, and it was among her earliest and foudest onl 
hopes of this, her favourite son, that he would be educated as a mission- os 
ary, and become an approved instrument in the hands of Providence, a 
to bring these degraded and suffering heathens to a kuowledge of a pure vid 
religion, and the blessings of civilized life. When she saw this door , 
opened for the realizing of her hopes, and her son placed unde: the a 
charge of the most eminent labourer of his day in the cause of the pont 
Indians, her joy was complete.” p. 7. den 

He continued a student of this institution for one year, but ° 


ere he had been there four months, ‘he suddenly disappeared, 
without previous notice to his comrades, apparently, without 
permission from the President,” and continued absent for three of 
months and a half, having wandered, as is understood, among 


the Six Nations, on the borders of Canada. In this ramble, he pe 
seems to have abandoned his purpose of becoming a missionary, Si 
but by it he acquired a knowledge of Indian manners and lan- : as 
guage, and, probably, laid the foundation of that taste for ad- a 
venture, by which he was afterwards characterised. After his ol 
return to college, he seems to have profited little by his exer- ac 
cises or studies ; and, on being lectured by the President for es 


‘ idleness and irregularity, his character for active enterprise yet fe 
more fully developed itself. 


“On the margin of the Connecticut river, [says his biographer] which th 
runs near the college, stood many majestic forest trees, nourished by a | 
rich soil. One of these Ledyard contrived to cut down. He then set " 
himself at work to fashion its trunk into a canoe, and in his labour he c 
was assisted by some of his fellow-students. As the canoe was fifty f 

. feet lung, and three wide, and was to be dug out and constructed by | P 

these unskilful workmen, the task was not a trifling one, nor such as | c 

could be speedily executed. Operations were carried on with spirit, fi: 
| however, till Ledyard wounded himself with an axe, and was disabled | ii 
| for several days. When recovered, he applied himself anew to his I 


work ; the canoe was finished, launched into the stream, and, by the 
further aid of his companions, equipped and prepared for a voyage. 
His wishes were now at their consummation, and bidding adieu to these 


res 
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haunts of the muses, where he had gained a dubious fame, he set off 
alone with a light heart to explore a river, with the navigation of which 
he had not the slightest acquaintance. ‘The distance to Hartford was not 
less than one hundred and forty miles, much of the way was through a 
wilderness, and in several places there were dangerous falls and rapids. 

* With a bearskin for a covering, and his canoe well stocked with 
provisions, he yielded himself to the current, and floated leisurely down 
the stream, seldom using his paddle, and stopping ouly in the night for 
sleep. He told Mr. Jefferson in Paris, fourteen years afterwards, that 
he took only two books with him, a Greek Testament, and Ovid, one 
of which he was deeply engaged in reading, when his canoe approached 
Bellows’ Falls, where he was suddenly roused by the noise of the 
waters rushing among the rocks through the narrow passage. The 
danger was imminent, as no boat could go down that fall without being 
instantly dashed in pieces. With difficulty he gained the shore in time 
to escape such a catastrophe, and through the kind assistance of the 
people in the neighbourhood, who were astonished at the novelty of 
such a voyage down the Connecticut, his canoe was drawn by oxen 
around the fall, and committed again to the water below. From that 
time, till he arrived at his place of Jestination, we hear of no accident, 
although he was carried through several dangerous passes in the 
river.” p. 16, 


Soon after this adventure, he formed the scheme at Hartford, 
of studying divinity, and by the advice of some friends, pro- 
ceeded to Long Island for that purpose; but meeting neither 
with assistance nor encouragement there, he re-crossed the 
Sound, and returned to his native state. He here soon laid 
aside all thoughts of the pulpit, and entered as a common sailor 
on board a vessel bound to Gibraltar, and commanded by an 
old friend of his father. While at Gibraltar, he enlisted as a 
soldier, but with the same facility of temper, yielded to the 
captain’s remonstrances, and consented to return with him if 
his release could be procured, which was accordingly done. 

From Gibraltar they proceeded to the Barbary Coast, thence 
to the West-Indies, and thence back to New-London, which 
they reached in twelve montis after they had left it. Ledyard 
was then twenty-two years of age, and he seems to have con- 
ceived the same distaste for the life of a sailor that he had felt 
for every other profession he had tried, for we find his next 
project was to visit his relations in England, in the hope of re- 
ceiving assistance from them, as “he had often heard his grand- 
father descant on his ancestors, and his wealthy connexions,” 
in that country. Elated with this dream of future consequence, 
he proceeded to New-York for the purpose of procuring a pas- 
sage to England, and the sequel of this adventure is so charae- 
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teristic of his very sanguine temper, of the ardour of purpose 
with which he pursued any favourite scheme, until its chief diffi- 
culties were surmounted, and of the readiness with which it was 
abandoned, that we cannot forbear to transcribe it. 


‘“* The first vessel about to sail for England was bound to Plymouth, 
and in this he obtained a birth, probably, on condition of working as a 
sailor. His trip to the Mediterranean was now to yield its fruits. On 
his arrival in Plymouth and leaving the vessel, he was reduced to the 
extreme of want, without money in his pocket, or a single acquaintauce 
to whom he could apply for relief. 'Thus situated, it behoved him to 
make haste to London, where he looked for an immediate welcome and 
a home among the relations, whose wealth and virtues he had heard so 
much extolled by his grandfather. As the good fortune of the moment 
would have it, he fell in with an Irishman, a genuine specimen of the 
honesty, frankness and good nature, which characterize many of the 
sons of Erin; whose plight so exactly resembled his own, that they 
formed a mutual attachment almost as soon as they came in contact 
with each other. There is a sympathetic power in misfortune, which 
is heedless of the forms of society, and acts not by any cold rule of cal- 
culation. Both the travellers were pedestrians bound to London, both 
were equally destitute, having nothing wherewith to procure a sub- 
sistence. ‘They agreed to take turns in begging onthe road. In this 
manner they travelled harmoniously together, till they reached London, 
without having any reasou to complain that Providence had neglected 
them ou the way, or that there was a lack of generous and disinterested 
feeling in the human kind. 

“ Ledyard’s thoughts were now gay, for although in beggary, he fan- 
cied that the next step must place him at the summit of his wishes, and 
open to him wide the door of prosperity. Had he possessed the very 
lamp of Aladdin, and been endued with the Dervise’s power, he could 
not have been more confident or happy. To find out his relations was 
now his oaly anxiety. By accident he saw the family name on a car- 
riage, and he inquired of the coachman where the owner lived, and 
what was his occupation. The answer was, that he was a rich mer- 
chant, and the place of his residence was pointed out. Our eager 
traveller hastened to the house, inquired for the occupant, and ascer- 
tained that he was not at home. A son was there, however, who lis- 
tened to his story, but gave him soon to understand, that he put no 
faith in his representations, as he had never heard of any such relations 
as he told of in America. He observed, moreover, that he resembled 
one of the family, who had been absent some years in the East-Indies, 
and whom they were extremely anxious to see, assuring him, that if he 
were really the person, he would be received with open arms. This 
was a very unlucky interview, for nothing ever raised Ledyard’s anger 
to so high a pitch, as a suspicion, expressed or implied, of his integrity 
and honest intentions. He seemed from that moment determined to 
prosecute his inquiry after his family connexions no further, but to shun 
all that bore the name. ‘The son pressed him to remain till his father 
should return, but he abruptly left the house, and never went back. 
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Sometime afterwards, when he had gained acquaintances of respect- 
able name in London, to whom he had related his story, they went 
with it to the same gentleman, telling him that the young man seemed 
honest, and they doubted not the truth of what he had stated. The ; 
gentleman refused at first to credit him, unless he would bring some 
written evidence. Upon further inquiry, however, he was better satis- | 
fied, and sent for Ledyard to come to his house. This invitation was if 
declined in no very gracious manner; and when money was sent to i 
him afterwards by the same person, who had heard that he was in dis- Bi 
tress, he rejected it with great indignation, and commanded the bearer i 
to carry it back to his master, and tell him that he belonged not to the 
race of the Ledyards. Such was the end of his dreams about his rich Ta 
relations, aud it must be acknowledged, that his own haughty spirit ie 
seems to have been the chief enemy to his success. He would, probably, 


have called it magnanimous self-respect ; and name it as we will, since 3 
it operated wholly agaist himself, he must certainly be freed from any i 
charge of mean motives or selfish ends.” p. 32. bg 
At this period, the celebrated circumnavigator, Captain Cook, Be 
was making preparations for his third voyage. ‘The young ad- ae 


venturer was ambitious of uniting his fortunes with those of so 
renowned a leader; and having, after he had enlisted in the 
marine service, succeeded in obtaining an introduction to Cook, 
was made by him a corporal of marines. Ledyard kept a 
journal of the voyage, but this, together with all other private ; 
diaries and notes, were, according to established usage, taken Ue 
from their respective authors on their arrival in England, until ae 
an account could be first published under the authority of the ie 
admiralty—a precaution which, as far we can see, may do quite 
as much harm as good, and prevent the dissemination of truth 
as well as the circulation of falsehood. These papers he never 
regained, but when he returned to Hartford, about two years 


afterwards, he published a short account of the voyage from met 
his recollections, and with the aid of a brief sketch of it which | A 
had already appeared in England. ae 
The expedition, consisting of two ships, commanded by Cap- Rh ¢ 
tains Cook and Clark, left England in July, 1776—proceeded ts! £| 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to Van Diemen’s Land, a \ ] 
where Ledyard thus comments on the natives: ‘‘ They are the ot, 
only people (he observes) who are known to go with their per- ohelie 
sons entirely naked, that have ever yet been discovered. Amidst i, t 
the most stately groves of wood, they have neither weapons of eS i 
defence, nor any other species of instruments applicable to the ¥ ' 
purposes of life; contiguous to the sea, they have no canoes ; . * 
and exposed, from the nature of the climate, to the inclemency { 4 
of the seasons, as well as to the annoyances of the beasts of the ia 
forests, they have no houses to retire to, but the temporary a 
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shelter of a few pieces of old bark laid transversely over some 
poles. They appear also to be inactive, indolent, and unaffected 
with the least curiosity.”” These remarks, as well as th se 
made by him on the natives of New-Zealand, and the other 
South-Sea Islands, have been fully confirmed by subsequent 
voyagers, and shew him to have been, even at that early age, 
an acute and accurate observer of huwan nature. 

While they were at New-Zealand, they found that Omai, a 
native of Otaheite, whom Captain Cook had, on a former voy- 
age, carried to England, was able to coaverse with the New- 
Zealanders, though he had never previously seen one; and ‘hus 
was able to act as their interpreter. This curious fact found a 
ready explanation by what afterwards occurred at the Island of 
Watteeo. The voyagers having stopt at this island, Omai, to 
his great joy and surprise, met there with three of bis country- 
men. ‘Their story was briefly this. A party of about tweuty 
had, twelve years before, attempted to pass in a large canoe 
from Otaheite to a neighbouring island—they were over- 
taken bya storm, and driven out to sea, where, in the course of 
thirteen days, they all perished of hunger and fatigue, except 
four, one of whom had since died. During this time they had 
been wafted by the winds and currents to Watteeo, where they 
had been kindly treated, and had remamed ever since. The 
distance between Otaheite and Watteeo is about five hundred 
miles, (not fifteen hundred, as Mr. Sparks, by a strange inad- 
vertence states it be) and the incident shews that these people, 
in the rudest state of navigation, possessed the means of passing 
to distant islands by the mere agency of the elements. The 
affinities in language, manners and character, which have been 
generally perceived among the inhabitants of the islands in 
the Pacific and Southern Oceans, leave, indeed, little room to 
doubt a common origin, but the difficulty has been in accounting 
for their passing from one cluster of islands to another, and this 
difficulty, the before-mentioned casual voyage is sufficient to 
remove. 

It was in this same island of Watteeo that they met with the 
philological fact which has furnished materials for so much me- 
taphysical speculation. We perceive a slight variance between 
the statement of it by Ledyard and that by Captain Cook ; but 
slight as it is, it has an important bearing on the ingenious theo- 
ries to which the occurrence has given rise. The fact is thus 
mentioned by Ledyard :—*as dogs and hogs were the only ani- 
mals found on the islands, and of course the only ones ever betore 
seen by the inhabitants, they seemed completely puzzled to know 
what to make of these new orders of the creation. The sheep 
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and goats they called birds; but the horves, cows, cats and rab- 
bits were nondescripts, for which no place had been assigned in 
their scientific arrangement.” 

This addition of * cats and rabbits,” to horses and cows, which 
alone had been mentioned by Captain Cook, sets at nought the 
plausible solution of Brown, (Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
lect. 47) and weakens the reasoning of Stewart, (Elements ce. 4) 
as well as that of Kerr, (Collection of Voyages, vol. xv. p. 314) 
who, objecting to Mr. Stewart’s solution, offers one of his own.* 

Whether the fact is stated most correctly by Cook or Led- 
yard, it seems difficult to explain wherefore the islanders classed 
sheep and goats with birds, rather than with dogs and hogs; 
and, if they did class a part of the new animals with others to 
which they bore so little resemblance, why they did not also 
comprehend the rest. Possibly a more intimate acquaintance 
with their language would have afforded a satisfactory explana- 
tion of these seeming anomalies. ‘Thus, if the generic term used 
by these people to signify birds, were sometimes in a larger, and 
soivetimes in a more limited sense. as occasionally takes place, 
they might, in the latter sense, have applied it to birds, and in 
the former, to the sheep and goats. Our own rustic dialect af- 
fords an example of this in the word *‘ creature,”’ which is some- 
times used by the vulgar to designate cattle, or cven horses, 
though those who thus use it, know that it also signifies every 


* For that class of our readers to whom the operations of human thought are 
always interesting, the several views alluded to will be here briefly stated. Captain 
Cook thus accounts tor the strange misnomer. ‘These people seemed to know 
nothing of the existence of any other land-animals besides hogs, dogs and birds.— 
Our sheep and goats. they could see, were very different creatures from the two 
first, and theretore they imferred that they must belong to the latter class, in which 
they knew there is a considerable a. of species.” 

Mr. Stewart, after a the preceding passage, remarks, ‘that the mistake of 2: 
these islanders probably did not arise from their considering a sheep or a goat as c ey 
bearing a more striking resemblance to a bird than to the two classes of quadrupeds gt 
with which pe were acquainted; but fromthe want of a generic word, such as quad- 4 
ryped, comprehending these two species; which men in their situation would no a i 
more be led to form, than a person “ho had only seen one individual of each spe- bee 
cies, would think of an appellative to express both, instead of applying a proper | a 
name to each. In consequence of the variety of birds, it appears that they had a i Wy 
generic name comprehending all of them, to which it was not unnatural for them te it: 
refer any new animal they met with.” ee 

Kerr, in a long note to Cook's Voyages, combats the reasoning of Stewart on ih 


several grounds, and suggests that the islanders “ were struck with some fanciful and 
distant resemblance to certain birds they were acquainted with, from which they Fi 
hastily inferred identity of nature, notwithstanding some very visible discrepancies ; hall 
whereas the remarkable dissimilarity betwixt the new quadrupeds and those they Er 
were previously acquainted with, impressed their minds with the notion of complete ; 
contrariety.” : 
Dr. Brown, approving Mr. Stewart’s views, adds, that the reason the islanders | 
did not class cows and horses, as well as the goats and sheep, with birds, was on 
account of their greater bulk, the goats and sheep being of a size that implied no 
remarkable opposition to that involved in their silent, mental definition of a bird.” +i 
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species of animal. Or, if the same generic term comprehended 
dogs and hogs, as well as sheep, and was analogous to our term 
live-stock, as is somewhat more probable by their being all arti- 
cles of food in those islands, then they would feel less hesitation 
in arranging goats and sheep under the same class, than either 
cows and horses, or cats and rabbits, which not only differed in 
form from the quadrupeds they previously knew, but were also 
much larger or smaller. ‘These remarks are made, not as afford- 
ing probable conjectures of the truth, but to shew how unsatis- 
factory all theorizing must be on such insufficient data as were 
here possessed. 

Ledyard relates an occurrence at the Friendly Islands, which 
conflicts with another metaphysical theory which denies the ex- 
istence of an original, visual beauty. 


“In 'Tongataboo was a chief called Feenou, a man of fine personal 
appearance, graceful and commanding in his carriage, frank in his dis- 
position, generous, enterprising, and bold; in short he was the idol of 
the people, and throughout all the isles there was no chief, whose renown 
was so loudly and heartily trumpeted as that of Feenou. He was the 
man, whom the great Poulaho delighted to honor above others. When 
the strangers came, Feenou was their early and devoted friend, and his 
attachment and kind offices held out to the last. “If they lost any goods, 
and these were carried either to the interior of Tongataboo, or to any of 
the detached islands, their only confidential resource was Feenou; or if 
any other emergency required despatch, policy, courage, or force, Fre- 
nou was the man to advise and act.” Such were the character and 
deeds of this chief. He could subdue the hearts of men, and the strength 
of an enemy, but he could not conquer the tyranny of habit. From day 
to day he had gazed with inward raptures upon the gaudy plumage of 
the peacocks, which had been brought with much care and trouble from 
England ; their charms were irresistible ; just as the vessels were about 
to sail the peacocks disappeared: Feenou was also out of the way ; he 
had stolen the birds, and concealed himself with his booty.” p. 59. 


From the Friendly Islands the expedition proceeded to the 
Sandwich Islands, on the opposite side of the Equator, and they 
were yet further astonished to find that the natives spoke nearly 
the same language as in New-Zealand, and the Society Islands, 
the first nearly three thousand miles distant, and the last about 


four thousand. From thence they sailed to Nootka Sound, on 


the western coast of this continent, which, distant as it is from 
his native home, naturally awakened in Ledyard’s bosom a lively 
feeling of the love of country. ‘ All the deep emotions, he ob- 
serves, incident to natural attachments and early prejudices, 
played around his heart, and he indulged them.” While he was 
at Nootka, he clearly foresaw the advantages which the fur trade 
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from this coast to China presented, and which have been so in- 
dustriously and successfully improved since that period, both by 
British traders, and our own enterprising countrymen. 


“ The light, he remarks, in which this country will appear most to 
advantage respects the variety of its animals, and the richness of their 
furs. They have foxes, sables, hares, marmosets, ermines, weazles, 
bears, wolves, deer, moose, dogs, otters, and a species of weazle called 
the glutton. The skin of this animal was sold at Kamtschatka, a Rus- 
sian factory on the Asiatic coast, for sixty rubles, which is near twelve 
guineas, and had it been sold in China, it would have been worth thirty 
guineas. We purchased, while here, about fifteen hundred beaver, be- 
sides other skins, but took none but the best, having no thoughts, at that 
time, of using them to any other advantage, than converting them to the 
purposes of clothing ; but it afterwards happened that skins, which did 
not cost the purchaser sixpence sterling, sold in China for one hundred 
dollars. Neither did we purchase a quarter part of the beaver and other 
fur skins we might have done, had we known of meeting the opportu- 
nity of disposing of them to such an astonishing profit.” p. 73. 


Both at Nootka and the Sandwich Islands, Ledyard saw hu- 
man flesh prepared for food—a single instance at each place; 
and he attributes the practice of cannibalism to that of making 
religious sacrifices of human victims, which he supposes to be 
general among rude nations. From Nootka, they continued 
their course northwardly to Behring’s Strait, in passing through 
which, he says, that ‘ both continents were distinctly seen at the 
same time.” While they remained on the north-west coast, 
and lying off the island of Onalaska, Captain Cook having re- 
ceived, by one of the natives, a small present, accompanied with 
a note, which he supposed to be in the Russian language, he 
was induced to open a communication with them, and ‘ Corpo- 
ral Ledyard, of the marines, an intelligent man, ‘‘to use Cook’s 
language, was selected for the purpose. He set out accompa- 
nied by three of the natives—was conducted by them to a Russian 
party, who had been for five years conducting a fur factory in 
the Island—saw the identical vessel in which Behring had made 
his discoveries—and after an absence of a few days, returned to 
his ship with three of the Russians, having gained great credit 
for the diligence and prudence with which he had executed his 
commission. Ledyard, it seems, had been recommended to 
Captain Cook for this duty by Lieutenant, afterwards Captain 
Gore, a Virginian by birth, between whom and his countryman, 
a great intimacy subsisted. 

On returning from the north-west coast to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, they discovered the island Owhyhee, a discovery to which 
Cook attached peculiar importance, little dreaming that he was 
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there to find a premature termination to his labours. The par- 
ticulars of that great navigator’s death, as well as of the cireum- 
stances which led to it, are circumstantially and graphically 
detailed by Ledyard; and his account of the transaction, vary- 
ing from that which was officially published in England, seems 
entitled to credit, not merely from the air of truth and imparti- 
ality which it wears, but because he was one of the only two 
persons who accompanied Cook in his last fatal visit to the 
island. According to Ledyard, in the rupture which took place 
between their party and the natives, in which Captain Cook lost 
his life, the strangers were far more to blame than the islanders. 

Mr. Sparks here quotes the speculations of Ledyard on the 
origin of the people of the Polynesian Islands; and, agreeing 
with him that they are all affiliated tribes of the same common 
race, he examines the question whether they originally proceed- 
ed from the Asiatic, or the American coast. He inclines in 
favour of the latter opinion, but admits that a further investiga- 
tion of their respective languages is necessary to free the ques- 
tion from doubt. 

Ledyard continued in the British navy, after the expedition 
returned to England, refusing at first “‘to be attached to any of 
the squadrons which came out to America,” but finally conquer- 
ing his scruples, and desirous, probably, of quitting the service, 
he sought an opportunity of being transferred to the American 
station, “and in December, 1782, savs Mr. Sparks, we find him 
on board a British man of war, in Huntingdon Bay,” a part of 
Long-Island Sound. His mother, at that time, kept a board- 
ing-house at Southold, on Long-Island, which was occupied 
chiefly by British officers. He obtained leave to go on shore 
for the purpose of visiting her, and their meeting is thus de- 
scribed :— 


** He rode up to the door, alighted, went in, and asked if he could be 
accommodated in her house as a lodger. She replied that he could, and 
showed him a room into which his baggage was conveyed. After hav- 
ing adjusted his dress, he came out and took a seat by the fire, in com- 
pany with several other officers, without making himself known to his 
mother, or entering into conversation with any person. She trequeutly 
passed and repassed through the room, and her eye was observed to 
be attracted towards him with more than usual attention. He still re- 
mained silent. At last, after looking at him steadily for some minutes, 
she deliberately put on her spectacles, approached nearer to him, beg- 
ging his pardon for her rudeness, and telling him, that he so much 
resembled a son of her’s who had been absent eight years, that she could 
not resist her inclination to view him more closely. The scene that fol- 


lowed may be imagined, but not described; for Ledyard had a tender 
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heart, and affection for his mother was among its deepest and most con- 
stant emotions.”’ p. 127. 


His settled intention having been to quit the service of the 
enemies of his country, he crossed the sound before his furlough 
of seven days had expired; and having continued a short time 
in New-London, the scene of his early childhood, he proceeded 
to Hartford. Here he remained four months, during which 
time he wrote his journal of Cook’s last voyage, as has been 
mentioned. But weary at length of inaction, and filled with 
the project of a voyage to the north-west, he repaired to New- 
York with the hope of there obtaining the means of making it ; 
but not meeting with the encouragement he expected, he conti- 
nued onto Philadelphia. In that city, Mr. Robert Morris, well 
known for the greatness as well as the failure of his enterprises, 
was, at first, strongly disposed to embark in his scheme, but 
finally abandoned it, from some difficulties in obtaining a suita- 
ble ship, which are not distinctly explained. While he was thus 
tantalized with the prospect of carrying his darling project into 
execution, he seems to have been partly supported by Mr. Mor- 
ris, ‘“* by way of compensation for the time spent iv his service,” 
and partly by the gratuitous assistance of Mr. Comfort Sands, 
of New-York. 

He then went to New-London, and there renewed his efforts 
to obtain the means of executing his scheme ; but finding them 
all unavailing, he determined to seek the requisite assistance in 
France. He accordingly sailed in June, 1784, from New-London 
to Cadiz, and from thence found his way, partly by water and a 
partly by land, to L’Orient. Iu this place his project met, as i 
he thought, with a favourable reception ; but he here eventually 
experienced the same disappointment as before, upon which 
he proceeded to Paris as his last hope. 

Mr. Jefferson then resided in Paris, as American Minister, 
and he proved a steady and efficient friend to our traveller 
during a residence of nearly a year in that metropolis. Led- 
yard there became acquainted with the celebrated Paul Jones, | at 
who was so favourably impressed with the project of a north- i 
west voyage, that he endeavoured to induce the French Govern- Oa 
ment to fit out two ships for the expedition. It was, however, 
the fate of that scheme, which has since proved so practicable 
and lucrative, to be received at first with favour, and to be | 
abandoned at the moment of consummation. This happened to a 

i 


hin so often as to excite a doubt whether his sanguine temper 
did not sometimes greatly overrate his prospects of sucgess, or 
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whether he was not better qualified for inspiring confidence in 
the first instance, than for keeping it up afterwards. The only 
advantage he derived from his brief connexion with Paul Jones, 
was an allowance of money sufficient for his expenses. 

During the greater part of the time that he was thus indulging 
in hopes only to be disappointed, he seems to have been sup- 
ported by Mr. Jefferson, General La Fayette, and a few other 
friends. Being foiled in every attempt to get to the north-west 
coast by sea, and of uniting a voyage of discovery with one of 
profit, he formed the plan of carrying his original purpose into 
execution, of travelling across the American continent, which 
he proposed to do by traversing the northern regions of Europe 
and Asia, until he reached the Pacific, and then crossing Behr- 
ing’s strait to the western coast of America, continue his route 
east towards Virginia. Mr. Jefferson made an application to 
the Empress of Russia, through her accredited minister, Mon- 
sieur De Simoulin, and her secret agent, Baron De Grimm, to 
grant Ledyard permission to pass through her territories, and 
they readily consented to solicit it ; but no answer to the appli- 
cation being received after waiting five months, and Ledyard 
having heard from Sir James Hall, then in Paris, that a vessel 
was about to sail from England for the north-west coast of 
America, he determined to try to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity of effecting his long meditated purpose. 

He relates a circumstance of this English Baronet, which, 
for the amiable eccentricity of character it exhibits, deserves to 
be repeated. Ifthe general tenor of Ledyard’s life was like a 
journey through a desert, it must be confessed that he met, in 
his pilgrimage, with many such verdant spots as this to cheer 
and comfort him. He thus writes to a friend :— 


‘“* Permit me to relate to you an incident. About a fortnight ago, 
Sir James Hall, an English gentleman, on his way from Paris to Cher- 
bourg, stopped his coach at our door, and came up to my chamber. I 
was in bed, at six o’clock in the morning, but having flung on my robe 
de chambre, 1 met him at the door of the anti-chamber, and was glad to 
see him, but surprised. He observed, that he had endeavoured to make 
up his opinion of me, with as much exactness as possible, and con- 


_ cluded that no kind of visit whatever would surprise me. I could do 


no otherwise than remark, that his opinion surprised me at least, and 
the conversation took another turn. In walking across the chamber, 
he laughingly put his hand on a six livre piece and a louis d’or, that 
lay on my table, and with a half stifled blush, asked me how I was in 
the money way. Blushes commonly beget blushes, and I blushed partly 
because he did, and partly on other accounts. ‘If fifteen guineas,’ 
said he, interpreting the answer he had demanded, ‘will be of any ser- 
vice to you, there they are,’ and he put them on the table. ‘Iam 4 
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traveller myself, and though I have some fortune to support my travels, 
I have been so situated as to want money, which you ought not to do. 
You have my address in London.’ He then wished me a good morning, 
and left me. ‘This gentleman was a total stranger to the situation of 
my finances, and one that I had, by mere accideut, met at an ordinary 
in Paris. We had conversed together several times, and he once sent 
his carriage for me to dine with him. I found him handsomely lodged in 
the best Fauxbourg in the city. Two members of the British House of 
Commons, two lords, Beaumarchais, and several members of the Royal 
Academy, were ai his table. He had seen me two or three times after that, 
and always expressed the highest opinion of the tour I had determined 
to make, and said he would, as a citizen of the world, do any thing in 
his power to promote it; but | had no more idea of receiving money 
from him, than | have at this moment of receiving it from 'Tippoo Saib. 
However, I took it without any hesitation, and told him I would be 
as compiaisant to him, if ever occasion offered.” p. 163. 


It seems highly probable that Ledyard’s project of visiting 
the western coast of this continent, and of exploring its interior, 
favoured as it was by Mr. Jefferson, suggested the similar ex- 
pedition of Lewis and Clark, undertaken at his instance about 
twenty years afterwards, by which his administration became 
better known to the scientific portion of Europe, than by any 
other act whatever. 

On Ledyard’s arrival in England, he found the ship ready to 
sail, and by the agency of Sir James Hall, he was offered a free 
passage by the owners, and promised ‘ to be set on shore at 
any place on the north-west coast which he might choose.” 
The day before he was to embark, he made the following grate- 
ful mention of the favours he had received in Paris. 


“* Sir James Hall presented me with twenty guineas pro bono publico. 
I bought two great dogs, an Indian pipe, and a hatchet. My want of 
time, as well as of money, will prevent my going any otherwise than 
indifferently equipped for such an enterprise ; but it is certain that I 
shall be more in want before [ see Virginia. Why should [ repine? 
You know how much I owe the amiable La Fayette. Will you do me 
the honor to present my most grateful thanks to him? If I find in my 
travels a mountain, as much elevated above other mountains, as he is 
above ordinary men, I will name it La Fayette. I beg the honor, also, 
of my compliments to Mr. Short, who has been my friend, and who, 
like the good widow in Scripture, cast in not only his mite, but more 
than he was able, for my assistance.” p. 173. 


His long cherished hopes seemed now about to be fulfilled. 
The vessel left Deptford, and in a few days put to sea; but his 
ill-fortune still pursued him. Ere the ship was out of sight of 
land, an order from the government brought her back, for 
some breach of the revenue laws, as it seems, and the voyage 
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was abandoned. On this failure, his fortitude appears for a time 
to have deserted him. After a while, however, his Sibernan 
journey was revived, and a subscription was raised to defray 
the expenses of it by Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Hunter, Sir Janes 
Hell, and his countryman Colonel Smith, Secretary of the 
American Legation. 

From London he went over to Hamburg, where he heard 
that Major Langborn, an American citizen, impelled by cu- 
riosity and a spirit of adventure similar to his own, was trav- 
elling over Europe on foot, and was then at Copenhazen. 
Ledyard immediately set off for the Danish capital, to » eet 
with a countryman, so congenial to him in taste, and to ;¢r- 
suade him to be the companion of his travels. He reach«< 
Copenhagen in mid-winter, January, 1787, and finding Luny- 
born without money or friends, Ledyard generously acccin- 
modated him with the few guineas he had, and was for- 
tunate enough to supply his own necessities by disposing of 
a small draft on Colonel Smith. His new friend meant to 
travel through Norway, Lapland and Sweden, during the win- 
ter, and to visit St. Petersburg in the spring; but he peremp- 
torily rejected Ledyard’s offer of attending him on this route, 
saying ‘‘No: I esteem you, but I can travel in the way I do 
with no man on earth.” 

Mr. Sparks comments very naturally on what appeared to be 
an ungracious return for an act of such well-timed generosity 
and disinterested friendship. But we are persuaded that there 
is some misapprehension in this matter. We chanced to know 
Major Langborn after he returned from his peregrinations, and 
have often been amused with his account of his adventures and 
odd modes of travelling. He possessed a competent estate in 
Virginia, had been an officer of the Revolution, and soon after 
the peace, having conceived an ardent desire of seeing remote 
parts of the world, he determined to visit them in his own way. 
He commonly travelled on foot, and in the cheapest and ob- 
scurest style. When he arrived at any town at which he meant 
to stop, his appearance underwent an immediate metamorphosis, 
and he assumed his proper character. He was in Paris during 


_ the reign of terror, and was himself near falling a victim to the 


tyrannical proscriptions which then prevailed. Once, at a late 
hour of the night, his chamber was forced open by several gens 
@armes, and he, with difficulty, escaped being hurried from his 
bed to the prison, for some other person for whom he was mis- 
taken. Had he once entered its walls, it is needless to say that 
he would never have found his way out again except to the 
guillotine. He however continued in Paris until that bloody 
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agony was over, and, what was noticed as a peculiarity by his 
countrymen, he found a strange satisfaction in attending the 
place of execution. As he was a man of great equanimity, and 
had never manifested anything like cruelty, this trait in his 
character seems not to have lessened him in the good opinion 
of his acquaintance, and to have been set down to the account 
of eccentricity. 

Major Langborn was certainly an eccentric man, but his 
oddity was not offensive, because it was not obtrusive, and was 
free from every thing like affectation. It was rather in his way 
of thinking, and in his general course of action, than in his 
manners or conversation; and one might often have been in 
his company without remarking any thing peculiar about him, 
except that he was somewhat negligent in his dress. He was 
frugal in his habits, not from the love of money, but because he 
had no taste for showy or expensive pleasures; and he was 
very capable both of feeling and inspiring friendship. As a 
further reason why the incident mentioned by Mr. Sparks, ought 
not to excite an unfavourable opinion of him, it did not produce 
that etfect on Ledyard himself, whose admiration of his charac- 
ter continued unchanged, and who, in narrating the story, says, 
**T see in him the soldier, the countryman, and the generous 
friend.” It was not among the least remarkable circumstances 
in Major Langborn’s life, that on returning to his native state, 
after an absence of more than twenty years, he married the 
daughter of the lady whom he had addressed in his youth, and 
these, we are inclined to think, were the only attachments he 
ever formed. 

Thus disappointed of a companion, Ledyard set off for Stock- 
holm, which he reached towards the end of January. In pass- 
ing from the Swedish capital to St. Petersburg, he gave a proof 
of that constancy of purpose which no danger could appal nor 
difficulty subdue. The usual route is across the Gulf of Both- 
nia, which is passed in vessels in the summer, and by sledges in 
the winter. But when the cold is less intense than usual, the 
gulf is ‘impassable, either by water or on the ice, for if the pas- 
sage does not freeze entirely over, the water contains so much 
floating ice, that no vessel can sail through it.” In this case, 
the only practicable route is around the Gulf, over a dreary, 
thinly peopled country—a distance of twelve hundred miles to 
gain only fifty. Such was, unfortunately, the condition of the 

ice at this time. 


* Of all his disappointments, [says his biographer,] none had afflicted 
him more severely than this. The only alternative was, either to stay im 
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Stockholm till the spring should open, or to go around the Gulf into 
Lapland, and seek his way from the Arctic circle to St. Petersburg, 
through the whole extent of Finland; and in either case, he foresaw 
that he shou!d arrive so late in Russia, that another season would be 
wasted in Siberia, before he could cross to the American continent. 
The single circumstance, therefore, of the passage to Abo being ob- 
structed, was likely to keep him back a full year from the attainmeut of 
his grand object. But he did not deliberate long. He could not endure 
inactivity, and new difficulties nerved him with new strength to en- 
counter and subdue them. He set out for Tornea in the heart of win- 
ter, afoot and alone, without money or friends, on a road almost unfre- 
quented at that frightful season, and with the gloumy certainty resting 
on his mind, that he must travel northward six hundred miles, before 
he could turn his steps towards a milder climate, and then six or seven 
hundred more in descending to St. Petersburg, on the other side of ihe 
Gulf.” p. 184. 


His precise route to St. Petersburg is not known, as this part 
of his journal has not been preserved, but it seem to have been 
somewhat shorter than the one cominonly frequented by travel- 
lers. After a journey of seven weeks he arrived at the Rissiin 
capital before the 19th of March, having thus “ travelled about 
two hundred miles a week.” Ina letter to Mr. Jefferson of 
that date, he thus speaks of his adventures :-— 


“T cannot tell you by what means I came to Petersburg, and hardly 
know by what means I shall quit it, in the further prosecution of my 
tour round the world by land. If I have any merit in the affair, it is 
perseverance, for most severely have I been buffeted ; and yet still am 
even more obstinate than before; and fate, as obstinate, continues her 
assaults. How the matter will terminate I know not. The most prob- 
able conjecture is, that I shall succeed, and be buffeted around the 
world, as I have hitherto been from England through Denmark, through 
Sweden, Swedish Lapland, Swedish Finland, and the most unfrequented 
parts of Russian Finland, to this aurora borealis of a city. I cannot 
give you a history of myself since I saw you, or since [ wrote you last ; 
however abridged, it would be too long. Upon the whole, mankind 
have used me well; and though I have as yet reached only the first 
stage of my journey, I feel myself much indebted for that urbanity, 
which I always thought more general, than many think it to be ; and 
were it not for the mischievous laws and bad examples of some govern- 
ments I have passed through, I am persuaded I should be able to give 
a still better account of our fellow-creatures. But I am hastening to 
countries, where goodness, if naturel to the human heart, will appear 
independent of example, and furnish an illustration of the character of 
man, not unworthy of him, who wrote the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” p. 188. 


After he arrived at St. Petersburg, he endeavoured to obtain 
a passport, first through the English minister, who excused him- 
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self from interfering, and then through the French minister, Count 
Segur, who was at that time attending the Empress in her cele- 
brated tour to the southern part of her dominions ; but amidst 
the gaieties and festivities of that splendid pageant, his appli- 
cation was overlooked, or, perhaps, the jealousy of his expe- 
dition, which he afterwards experienced, had already began to 
manifest itself. At length, however, by the aid of a Russian 
officer, with whom he became acquainted, he obtained a pass- 
port; and a Scotch physician, Dr. Brown, in the employment 
of the Empress, being about to set out for a province in Siberia, 
more than three thousand miles from St. Petersburg, Ledyard 
was so far fortunate as to be received in his party, and, of course, 
to travel, in part at least, at the expense of the government. 
They took their departure on the Ist of June—reached Mos- 
cow in six days—crossed over the Ural mountains into Asia— 
passed through ‘Tobolsk, the ancient capital of Siberia—and, 
finally, reached Barnaoul, the capital of the Province of 
Kolyvan. Ledyard remained there a week, and taking “an 
affectionate farewell of the worthy Dr. Brown,” he re- 
sumed his journey to Kamtschatka, a distance of more than 
four thousand miles. In that part of his journal, written at 
Barnaoul, he thus expresses his opinion on the varieties of the 
human race, a subject on which he seems particularly fond of 


speculating :— 


** Notwithstanding the modern introduction of linen into Russia, the 
garments of the peasantry still retain, not only the form, but the man- 
ner of ornameuting them, which was practised when they wore skins. 
This resembles the Tartar mode of ornamenting, and is but a modifi- 
cation of the wampum ornament, which is still discernible westward 
from Russia to Denmark, among the Finlanders, Laplanders and 
Swedes. The nice gradation by which I pass from civilization to inci 
vilization appears in every thing; in manners, dress, language, and, 
particularly, in that remarkable and important circumstance, colour, 
which I am now fully convinced, originates from natural causes, and 
is the effect of external and local circumstances. I think the same of 
feature. 1 see here the large mouth, the thick lip, the broad flat nose, 
as well asin Africa I see also in the same village, as great a difference 
of complexion ; from the fair hair, fair skin, and white eyes, to the 
olive, black jetty hair and eyes; and these, all of the same language, 
same dress, and, I suppose, same tribe.’ p. 199. 


Again, in a letter to Mr. Jefferson, dated July, 1787— 


“| shall never be able without seeing you in person, and, perhaps, 
not then, to inform you how universally and circumstantially the Tartars 
resemble the Aborigines of America. They are the same people ; the 
most ancient and most numerous of any other; and had not a small 
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sea divided them, they would all have been still known by the same 
name. The cloak of civilization sits as ill upon them, as upon our 
American Tartars. They have been a long time Tartars, and it will 
be a long time before they will be any other kind of people.” p. 201. 


In various parts of his journal, he expresses the same opinion 
of the identity of race between the North-American Indians and 
the Tartars ; and while we may be less disposed to put faith in 
speculations, made to support a preconceived theory, we can- 
not but feel respect for the facts adduced by so close an ob- 
server, and one who had had so wide a field for comparison. 
Thus, in his notes of the 25th August, he remarks— 


** Among the Buretti, or Kalmuks, I observe the American mocasin, 
the common mocasin, like the Finland mocasin. The houses of the 
Buretti have octagonal sides, covered with turf, with a fire-place in the 
centre, and an aperture for smoke; the true American wigwam, and 
like the first Tartar house I saw in this country, which was near 
Kazan.” p. 217. 


Ledyard having crossed on his route from Moscow to Irkutsk, 
no less than twenty-five rivers which flowed into the Frozen 
Ocean, averaging half a mile in breadth where he crossed 
them—having also ascertained that there were twelve other 
rivers of equal magnitude, between Irkutsk and Kamtschatka, 
and estimating them all to be twice as wide at their mouths as 
at their crossing places, he infers, that a column of fresh water, 
thirty-seven miles in width, and flowing with a velocity of at 
least three or four miles an hour, “‘ must have a sensible effect 
in creating and perpetuating the ice in those latitudes—on which 
his biographer remarks, that whatever may be thought of this 
theory, a larger quantity flows here into the Frozen Ocean, 
than in any other part of the world of the same extent. He 
adds, ‘that snow cannot be formed without moisture—that 
there can be little evaporation or moisture where frost continues 
six or eight months in the year”—and asks, ‘if snow con- 
tinues to accumulate, whence proceed the vapours necessary for 
its formation?” 

But Mr. Sparks here assumes the fact, that there can be no 
evaporation from ice or snow, which is not merely questionable 
but has been disproved ever since the very accurate and conclu- 
sive experiments of Dr. Watson. 

Ledyard left Irkutsk on the 25th of August, when the forest 
trees had already begun “to drop their foliage, and put on the 
garb of autumn. Having travelled one hundred and fifty miles 
in a kibitka, a rude carriage of the country, he embarked with a 
Swedish officer ow the river Lena, and floated down its current 
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to Yakutsk in twenty-two days—a distance of fourteen hundred 
miles. It was then the Ith of September, and ‘the snow was 
six inches deep, and the boys were whipping their tops on the 
ice.” He waited onthe commandant, delivered his letter from 
the Governor-General, and made known his wish to proceed im- 
mediately to Okotsk, a distance of between six and seven hun- 
dred miles. He soon had the inexpressible mortification to 
learn from the commandant, that the season was too far advanc- 
ed for him to proceed on his journey. He bitterly bewails his 
disappointment in his journal, and thus speaks of his interview 
with the commandant, in a letter to Colonel Smith :— 


taf 


“'The commandant assured me that he had orders from the Governor- th 
General to render me all possible kindness and service ; ‘ but sir,’ con- nf 
tinued he, ‘ the first service [ am bound to render you is, to beseech you j 
not to attempt to reach Okotsk this winter :’? He spoke to me in French. 
I almost rudely insisted on being permitted to depart immediately, and 
expressed surprise that a Yakuti Indian and a Tartar horse, should be 
thought incapable of following a man, born and educated in the latitude 
of forty. He declared upon his hovor that the journey was impracti- 
cable. The contest lasted two or three days, in which interval, being 
still fixed in my opinion, I was preparing for the j journey. The com- 
mandant at length waited on me, and brought with hima trader, a very 
good, respectable looking man of about fifty, as a witness to the truth 
and propriety of his advice to me. This trader, for ten or twelve years, 
had passed and repassed often from Yakutsk to Okotsk. I was ob- 
liged, however severely I might lament the misfortune, to yield to two % 
such advocates for my happiness. ‘The trader held out to me all the i 
horrors of the winter, and the severity of the journey at the best season ; 
and the commandant, the goodness of his house, and the society here, 
all of which would be at my service. ‘The difficulty of the journey I 
was aware of ; but when 1 assented to its impracticability, it was a com- 
plimeut ; for I do not believe it is so, nor hardly any thing else.” p. 229. iG 


Here, however, he was compelled to remain, with no other . 
consolation than, that during the eight months which he expected aa 
to be detained, he should be able “to make his observations | 
much more extensive, respecting the country and its inhabitants, rf 
than if he had passed directly through it.” He, accordingly, ; 
was diligent in his inquiries about the country and its inhabit- 
ants, the result of which he inserted in his ced. His remarks 
on the manners and character of the ‘Tartars are interesting, 
but do not admit of abridgment. At Yakutsk, as well as indeed 
throughout the whole of his j journey, he experieaced the most 
friendly and kind treatment from the natives. Hospitality is 
the characteristic virtue of these dreary regions, not merely be- 
cause the sight of a stranger is a-rarity, and does not often tax 
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their kindness, but partly also by reason of their own privations. 
It is in the school of adversity that the virtues are best learnt, 
and, their own sufferings teach them to feel for the sufferings of 
others,——miseris succurrere discunt. It was at this time. too, 
that he wrote the far-famed Eulogy on Women; and, as it has 
been altered and abridged in the thousand transcripts which have 
been made of it, we shall be excused by every reader of good 
feelings and good taste for giving it in its original form :— 


“1 have observed among all nations that the women ornament them- 
selves more than the men; that, wherever found, they are the same 
kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings ; that they are ever inclined 
to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest. They do not hesitate, 
like man, to perform a hospitable or generous action; not haughty, nor 
arrogant, nor supercilious, but full of courtesy and fond of society ; in- 
dustrious, economical, ingenuous ; more liable, in general, to err than 
man, but in general, also, more virtuous, and performing more good ac- 
tions than he. I never addressed myself in the language of decency and 
friendship to a woman, whether civilized or savage, without receiving a 
decent and friendly answer. With man, it has often been otherwise. 
In wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through 
honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprinci- 
pled Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if 
hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to me, 
and uniformly so: and to add tothis virtue, so worthy of the appellation 
of benevolence, these actions have been performed in so free and so kind 
a manner, that if I was dry, I drank the sweet draught, and if hungry, 
ate the coarse morsel, with a double relish.” p. 264. 


Upon the very difficult subject, the diversity of the human com- 
plexion, he still urges his favourite hypothesis, and remarks :— 


** Upon the whole, as I have said before, with respect to difference of 
colour with the Indian and European, they appear to me to be the effect 
of natural causes. I have given much attention to the subject on this 
continent. Its vast extent, and the variety of its inhabitants, afford the 
best field in the world in which to examine it. By the same gentle gra- 
dation, by which I passed from the height of civilization at Petersburg 
to incivilization in Siberia, I also passed from the fair European to the 
copper-coloured Tartar; I say the copper-coloured Tartar, but there is 
the same variety of colour among the Tartars in Siberia as among the 
other nations of the earth. The journal of a Russian officer, which I 
have seen, informs me that the Samoiedes, among whom he lived two 
years, are fairer than the Yaktui, who are of a light olive, and fairer 
than the Tongusians, or the Buretti, who are copper-coloured. Yet, 
the three last mentioned tribes are all Mongul Tartars. The greater 
part of mankind, compared with European civilization, are uncivilized, 
and this part are ail darker than the other. There are no white savages, 
and few barbarous people that are not brown or black.” p. 243. 
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These speculations of Ledyard will be thought to receive 
strong confirmation from the facts stated by so candid and accu- 
rate a witness as the late Bishop Heber. In speaking of ad- 
venturers to India from Persia, Greece, Turkey, and Arabia, 
all white men, he says, “it is remarkable to observe how surely 
all these classes of men in a few generations, even without any 
intermarriages with the Hindoos, assume the deep olive-tint, 
little less dark than a negro, which seems natural to the cli- 
mate. The Portuguese natives form unions among themselves 
alone, or, if they can, with Europeans. Yet, the Portuguese 
have, during a three hundred years’ residence in India, become 
as black as Cuffies. Surely this goes far to disprove the asser- 
tion, which is sometimes made, that climate alone is insufficient 
to account for the difference between the negro and the Euro- 

an. It is true, that in the negro are other peculiarities which 
the Indian has not, and to which the Portuguese colonist shows 
no symptom of approximation, and which undoubtedly do not 
appear to follow so naturally from the climate, as that swarthi- 
ness of complexion which is the sole distinction between the 
Hindoo and the European. But if heat produces one change, 
other peculiarities of climate may produce other and additional 
changes, and when such peculiarities have three or four thous- 
and years to operate in, it is not easy to fix any limits to their 
power. I am inclined, after all, to suspect that our European 
vanity leads us astray in supposing that our own is the primi- 
tive complexion, which I should rather suppose was that of the 
Indian, half-way between the two extremes, and, perhaps, the 
most agreeable to the eye and instinct of the majority of the hu- 
man race. A colder climate, and a constant use of clothes, 
may have blanched the skin as effectually as a burning sun, and 
nakedness may have tanned it; and I am encouraged in this 
hypothesis by observing, that of animals, the natural colours are 
generally dusky and uniform, while whiteness and a variety of 
tint almost invariably follow domestication, shelter from the 
elements, and a mixed and unnatural diet. Thus, while hard- 
ships, additional exposure, a greater degree of heat, and other 
circumstances with which we are unacquainted, may have dete- 
riorated the Hindoo into a negro, opposite causes may have 
changed him into the progressively lighter tints of the Chinese, 
the Persian, the Turk, the Russian, and the Englishman !” 

There is much good sense in the following remarks on the in- 
herent difficulty of making correct vocabularies of rude tongues: — 


“ The different sounds of the same letters, and of the same combina- 
tions of letters, in the languages of Europe, present an insurmountable 
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obstacle to making a vocabulary, which shall be of general use. The 
different manner, also, in whieh persons of the same language would 
write the words of a new language, would be such, that a stranger might 
suppose them to be two languages. Most uncultivated languages are 
very difficult to be orthographized in another language. They are, ge- 
nerally, guttural; but when not so, the ear ofa foreigner cannot accom- 
modate itself to the inflection of the speaker’s voice, soon euough to 
catch the true sound. This must be done instantaneously; and even 
in a language with which we are acquainted, we are not able to do it for 
several years. I seize, for instance, the accidental moment, when a 
savage is inclined to give me the names of things. The medium of this 
conversation is only signs. The savage may wish to give me the word 
for head, and lays his hand on the top of his head. I am not certun 
whether he means the head, or the top of the head, or perhaps th. hur 
of the head. He may wish to say leg, and puts his hand to the calf. [ 
cannot tell whether he means the leg or the calf, or flesh, or the flesh. 
There are other difficulties. The island of Onalaska is on the coast of 
America, opposite to Asia. There are a few Russian traders on it.— 
Being there with Captain Cook, I was walking one day on the shore in 
company with a native, who spoke the Russian language. I did not 
understand it. I was writing the names of several things, and pointed 
to the ship, supposing that he would understand that I wanted the aame 
of it. He answered me in a phrase, which in Russ meant, I know. 
I wrote down, a ship. I gave him some snuff, which he took, and held 
out his hand for more, making use of a word, which siguified in Russ 
a little. I wrote, more.” p. 248. 


While Ledyard was thus beguiling his time in this dreary cli- 
mate wherethe mercury freezes in the open air in fifteen minutes, 
he was agreeably surprised by the arrival of a Captain Billings, 
whom he had intimately known, during his voyage, under Cap- 
tain Cook, in the character of assistant astronomer, and who 
was then in the service of the Empress. Billings invited the 
American traveller to accompany him to Irkutsk, to which, un- 
der existing circumstances, he readily consented, and they set 
out on the 29th of December, in sledges up the river Lena, and 
in seventeen days they reached Irkutsk, a distance of fifteen hun- 
dred miles. When he had been here about six weeks, he was 
suddenly arrested, by an order from the Empress, under the 
pretext of being a French spy, and hurried off to Moscow. As 
his second visit to Irkutsk is not mentioned in his journal, the 
particulars of his arrest are taken, by his biographer, from 
Lauer’s Expedition to the Northern parts of Russia :— 


* In the evening of the 24th of February,” says Lauer, ‘‘ while I was 
playing at cards with the Brigadier, and some company of his, a secre- 
tary belonging to one of the courts of justice came in and told us with 
great concern, that the Governor-General had received positive orders 
from the Empress, iminediately to send one of the expedition, an Eng- 
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lishman, under guard to the private Inquisition at Moscow, but that he 
did not know the name of the person, and that Captain Billings was 
with a private party at the Governor General’s. Now, as Ledyard and 
I were the ouly Englishmen here, I could not help smiling at the news, 
when two hussars came into the room and told me that the commandant 
wished to speak to me immediately. The consternation into which the 
visitors were thrown is not to be described. I assured them that it must 
be a mistake, and went with the guards to the commandant. There I 
found Mr. Ledyard under arrest. He told me that he had sent to Cap- 
tain Billings, but he would not come to him. He then began to explain 
his situation, and said he was taken up as a French spy, whereas Cap- 
tain Billings could prove the contrary, but he supposed that he knew 
nothing of the matter, and requested that I would inform him. I did 
so, but the captain assured me that it was an absolute order from the 
Empress, and that he could not help him. He, however, sent him a 
few roubles, and gave him a pelisse; and I procured him his linen quite 
wet from the wash-tub. Ledyard took a friendly leave of me, desired 
his remembrance to his friends, and with astonishing composure leaped 
into the kibitka, and drove off, with two guards, one on each side. I 
wished to travel with him a little way, but was not permitted. I there- 
fore returned to my company, and explained the matter to them; but 
though this eased their minds with regard to my fate, it did not restore 
their harmony.” p. 100. 


It appears by some of Ledyard’s letters to his friends, and a 
few irregular notes in his journal, that he was hurried along 
“with amazing rapidity to Moscow, and from thence to the 
confines of Poland, where he was set at liberty-—that he tra- 
velled about four thousand miles in six weeks—that he suffered 
severely from the severity of the season, bad food and uncom- 
fortable travelling, by which his health was materially affected— 
that all this was endured ‘ without cause or accusation, except 
what appeared in the mysterious wisdom depicted in the face of 
his sergeant—and, that he was released under an injunction of 
never returning to the Empress’s dominions again on peril of 
being hanged. The avowed motive of the Empress, as appears 
by a note from Count Segur to the Marquis La Fayette, in July, 
1823, for the seizure of Ledyard was humanity !—* she would 
not render herself guilty of the death of this courageous Ame- 
rican, by furthering a journey so fraught with danger, as that 
he proposed toundertake alone.” Such a pretext could deceive 
no one. It is impossible to doubt that the harsh treatment 
that ill-fated traveller experienced, originated in political or 
commercial jealousy—either in the unwillingness of Catherine 
to have her new possessions on the American coast seen by a 
citizen of the United States, as Count Segur suggests, or in the 
wish of the Russian American Company to guard against rivals 
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in that fur trade which they found so profitable, as Mr. Sparks 
thinks more probable on very cogent reasons. 

Ledyard found his way to Konigsburg, where, by the sale of a 
draft on Sir Joseph Banks, for five guineas, he was enabled to 
get back to London, after an absence of nearly a year and a 
half. As soon as he reached the British metropolis, he called 
on his benefactor Sir Joseph Banks, who, hearing his story, ex- 
pressed a lively sympathy in his misfortunes, and recommended 
him to the African Association as a fit person for their purpose 
of exploring the interior of Africa. The account which the se- 
cretary of the Association gives of his first interview with Led- 
yard, is too descriptive of his person as well as characteristical of 
his decision to be omitted. “ Before I had learnt from the note 
the name and business of my visitor, I was struck with the man- 
liness of his person, the breadth of his chest, the openness of his 
countenance, and the inquietude of his eye. I spread the map 
of Africa before him, and tracing a line from Cairo to Sennaar, 
and from thence westwardly in the latitude and supposed direc- 
tion of the Niger, I told him that was the route, by which I was 
anxious that Africa might, if possible, be explored. He said he 
should think himself singularly fortunate to be trusted with the 
adventure. I asked him when he would set out. ‘To-morrow 
morning,’ was his answer.” 

As the Association had been “for some time fruitlessly inquir- 
ing for some person to travel through the continent of Africa,” 
arrangements were soon made between him and the committee 
of the society. ‘They appropriated a sum of money to defray 
his expenses. His instructions were “few, simple, and direct.” 
He was to repair to Egypt, by way of Paris and Marseilles, 
and from Cairo was to travel across the African continent, mak- 
ing such observations as he could, and reporting the results to 
his employers. ‘ At no period of his life, says his biographer, 
had he reflected with so much satisfaction on his condition or 
his prospects. His letters, written at this time, show that he 
was elated with the liveliest hopes. On the morning of his de- 
parture from London, June 30th, 1788, he said to the secretary 
of the Association “ my distresses have been greater than I have 
ever owned, or ever will own to any man. Such evils are ter- 
rible to bear, but they never yet had power to turn me from my 
purpose. If I live, I will faithfully perform, in its utmost extent, 
my engagements to the Society; and if I perish in the attempt, 
my honor will be safe, for death cancels all bonds.” 

He proceeded from London to Paris, and after spending a few 
days with Mr. Jefferson, La Fayette, and his other friends, he 
went to Marseilles, where he embarked for Alexandria. He 
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stayed here ten days, and then pursued his journey up the Nile 
to Cairo, which he reached on the 19th of August. After re- 
maining at Cairo about three months, waiting the departure of 
a caravan into the interior; he was attacked by a bilious fever, 
of which, or of an overdose of vitriolic acid, taken as a remedy, 
he died towards the end of November, 1728, in the thirty-eighth 
year of hisage. His portrait is thus drawn by Mr. Beaufoy, 
the Secretary of the African Association :— 


“ To those who have never seen Mr. Ledyard, it may not, perhaps, 
be uninteresting to know, that his person, though scarcely exceeding the 
middle size, was remarkably expressive of activity and strength; and 
that his manners, though unpolished, were neither uncivil nor unpleas- 
ing. Little attentive to difference of rank, he seemed to consider all 
men as his equals, and as such he respected them. His genius, though 
uncultivated and irregular, was original and comprehensive. Ardent in 
his wishes, yet calm in his deliberations; daring in bis purposes, but 
guarded in his measures; impatient of control, yet capable of strong 
endurance ; adventurous beyond the conception of ordinary men ; yet, 
wary and considerate, and attentive to all precautions, he appeared to 
be formed by nature for achievements of hardihood and peril.” p. 324. 


The acts of Ledyard’s life, as his biographer well observes, 
“demand notice, less on account of their results, than of the 
spirit with which they were performed, and the uncommon 
traits of character which prompted to their execution.” But 
amidst our admiration for his enterprise, decision, and untiring 
steadiness of purpose, we cannot but feel a lively pity, not only 
for his premature fate, but for that succession of disappoint- 
ments which attended him through life. [t was his hard destiny 
to be frustrated in all his schemes, however well-planned or 
practicable subsequent events have since proved them. That 
trade on the north-west coast, which it was not permitted him 
to undertake, has since proved very lucrative to all who have 
engaged in it, and has made one of the largest fortunes that our 
country can boast. By his project of crossing this continent, 
Lewis and Clarke, long afterwards, acquired fame and public 
distinction. The expedition into the interior of Africa, which 
he had actually commenced, has since been successfully achieved 
by Parke, Denham and Clapperton, though two of them, like 
him, finally found an early grave in that deleterious climate. 
In these instances, his failure was owing to circumstances be- 
yond his control, and in each, his manly energy still rose supe- 
rior to all difficulties, as lung as life lasted. 

The style of Mr. Sparks is neat and perspicuous ; his reflec- 
tions made with caution and judgment; and his book is written 
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with that air of sobriety, and freedom from false pretension, 
which gives the reader assurance that it possesses the first 
recowmendation of a biographical work—fidelity to truth and 
nature. 


Art. IV.—1. The Book of Nature. By Joun Mason Goov. 
London. New-York, re-reprinted. 1 Vol. 8vo. 1827. 


2. Nouveau Dictionnaire D’ Histoire Naturelle. 36 Vols. S8vo. 
A. Paris. Chez. Deterville. 1816-1819. 


WE have placed at the head of this article two works on natural 
history, of which the first embraces a wide circle within the field 
of its inquiries, and the second, however deficient it may be in 
many of its details, and on many of the topies of which it pro- 
fessedly treats, yet deserves to be distinguished for the talent 
with which all of its general views of nature, and its elemen- 
tary articles on each branch of Natural History, have been writ- 
ten. Those of Virey, in particular, though sometimes diffuse, 
are distinguished for their profound views and their eloquence ; 
and we shall embody in our subsequent remarks many obser- 
vations that are scattered through his writings. 

The scheme and fabric of Nature, form the most comprehen- 
sive and interesting object of human inquiry—one which ad- 
dresses itself equally to our feelings, our necessities, and our 
understandings,—one whose importance must increase with the 
increasing wants of social life, and whose magnitude can never 
be felt until we attempt to cireumscribe it. 

To unfold in its real amplitude the Science of Nature, is a 
task beyond the powers of the most gifted of the human race. 
Portions of this great system may be explored, fragments may 
be examined, connexions between its branches may be traced, 
affinities between its members may be discovered. We may be 
amused by the beauty of its decorations, instructed by the wis- 
dom ofits arrangements, astonished by the variety of its resources, 
but we shall constantly feel that the materials of this science are 
exhaustless, and its extent interminable. 
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What is there that will not be included in the History of Na- 
ture? The earth on which we tread, the air we breathe, the 
waters around the earth, the material forms that inhabit its sur- 
face, the mind of man, with all its magical illusions and all its 
inherent energy, the planets that move around our system, the 
firmament of heaven—the smallest of the invisible atoms which 
float around our globe, and the most majestic of the orbs that 
roll through the immeasurable fields of space—all are parts of 
one system, productions of one power, creations of one intellect, 
the offspring of Him, by whom all that is inert and inorganic in 
creation was formed, and from whom all that have life derive 
their being. 

Of this immense system, all that we can examine, this little 
globe that we inherit is full of animation and crowded with forms 
organized, glowing with life and generally sentient. No space 
is unoccupied—the exposed surface of the rock is encrusted 
with living substances; plants occupy the bark and decaying 
limbs of other plants; animals live on the surface and in the 
bodies of other animals; inhabitants are fashioned and adapted 
to equatorial heats and polar ice—air, earth and ocean teem with 
life—and if to other worlds the same proportion of life and of 
enjoyment has been distributed which has been allotted to ours ; 
if creative benevolence has equally filled every other planet of 
every other system, nay, even the suns themselves, with beings 
organized, animated and intelligent ; how countless must be the 
generations of the living! what voices which we cannot hear, 
what languages that we cannot understand, what multitudes 
that we cannot see, may, as they roll along the stream of time 
be employed hourly, daily and forever, in choral songs of praise, 
hymning their great Creator. 

And when in this almost prodigal waste of life, we perceive, 
that every being, from the puny insect which flutters in the even- 
ing ray, from the lichen which the eye can scarcely distinguish 
on the mouldering rock ; from the fungus that springs up and 
re-animates the mass of dead and decomposing substances, that 
every living form possesses a structure as perfect in its sphere, 
an organization sometimes as complex, always as truly and com- 
pletely adapted to its purposes and modes of existence as that 
of the most perfect animal; when we discover them all to be 
governed by laws as definite, as immutable as those which regu- 
late the planetary movements, great must be our admiration 
of the wisdom which has arranged, and the power which has 
perfected this stupendous fabric. 

Nor does creation here cease. There are beyond the limits 
of our system, beyond the visible forms of matter, other princi- 
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ples, other powers, higher orders of beings, an immaterial world 
which we cannot yet know; other modes of existence which we 
cannot comprehend ; yet, however inscrutable to us, this spiri- 
tual world must be guided by its own unerring laws, and the 
harmonious order which reigns in all that we can see and under- 
stand, ascending through the series of immortal and invisible 
existence, must govern even the powers and dominions, the sera- 
phiin and cherubim that surround the throne of God himself. 

Such are the views, such the high and lofty themes which the 
fabric of nature will present; which must be embraced in an 
extended survey of creation. But this task is not allotted to 
man, he is not even permitted to behold but through the obscure 
veil of revelation and of prophecy, the remote boundaries of this 
great system. His duties and his researches are limited, his 
business is with that portion immediately connected with the 
welfare and existence of the human race ; an inhabitant of this 
globe, his means, his enjoyments, his physical wants are here ; 
a transient visitor on its surface, it is yet with that surface and 
its inhabitants that all his temporal cares are entwined—and 
natural history, as now understood, is confined to earth, and 
is employed to ascertain and to disclose some idea of the 
structure of the globe he is destined to inhabit, of the rude and 
inorganic materials of which that globe is composed, and of the 
living forms that repose on its bosom, and derive support from 
its teeming and productive surface. 

Every step in this inquiry is interesting to man—every object 
combined more or less intimately with his welfare, associated 
more or less absolutely with his health, his happiness and his 
prosperity. Man is altogether and forever dependent on Nature; 
the air he breathes, the light and heat by which he is vivified 
and cherished, the food by which he is nourished, the garments 
by which he is protected, the roof by which he is sheltered, are 
all derived from her exhaustless bounty, but for the most part 
must be acquired and rendered useful and valuable by his know- 
ledge. Researches, therefore, connected with natural history, 
must, in some form or degree, from the earliest period of his 
existence, have attracted his attention ; nor is it surprising that 
as these researches increased in importance in proportion to the 
extended and multiplied wants of society, they should have oc- 
cupied more seriously his time and his reflections. In the in- 
fant stages of society, and in unlettered ages, all that appeared 
theoretical and abstracted must necessarily have been neg- 
lected, and only that knowledge noticed and remembered 
which was essential and practical. Most of the first efforts 
of intelligent man were probably misdirected, and many of 
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his original discoveries and opinions have been forgotten, for 
triumphant ignorance and barbaric force have frequently swept 
over the fairest portions of the globe, and defaced or oblite- 
rated the brightest records of the human understanding; yet, 
vestiges, even if imperfect, remain to prove, that in the early 
ages of the existence of our race, there have been illuminated 
gras; and monuments more ancient than the pages of profane 
history, attest the improvement in very remote periods, of some 
portions of the human species—and indicate that much of our 
present knowiedge has been derived from sources of which the 
origin is now unknown, has descended to us from ages and ge- 
nerations, and people that are now forgotten. 

It was no illiterate age, it was no ignorant people who could 
insculpture on the portals of the temple of Isis, the great mother 
of nature, its sublime inscription :—TI am WHATSOEVER Is, WHATSO- 
EVER HAS BEEN, WHATSOEVER SHALL BE, AND THE VEIL WHICH IS OVER 
MY COUNTENANCE NO MORTAL HAND HAS EVER RAISED. 

We will humbly approach the threshold of this great temple, 
and if to mortal hand it is not given to raise the veil which covers 
the secret mysteries of nature—if the eye of man is not permit- 
ted io scrutinize, nor the understanding to comprehend the ori- 
gin of matter or of life, we may still search them in their existing 
power, and trace them in their changing, yet definite career. 
We are privileged to examine and ascertain the principles and 
the modifications of being, the composition and structure of all 


| 
that we observe, and the diversified forms which an omnipotent 14 
and omniscient Creator has impressed on the animate and inani- 
mate portions of the material world. We may discover the 4,3 
qualities, uses and habits which distinguish each object of our BE 
research, the properties and characters which connect each in- a 


dividual with surrounding bodies, and the relations of each to 
man. Of inorganic substances, we can only determine the im- 
mediate and mechanical uses; but of those which are organized, “ 
it is permitted to us to trace their progress from infancy to age, Le 
from life to death: to investigate and determine the laws which 
govern their production, their growth, their multiplication, their 
decay, their dissolution; to observe the circumstances which 
extend their duration, or the causes which promote their dis- 
organization; the principles which confirm health, or generate 
disease ; and, applying the results of these researches to the 
immediate benefit and improvement of our own species, we may 
cast on the physical history and constitution of the human race, 
nay, even on his moral and intellectual character, light reflected 
from every department of nature. This is among the primary 
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objects of natural history as a study and as ascience—this should 
be an ultimate view in all of our inquiries and labours. 

And if the whole extent of our material world is thus submit- 
ted to our investigations ; if the powers, the productions, the 
volition itself of the animate, and the materials of the inani- 
mate tenants of our globe are more or less subjected to our 
control, and may be rendered subservient to our purposes, need 
we inquire whether these researches are useful, even in the nar- 
row sense to which utility is sometimes confined. Every thing 
that can attract our senses. every thing that can promote our 
physical welfare is intermingled with these pursuits. It is true 
that the beauty and variety of the productions of nature often 
captivate the mind, and lead the votaries of this science rather 
to disport on the surface than to penetrate to its profound depth, 
rather to search for new forms, to pursue substances yet un- 
known, to ascertain the species and varieties of every family, 
(and thus to enlarge our knowledge as far as forms or species 
are concerned) than to investigate the characters, the affinities, 
the properties of the families or individuals themselves. But 
even this pursuit is valuable, and in some measure necessary, 
for no system of arrangement or classification can approach even 
our ideas of perfection, until a great proportion of the species 
to be arranged shall be discovered and described—and this pur- 
suit is also more immediately beneficial, for, as the knowledge 
of man over the component parts of the material world has been 
extended, his dominion has been greatly enlarged, his resources 
and his enjoyments proportionally multiplied. | 

To give man, however, a real dominion, an efficient sove- 
reignty over the earth and its inhabitants, it is essential that he 
should acquire an intimate insight into the laws and principles by 
which they are respectively governed, that he should thoroughly 
understand their mutual relationship and dependence. It is in 
vain that we shall endeavour to exact from nature her treasures, 
if we know not the secrets of her laboratories. Vainly shall we 
seek her choicest productions, or depend solely on accident for 
their discovery, if we have not learned under what circumstances 
and in what situations and connexions her inorganic masses 
have been deposited, or the laws which influence the multipli- 
cation and the habits of her animated tribes. 

Nor is it individual advantage merely that results from these 

rsuits. National wealth and national power depend on the 
skilful appropriation of the productions of nature and their ap- 
plication to objects of general utility. They are the elements 
from which all of our resources spring, the materials which must 
be employed in all of our occupations. The anvil and the loom, 
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the vessel and the plough, even ‘“‘ man and steel, the soldier and 
his sword,” derive their means and their efficient force from 
the same prolific power. 

Neither is it utility alone that allures to these researches. 
The productions of nature are in themselves so beautiful, so di- 
versified, so innumerable, their arrangements are so harmonious, 
their combinations so wonderful, that the mind when once en- 
gaged in their study, becomes insensibly attracted by their mul- 
tiplied fascinations, and finds in the pursuit itself, a charm inde- 
pendent of all possible and ultimate results. 

Let it not be supposed that we have given to these pursuits 
a factitious value: that we have estimated too highly their im- 
portance to man. We stand in the midst of creation, connected 
by mutual dependencies on every side with substances animate 
or inanimate—and although habit and familiarity may diminish 
the sensations these objects are calculated to excite ; though 
business or care, or the sluggishness of earthly minds may over- 
power or absorb them—yet are they intermingled so variously 
with our pleasures or our sufferings, entwined so necessarily 
with our very existence, that their study in some shape or under 
some disguise, constitutes a great part of the occupation of our 
lives. If we acknowledge their value, it is surely desirable that 
we should understand the principles on which researches into 
nature, and our studies of natural history as a science, ought to 
be conducted, and the essential results to which our inquiries 
ought to be directed. It is not every one who has leisure, even 
if he may have inclination to study this science or any of its 
branches in its minute details, but its general views, its funda- 
mental principles, its comprehensive relations ought to be 
included in the investigations of every educated mind. 

It is the great object of natural history to acquire a compre- 
hensive, complete and accurate knowledge of every form and 
substance, every structure and combination, every principle and 
power in the material world. It is the great aim of natural 
history, when considered as a science, to group, to arrange all of 
these objects, all of these modifications of being on such princi- 
ples, that the individuals of each group shall be connected by 
common qualities, by composition, by structure, by habit, and, 
as an almost necessary consequence, by their properties and 
uses—that when an intimate knowledge of one individual of 
each group is obtained, much knowledge may also be acquired 
of every kindred species ; and every important discovery of new g 
properties, in any of these divisions of nature, may become, in ie 
this manner, a valuable cenquest over an extensive series. | 
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These circumstances include all that is practically useful to 
man, and therefore all that is most valuable in science. They 

will disclose, to its full extent, his connexion with the material 
world, and form the basis on which philosophy may build her 
lofty speculations. They will unfold the essential qualities and 
forms of animals, of vegetables, of minerals, exhibit their cha- 
racteristic peculiarities, display the great system of nature as 
far as it is to us accessible and intelligible, its simple but infi- 
nitely diversified principles, and its harmonious order. It may 
be interesting, therefore, to review, somewhat more distinctly, 
these final objects of natural science. 

The composition of substances or the nature and proportion of 
their constituent principles, will readily distinguish their mineral, 
vegetable, or animal nature. But asa guide and a foundation 
for classification, it is only of moment as applied to the mineral 
kingdom. The chemical analyses of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, although sufficient to determine the class or kingdom 
to which they respectively belong, yet differ too little in each 
kingdom, much less in each tribe or family, to afford any basis, 
or even any material aid for their arrangement. But, in the 
investigation of minerals, the products of these analyses are es- 
sential. However ingenious may be the theories built on other 
principles, it is impossible, that in any system intended to exhi- 
bit the arrangements of nature, flint and clay and lime and iron, 
or minerals in which these or other substances greatly predomi- 
nate, can be promiscuously mingled together, either in confor- 
mity to their external characters, or to the forms of their primi- 
tive crystals. In the infancy of science, in the still imperfect 
state of chemical analysis, perhaps even at a later period, sys- 
tems like these may have their value, because they all are founded 
on some ofthe arrangements of nature, and explain some of her 

rations, but more particularly because they sometimes afford 
great facilities in recognizing the substances which have already 
been examined. But our fina] views should extend beyond 
mere practical convenience, they should rest on no partial cir- 
eumstance, on no particular feature; they should embrace the 
wide extent of matter and of life, and endeavour to combine 


- in our systems, truth and nature and science. 


Structure relates, perhaps, exclusively to the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, and must be the basis of every arrange- 
ment in those departments of nature. Crystals, it is true, mani- 
fest wonderful symmetry in their figure, and are singularly in- 
teresting when traced through the different modifications of 


their primitive form, but their formation is altogether mechani- 


cal, and has no dependence on internal organization ; whilst in 
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vegetables and animals, structure is connected intimately with 
the vital power, and however convenient it may be in our sys- 
tems to avail ourselves of exterval forms, those ought always to 
be preferred and selected, which have an intimate and neces- 
sary relation to the most important functions of life—to the 
essential portions of their internal organization. Particular 
features, the claw of a bird, the teeth of a quadruped, the wings 
of an insect, will frequently indicate the character and the habits 
of the animal to which they belong—will give, perhaps, the 
history af the species. For these are all the results of structure. 
To structure, therefore, as the source of all affinity and dis- 
crepance in these departments of nature, our attention should 
be almost exclusively directed, and due importance must be 
allowed to those organs which most powerfully influence and 
regulate the character of the species and the functions of life. 
Habit and instinct appear so necessarily to result from struc- 
ture, that they might have been comprehended under the same 
head. But they merit a separate notice, not only on account of 
their intrinsic importance, but because they frequently serve to 
correct erroneous opinions and systems. They open of them- 
selves, independent of scientific investigations, a wide field for 
study and observation. They indicate the use and application 
of organs, which no dissection, no abstract, perhaps, no ana- 
logical reasoning would ever have unfolded. They disclose the 
wise provision which Divine Providence has prepared for the 
preservation and propagation of each species, and they serve, 
as we have already remarked, to correct systematic arrange- 
ments, for, if in our classifications, we have associated beings 
whose habits are dissimilar, we may conclude with certainty, 
that we have overlooked some important, even if obscure, fea- 
ture in their organization. 
Qualities and Uses.—A knowledge of these are to man the 
most important result of his researches in natural history, and 
it will be a most valuable termination, if, in the ultimate views 
of science, the arrangements of system shall be made to accord 
with practical utility, that we shall be able by distinct, promi- 
nent and essential characters, to associate those substances and 
forms, and those only which are intimately allied, and avoid the 
incongruous combinations which have hitherto appeared even in 
the best systems; and, that the principles of classification shalt 
be made to conform tothe apparent designs of nature, and shall 
at once develope the composition, properties, habits and instincts | 
of all objects submitted to its examination. This, however, is 
still a doubtful result. We know not how far the views of na- 
ture herself correspond with our wishes, whether that be possible 
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which we consider as desirable. But no one ean question the 
influence which extensive and accurate investigation may have 
on this inquiry, even if it were only to point out the exceptions 
and deviations from any plan, nor the immense benefit which 
would be derived from its accomplishment. 'To this object, the 
great efforts of man should be directed. Its attainment would 
complete his triumph over the material world, and give him that 
absolute dominion which has long been promised. 

After this will remain an inquiry among the most curious, 
the most interesting, perhaps, ultimately, among the most mo- 
mentous in the whole range of human investigation. I mean 
the relation of beings to each other, the power of organization, 
the influence of life, the gradation of the vital and intellectual 
functions, the whole forming, not as it has frequently been 
called, a chain of beings, for there is no continued series, but a 
web connecting every portion of the material, perhaps we may 
also add, the immaterial world. A web so wonderfully woven, 
as to form but one work, yet displaying in every part radiating 
centres of distinct circles; some closely allied to adjacent circles, 
some so slightly attached that we can with difficulty trace the 
film that unites them to their fellows. This must be the last 
term, the latest effort of science. We must know all the tribes, 
all the productions of nature, before we can comprehend and 
exhibit accurately their mutual connexion and dependence. 
Who shall summon together the inhabitants of the air, the 
ocean, and the land? Who shall ever number up the living 
species, who shall trace out and recal those which are extinct and 
forgotten? ‘These, perhaps, once occupied many of the broken 
and disordered portions of this web. We perceive every where 
marks of convulsions that have been permitted to disarrange 
the fabric of nature, who can tell the extent or the magnitude of 
these devastations ? 

When we survey this great work of creation, its extent, its 
harmony, the magnificence of its outline, the perfection of its 
minute details, we cannot be surprised that its study should 
have engaged and occupied minds of the highest power, nor 
that such minds should have failed thoroughly to explain what 


. infinite wisdom has devised, infinite power executed, and what. 


mortal spirits may be permitted only partially to comprehend. 
Yet let us not despond. In the study of nature we tread in the 
footsteps of wisdom. We listen to a voice, which is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. And while the erring and fluc- 


‘tuating opinions of man, his crimes, his follies, his power pass 


away and are forgotten, the empire of nature is immutable, to 
us eternal—the knowledge of nature which is once accurate, 
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is forever true—the knowledge of nature which is once perfect, 
may be forever useful. 

When we approach to examine the fabric of nature, so far as 
it is subjected to our inspection, we find ourselves immediately 
placed amidst differing, if not contending powers. We per- 
ceive ourselves inhabitants of a globe, which science informs us, is 
but one of an immense system, surrounded by other forms, some 
similar to our own, some wandering over the earth, roaming in 
different elements, or confined to one; some, though located in 
one spot, varying in size and aspect with the passing seasons ; or 
by other substances apparently composing portions of the globe 
itself, immoveable and changing not. The first impression 
which the mind receives, and that which most attracts the at- 
tention, is the wide difference that exists between the earth 
itself and the diversified forms which occupy its surface, be- 
tween the silent, still and joyless repose of matter, and the 
noisy, gay and animated voice of life. The substances which 
compose that portion of the earth, whether crust, or covering 
or projecting masses of its mighty frame, which is alone submit- 
ted to our researches, are passive, immovable, insensible ; those 
which inhabit that surface, are for the most part, active, capable 
of moving from place to place at pleasure, and possess great 
sensibility. The former have neither growth nor voluntary 
action, they have no mode of increase, but by the casual ad- 
dition of similar particles, united by the strong and universal 
law of attraction. ‘They can remain unaltered for indefinite 
periods of time ; they have no death, but they perish or rather 
are destroyed solely by the separation of their component par- 
ticles. The latter all increase in size through their own agency, 
by the constant addition of particles which they have the power 
to collect and assimilate to their substances by the principle 
of life; they perish whenever this addition and assimilation 
cannot be continued ; and exist only for limited and indefinite 
periods. The former have no organization, are not produced by 
similar and pre-existent bodies, but are always and necessarily 
formed by the accidental contact of similar particles. They 
have no regular structure, but under certain circumstances, a 
modified attraction gives to each particle of matter a definite 
position, and generates the regular forms of crystallised bodies. 
The latter are all furnished with organs calculated and 
adapted to perform the functions of life, to collect, absorb and 


assimilate those particles which are necessary for their ex- . 


istence, and they always proceed from similar and pre-existing 
bodies. 
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We may pursue still further these distinctions and these con- 
trasts. Unorganised bodies, whether in massive forms or in 
scattered fragments, have still the inseparable qualities of mat- 
ter, extension, form, impenetrability, vis inertiz ; they are sub- 
jected to those unalterable laws, and, apparently, to those alone 
which govern the material world; to that attraction which ex- 
tends its influence and its activity from the centre of the earth, 
from the smallest atom on its surface to the interminable confines 
of space ; to those laws of cohesion or chemical affinity which are 
but modifications of attraction ; to motion, involuntary however 
and external—to ex pansion, to contraction, but still from foreign 
causes or external impulses ; acted upon unceasingly. impas- 
sive in their own nature, obeying constantly definite and immu- 
table laws. Unorganized matter is permanent and unchange- 
able, its particles may be separated or combined, but they are 
always the same. ‘Though capable of modifications by combi- 
nation, these combinations are only new aggregations of the 
same particles, and can be varied, reversed, destroyed. And 
the alterations which chemical combinations produce, are never 
counteracted by occult and inscrutable causes, like the influence 
of life in organized bodies. 

Unorganized matter consists, therefore, as far as een ob- 
servation can discover, of particles or molecules of a few dis- 
tinct substances. ‘These particles are independent and unalter- 
able; combine them, mingle them, change the form, the pro- 
portions, the component particles of each combination, the ele- 
mentary principles will be still unchanged, and may be again 
separated from all admixtures. 

Organized bodies, besides the general properties of matter, 
possess a structure adapted to the functions of life. They are 
composed of fibres and tubes. They have parts sufficiently 
solid to develope and support their forms; fluids in constant 
motion or circulation to repair or preserve the solids. Their 
tissue is a species of net-work with the partitions more or less 
firm and compact, and the fluids pass along the cells or tubes, 
bearing foreign particles to every portion of the body, inter- 
posing new particles where nutriment or support is wanting, 


- removing those that are superfluous or injurious—conveying to 


each different organ its peculiar secretions, to the surface those 
particles that pass off by exhalation. But while this motion apper- 
tains to the fluids, the impulse seems to be given by the contrac- 
tile power of the solids, and this contractile power requires again 
in the solids both flexibility and the power of dilatation. 

Such are the simple outlines of organization. Peculiar vessels 
or organs, receive in different modes, or by different laws, the 
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rticles necessary to maintain the existence of each individual. 

hese particles are either separated, in the first instance, as in 
vegetables, by the process of absorption, from those with which 
they are commingled, or being received, as in animals, in a pe- 
culiar sac or stomach, placed, generally, near the centre of each 
individual, the process of separation then takes place. In the 
former case, nothing seems to be introduced into the circulation 
but what is necessary for the support and the particular secre- 
tions of each individual; in the latter, provision is necessarily 
made to expel the superfluous residuum of the materials pro- 
miscuously collected. ‘The particles separated for the mainte- 
nance of the individual, are driven by the muscular power of 
the solids, and mingle with the system generally, as we have 
already stated. In this action of the solids and fluids, in this 
continued motion, life may be said to consist, inseparably con- 
nected with organization. 

In organized bodies there is always one plan, however each 
may be diversely modified, and every member bears a neces- 
sary relation to the whole. All unite to form one being, and 
the organs that may be accidentally severed have no separate 
existence. 

In the scale of life, some of these organs appear to be more 
important than others; and in each individual, one or more 
may be considered as essential. 

Death seems to be the inevitable condition and consequence 
of life. In unorganized bodies, where there is no necessary 
change, no alteration that is not accidental, forms may continue 
unaltered for indefinite periods, through a succession of ages.— 
But, in organized bodies, a gradual but unceasing change con- ee 
tinues through the whole period of their existence, and limits by 
its effects, their duration. At first, they increase in their di- 
mensions to a certain and determinate extent, afterwards, in 
most parts of their frame, the addition of nutriment only adds to 
its solidity, and as this last process never ceases, the increasing 
density of the solids finally prevents the circulation of the fluids, 
and life terminates because its functions can no longer be per- 
formed. 
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Every thing thus seems to differ between these two classes, hag 
form, origin, termination, physical and even chemical proper- : f 4 
ties. ‘They have nothing in common, but the general proper- ; if 
ties of matter. Unorganized bodies are, essentially, homoge- 4 e 
neous, each of their parts taken separately, affords the proper- ea 
ties of the whole ; while organized bodies are essentially hete- a 


rogeneous, and their parts or organs differ from each other by : 
their functions, their position, and their composition. Hence, it ) 
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follows, that in an unorganized body, where all the particles are 
alike, the position of each particle is unimportant; whilst, on 
the contrary, in bodies that are organized, where each organ 
has a structure peculiar to itself, the place of each particle is 
fixed and determined. Unorganized bodies, therefore, may be 
formed, and, in fact, are formed, by the simple contact and ad- 
hesion externally of particles similar to themselves. In organ- 
ized bodies, on the contrary, each particle must be directed to 
that point with which it ought to assimilate. The increase in 
unorganized bodies is produced really by the simple and neces- 
sary effects of attraction, the most general property of matter ; 
but this attraction cannot explain how, in bodies that are organ- 
ized, each particle passes through spaces often very considera- 
ble, and by roads and passages sometimes very complex, before 
it is deposited upon the organ to which it peculiarly belongs.— 
The particular force which produces this phenomenon is the 
vital power. 

Such is the fundamental division of nature. It is the distine- 
tion between forms animate and inanimate; between bodies 
organized and unorganized, we might almost say, between life 
and death. 

And when we engage in the study of these two great divisions, 
the system of animate and inanimate substances, we are guided 
in each by different principles, attracted by different sources of 
instruction and delight. In the one, we find every thing passive, 
inert and silent, but full of grandeur, and often unfolding scenes 
of awful and terrific sublimity; in the other, the joyous, active, 
and diversified spirit of life. 

The one comprehends all of our researches into the na- 
ture of the earth, and the changes it has undergone, and into 
the composition and distribution of the inorganic masses which 
compose its surface—inquiries of high interest, and of almost 
unlimited extent—a science full of delightful, even if they 
have often proved visionary speculations—a pursuit peculiarly 
fascinating to those minds that delight to contemplate the vast, 
to admire the wonderful, to unravel the intricate, to trace the 
operations and results of immeasurable power. ‘The mind feels 


. elevated when surveying the magnificence of Divine Wisdom, 


it seems to partake of creative intelligence, when studying and 
unfolding its effects, its arrangements and its laws. When ex- 
amining the earth, man looks not merely at its present state of 
existence, he strives to recall the march of ages, to transport 
himself to the birth-day of creation, to behold as from that day 
of wonder and of power, the gigantic fabric of this globe, formed, 
and moulded, and fashioned like clay in the potters lathe ; in its 
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primeval order, beautiful and undisturbed, perfect in its sym- 
metry—and the mighty frame, after it had received its form, 
abandoned apparently to desolation; left to the mingled influ- 
ence of the most formidable elements ; convulsed by fire, over- 
whelmed by water, shattered and disjointed by one power, 
decomposed and again consolidated by the other ; the most com- 

ct rock mouldering under the united action of air, and rain, 
and frost; the softest paste indurated by fire, by pressure, or by 
cementing fluids ; and this everlasting conflict of opposing prin- 
ciples, terminating in such harmonious, such felicitous results, 
as to adapt, perfectly, the surface of the earth to the beings who 
have been destined for its inhabitants. 

In examining these results, in comprehending and illustrating 
these incidents, varied and magnificent as they may appear, we 
require no other agents than those which uniformly appertain to 
matter, no other principles than those which regulate and govern 
the material system. 

But when from the inorganic ard lifeless forms of nature, 
from the inert and passive substances which compose the sur- 
face of this globe; from the kingdoms of silence and repose, we 
pass to activity, to organization, and to life, we find iinmediately 
other laws, other causes of action, other principles of associa- 
tion and of duration. 

The power of creation is no where disclosed with so much 
beauty, profusion and wisdom, as in the immense domain of liv- 
ing beings. ‘To inorganic substances have been given extent, 
impenetrability, an independent existence, and an indefinite, if 
not an interminable duration. ‘To organized beings, variety 
and beauty of form, softness and flexibility of members, an ex- 
istence dependent on almost every surrounding object, and a 
duration, which, though definite and frequently short, is in pro- 
portion to the perfection of its organization, full of enjoyment. 

The laws of electricity, of chemistry, of mechanical philoso- 
phy, can explain all the phenomena of unorganized substances. 
Chemistry can ascertain their nature and composition, it can 
decompose their particles, and separate their constituent prin- 
ciples; it can do more, it can re-unite them, and reproduce the 
same mineral inthe same form. But what Promethean skill 
can reanimate the lifeless body ? Who can rearrange the or- 
ganization which is once destroyed? Who can recompose the 
vegetable or the animal which has mouldered into dust ? 

Unorganized matter enjoys an independent existence. The 
orbs of heaven move along the firmament, and we know not 
if life is on their bosom. If, in our system, organized beings 
had never been created, if this earth had continued as in the 
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first days of creation, when the waters were collected together, 
and separated from the dry land, and no living form was seen 
to move on its surface, it would still have rolled along its plan- 
etary course; and even if its eternal solitudes were useless, if 
no voice was heard upon its hills, no footstep seen upon its 
plains, its movements would have been still unceasing, its pro- 
gress undisturbed. 

Organized beings are not independent, they are subordinate 
to other principles, they are subjected to innumerable casual- 
ties. Their particles appear not to subsist by themselves, but 
only in connexion with other particles; their existence seems 
only to be in relation to other existences. But while there are 
fixed limits to the growth and duration of organized bodies, 
they have, on the other hand, an internal power which enables 
them to repair many of the injuries they may receive, repel 
many of the causes of derangement and disease which surround 
them, and resist, for a long time, the principles which combine 
for their destruction. 

In our investigation of organized bodies, the inquiry that 
meets us on the threshold, the first object of our researches is 
unfortunately, the most obscure, the most difficuit of resolu- 
tion. What is this internal power that gives to organization 
such inherent energy? Why is it that the most ingenious aid 
complex machinery of human invention, the most profound com- 
bination of springs and balances and wheels, remains inert and 


_ motionless, unless acted upon by foreign impulse, while the or- 


ganized forms of nature possess, within themselves, a self-mov- 
ing, a self-preserving power? What is this mysterious principle 
which gives to substances that chemistry resolves into common 
elements, a new, a spontaneous, almost aninherent action—which 
enables organized bodies to perform so many functions; to collect, 
to decompose, to modify, to assimilate to their own substances, 
the particles of other bodies; to preserve, to perpetuate their 
species by the continued destruction of other species? What is 
this power which acquired at the first dawn of existence, at the 
germination of the embryo seed without consciousness, acting 
through life by instincts which we cannot understand; living on 
the waste of life; perishing, when it can no longer destroy; re- 
linquishes, finally, to decomposition, the bodies it was accustomed 
toanimate? What is this obscure principle which eludes the eye 
of the anatomist, which escapes even from the active pursuit of 
thought? What is life? 

We know not that to man it will ever be given to comprehend 
the source or the principle of life. We feel its influence, we 
perceive its power; we can study the laws which regulate its 
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increase or diminution; and the researches of science are exten- 
sively directed to ascertain and remove the causes which impede 
or injure its necessary functions. We may labour to guard its 
developement, to preserve its regular action, to perpetuate its 
duration, until the organs themselves through which its func- 
tions are performed, shall cease to feel its excitement. But we 
neither know whence it has been derived, nor whither it has 
retired. Its origin and its termination are with its Creator. 

Nothing, however, that we can observe, possesses life without 
organization—without a series of vessels, a system of organs, 
more or less simple, by which the operations of life are perform- 
ed. Not only animals, therefore, but vegetables have life, for 
they have organs by which they procure their nourishment, en- 
large by the power of assimilation their own stature, pass 
through their periods of infancy, of maturity, of old age; pro- 
duce their own offspring, or the seed from whence that offspring 
must arise, and when those organs are worn out by time, or 
destroyed by accident, they decay and die—and their bodies, 
like the kindred bodies of animals, become immediately an un- 
resisting prey to the laws of the material world—to the com- 
mon operations of chemical resolution and affinity. 

Is organization, therefore, life? We know not how to resolve 
this question, because the principles upon which its solution 
must depend, elude our power, and baffle our research. The 
composition, the combinations of the inorganic forms of matter 
are submitted to our examination, and their modifications appa- 
rently understood ; but, the intimate arrangement and structure 
of sentient and living organs are among the secrets not yet en- 
trusted to man. We know the intimate relation between organi- 
zation and life, the necessary, perhaps absolute dependence of 
life on organization; but life often departs when the organiza- 
tion is,to our minutest observations, uninjured ; the vital power 
seems exhausted or oppressed by causes that act not on the or- 
ganization. While life, therefore, seems to be the result of 
organization, it is, most probably, a distinct principle, possess- 
ing the power of modifying this very organization by which it 
acts. 

Among the many opinions and speculations to which the doc- 
trines of life have given rise,there are two to which we will ad- 
vert, before we close these observations. 

It has been an opinion, adopted more or less extensively, in 
many of the schools of philosophy, that God, originally, created 
a certain amount or number of molecules, particles or atoms, 
endued with some portion of vitality, in their own nature imper- ¥ 
ishable and indestructible, and altogether distinct from the inert E 
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particles of matter ; that every created form or species was 
empowered to collect and to arrange according to its peculiar 
structure, a definite number of these living particles, that every 
existing organized body is now composed of these particles, and 
that when any individual has been or shall be destroyed, the 
separated particles are prepared and destined to enter into new 
combinations, and assume new forms. 

Even if this theory be true, it seems impossible for us to de- 
termine the degree of vitality which these particles possess, still 
less the source of that mysterious power which moulds them 
unconsciously into form. We know not whether they are ho- 
mogeneous, equal in their nature and qualities, similar in their 
form, or whether, as would be more probable, to some may 
have been allotted powers of absorption, to others of contrac- 
tion, to others of sensation. It is not, however, so much into 
the attributes of ‘these primordial elements that we wish to 
inquire as into that power which can regulate them for its own 
purposes; it is not merely the influence of organization that 
we would discover, but the power which can model organi- 
zation itself. Every living being has the faculty of protect- 
ing, of supporting, of partially repairing its organization, and 
these processes are conducted, not by the determinate action 
of the will, but by operations, of which each individual is 
insensible and unconscious. Every living being has the in- 
herent power of converting or assimilating, according to this 
theory, these elementary atoms into its own substance, of ap- 
plying these particles to the organs to which they appropri- 
ately belong, of forming from their combinations—leaf, or 
bark, or wood, or scale, or bone, or muscle, or nerve, or blood, 
according to its own peculiar structure. This is the ascendant 
power which constitutes life, its strong and appropriate, and 
characteristic feature; the action which no law of attraction, of 
cohesion, of affinity, can explain—and, as every living being 
has a distinct and definite form, a distinct and peculiar organi- 
zation, the power which each possesses of collecting those par- 
ticles which belong generally to organized bodies, and of using 
them to form its own essential organs, and to preserve its own pecu- 
liar structure, has been considered as constituting the life of the 
species. This faculty was probably imputed toeach primitive form 
as a birthright at the period of its creation, with the privilege of 
transmitting, to its latest posterity, its functions and its forms 
in unchangeable identity. But whilst this specific, this esseatial 
form was, in itself, distinct and unchangeable, yet, as it had to 
be clothed and supported during its existence by the continual 
accession to its frame of these elementary particles, it was neces- 
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sarily exposed to the hazard of destruction—and, if by accident 
any species should perish, or if by changes in the constitution of 
the globe it could no longer preserve or perpetuate its race, 
although the number of species would be lessened, and the har- 
mony of created forms disturbed or diminished, the sum of or- 
ganized atoms would not decrease; but the portion which the 
extinct races might have appropriated to their own maintenance, 
would be distributed among other tribes, that by their multipli- 
cation the equilibrium of life should be duly and perpetually 
maintained. 

It would be easy, while pursuing this hypothesis, to indulge 
in many interesting and many amusing speculations. There 
can be no doubt that it was from opinions like these we are con- 
sidering, that the metempsychosis of the ancient philosophers 
was derived. The fabulous transmigration of men into ani- 
mals and plants, was the allegorical veil which, in the schools 
of antiquity, was thrown over the most profound investigations 
of the operations of nature. The fable was transmitted by po- 
etry and tradition, when the philosophy was disregarded or for- 
gotten. The unalterable relation between destruction and 
reproduction, was preserved by this perpetual transmutation of 
particles; and this continued succession of new forms, arising 
from the evident destruction and decomposition of those which 
had already lived, gave to poetry unbounded scope for its wild 
and romantic creations—while philosophy, supposed that to 
maintain the equilibrium between organized and unorganized 
bodies, their peculiar and specific particles or principles were 
not only indestructible, but incapable, respectively of being con- 
verted into each other’s substance. For, if the power of life 
could endue inorganic particles with vitality, impregnate them 
with feeling, excite them to activity, and adapt them to the pur- 
poses of organization, then rocks might serve as nutriment for 
man, and the earth itself, instead of the living inhabitants of its 
surface might furnish food for the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. But the rock which moulders appears only to furnish 
materials for the formation of other rocks ; and when organized 
forms decay, their particles change not into rock, but become, 
in their turn, the materials by which other organized forms are 
supported and preserved. 

To these primordial elements of organized bodies, vitality is 
supposed to be inherent. It is the germinating principle which, 
in the fables of antiquity, is said to have brooded over the un- 
formed masses of chaos—the spirit of God which moved over 
the surface of the waters. It was the first action of creative 
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power ; the first manifestation of divine benevolence. When 
light was awakened trom its hidden and unknown, if not eternal 
repose, life was created and distributed to animate aud decorate 
the scenes, gladdened by the beams of day. Life was mingled 
in the air and in the waters; life was diffused over the surface 
of the material world; life may have been distributed far be- 
yond the sphere of our observation—far beyond the range of 
our most adventurous speculations—but every where and in all 
cases, when submitted to the scrutiny of our senses, it has been 
modified by the organization it has been compelled to assume. 
Hence has arisen another and more important inquiry. It 
has been questioned whether the forms of organized beings 
which we now behold, are those which were originally created, 
and have been continued permanent and unchanged ; or whether 
organization has been progressive, modified, altered, improved, 
perfected by its own inherent power. This doctrine of pro- 
gressive organization, including in its precincts the theory of 
spontaneous generation, often renewed and as often abandoned, 
has been revived at a very recent date, with all the aids of sci- 
ence, and in the most public school of Europe. It supposes 
that only the simplest forms of life were at first created, per- 
haps, only those atoms endued with vitality of which we have 
already spoken ; that by the fortuitous collision or juxta position 
of those atoms, some concatenation, some arrangement of living 
particles may be said to have commenced. That from this 
point, which may be considered as fortuitous, the series of living 
forms began, and their arrangement or organization has thence- 
forward been in a state of continual progression, extending as 
the wants, varying as the desires of each successive race or 
generation should direct its vital powers. ‘That as the first ac- 
cidental forms would almost necessarily be irregular, the force 
of the vital power or nervous influence as it has been termed, 
would be directed to remedy the imperfections, or to improve 
the advantages of this primitive organization—and every irregu- 
larity in the primitive form would, probably, lead to permanent 
variations in the future structure. From this constant effort in 
the rude products of spontaneous generation to improve each 
its own structure, was fashioned by long and gradual progres- 
sion, the more perfect forms we now behold. New members or 
new organs have been developed as new wants were felt. Thus 
for instance, to adopt the illustration of La Marck, if an animal 
like a slug or snail, which had acquired sufficient power to 
crawl on the surface of the ground, should still feel strongly the 
want of monitory organs, by which, when in motion it could feel 
the objects opposed to its progress; by directing the nervous 
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influence or power of its system to the anterior circumference of 
its body, it would gradually cause the extension or prolongation 
of some projecting points, until feelers, such as these animals now 
possess, should be insensibly but perfectly formed. In like man- 
ner, different organs have been fashioned for different animals, 
as their original outline or imperfect structure rendered neces- 
sary, and the accessions and variations to the form of each in- 
dividual or race, have been transmitted to its posterity. 

This theory is in many points visionary, in some incongruous 
if not absurd. [It would be difficult, even on its own principles, 
to account for much of the peculiar organization which the study 
of natural history discloses; or to assign final or operating 
causes sufficiently powerful for the production of many of the 
anomalous forms which the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
abundantly exhibit. We know not why there should be so much 
symmetry in each individual form, or why a few general plans 
should be made to comprehend all existing bemgs, while the 
species which are embraced in each plan, which may be said to 
surround each system of life, vary in almost endless diversity, 
but still preserve the fundamental arrangements of the system 
to which they belong. We find order where we would have 
expected inextricable confusion. And often we find organs so 
imperfect, that we might suppose this great work of progressive 
amelioration had been at some period suddenly arrested. We 

might for instance, inquire why, of the testaceous mollusce, 
some of which have been adduced by La Marck as illustrations of 
his theory, should only a portion have acquired feelers? Has 
the age of the world not yet been sufficiently protracted—or 
why should not these feelers, which have been acquired in their 
march of improvement, have gradually been divided and thus 
fashioned into hands, and, finally, rendered capable not only of 
touching but of holding any object, facilitating by this means 
not only the acquisition of food, but the movements of the ani- 
mal itself. If this power really belongs to life, to spontaneous 
life, it is surprising that so many of the inferior orders of the 
animal kingdom should remain condemned to a stationary and 
almost vegetative existence. Strange that there should have 
been a pause in this march of voluntary creation ; a suspension 

of this power of progressive organization. 

More powerful objections still oceur. This progression of 
erganization has apparently ceased, and we know not when or 
by what law it has been limited. If animals, furnished with 
the simplest rudiments of organization, have had power to mul- 
tiply and complicate those rudiments ; if the weakest combi- 
nation of organs have had energy enough to strengthen and 
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increase their structure, why should not the complex extend 
their combinations, why should not the strong acquire new 
powers? Ifthe imperfect mollusce by their continued desires 
and efforts to move and touch surrounding objects, could form 
new organs, why cannot more perfect man add to his stature 
or improve his structure? If the aspirations of an individual, 
or the efforts of numbers could avail, many, besides Deedalus, 
would have endeavoured to annex to their frames the ptnions of 
a bird. And on the coasts of Ceylon and Coromandel, where 
occupations are hereditary and permanent, and where families, 
perhaps tribes, have for upwards of three thousand years pur- 
sued, from father to son, the avocation of fishers of pearl; when 
the pursuits, the wealth, the anxious desires of these people all 
lay beneath the waves, surely in this long term of years, some 
races might have acquired some portions of the organization of 
the fish. 

Even this, however, is an imperfect view of this question. If 
every organized body had advanced in the scale of organization 
to a somewhat equal degree ; if all, though moving in different 
directions, had reached the circumference, the common bound- 
ary of some great circle, it might be supposed, that while the 
power of progressive organization had been granted as an at- 
tribute of life, and each individual or race been left to determine 
by accident the extension and direction of his own organs, there 
had yet been placed, from causes inscrutable to us, some limit 
tu the progress, some ultimate term to the improvement of or 
gauized life. But such has not been the history or the march 
of creation. We discover, even now, forms as imperfect, struc- 
ture as incomplete, organization as simple as could apparently 
ever have existed. From the Monas Termes, the point where 
voluntary notion and life appear to our view to commence, the 
lowest term in our scale of sentient being, to man himself, we 
perceive the intermediate degrees occupied by a vast variety of 
forms, by almost unappreciable grades of organized substances, 
and yet in all of these substances or beings, this power of pro- 
gressive organization, has long been suspended. It is upwards 
of three thousand years since accurate descriptions of some por- 
tions of the animal kingdom have been transmitted to us, and 
in that time, none of those objects which have been described, 
have undergone mutation. The camel and the horse are now 
as in the days of the patriarchs. Can the leopard change his 
spots? was asked many ages ago, and the leopard has not yet 
changed his spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin. And yet it may 
be remarked, that peculiarities of colour are among the most 
variable and fugitive properties of organized bodies. 
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There was a period, whilst science was yet undisciplined, 
when the minute microscopic animals were supposed to afford a 
strong support to this doctrine. ‘They were asserted by many 
and admitted by more to be the products of an unintelligible 
spontaneous generation, the offspring of heat, of moisture, of 
the fermentation of elements endued with vitality, or of causes 
still more obscure. But in proportion as these bodies have 
been examined, under the guidance of an accurate and cautious 
philosophy, the darkness which overhung their origin has been 
dissipated. Forms the most minute, animals visible only under 
the lens of a compound or solar microscope, are found to have 
their structure as complete, the laws of their production as 
detinite, their metamorphoses as regular as those of organized 
bodies, apparently the most perfect. Knowledge has swept 
away most of these illusions among the errors of unenlightened 
ages, and although myriads of animated beings are so minute 
as to elude the power and observation of our most perfect in- 
struments, shall we not conclude that the plan, the system, 
whieh governs so beautifully, so uniformly, the kingdom of the 
living until our scrutiny ceases, because the eye fails us, must, 
on every principle of analogy, extend also to those far confines 
of nature that are to us invisible. 

These opinions have, in some measure, been supported by 
the fact that animal or vegetable substances hermetically in- 
closed, and then subjected to degrees of cold or heat, sufficient 
to destroy, according to our observations, every germinating 
principle, every vestige of life, have yet been found after some 
time to contain living forms in wonderful abundance. Many 
solutions, however, may be given to this difficulty. We, our- 
selves, see imperfectly. Our powers of vision and of obser- 
vation are very limited, and in our experiments, we are at- 
tempting to exclude by the coarse materials adapted to our senses 
and our instruments, beings to whom the most compact metals 
may appear like open net-work, and the diamond as porous as 
a honey-comb. Besides, we may miscalculate the power of 
heat or cold on life, because to some grades they are found per- 
nicious. For when we perceive how wonderfully the Creator 
has prepared the races that surround us to live in differing ele- 
ments, in air, in water, in the earth; how can we limit his power 
or his beneficence, how avoid the conclusion that forms might 
be fashioned to breathe even the pure ether of the empyrean 
space, or bask in the unclouded blaze of elemental fire ? 

One fact, however, connected with this discussion, we cannot 
omit to notice. When we examine the now existing forms, and 
compare them with the remains of the extinct races which are 
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still so perfectly preserved, it becomes obvious that there have 
been successive creations. Most, perhaps all of the earliest 
inhabitants of our earth have perished, and new races have 
been called into existence to replace their loss, or, probably, to 
meet the varying temperature and the revolutions of the globe 
itself. The earth at different periods must have been accom- 
modated to different inhabitants. The earliest races whose 
vestiges remain were all aquatic, living in an ocean which ap- 
pears to have covered for ages the loftiest mountains of our 
gi be—or we must suppose that the islands and continents of 
the present day were once located beneath the waves of the 
ocean, and have been raised by some deep-seated convulsion to 
their present elevation. The days of creation were of long and 
indefinite duration. If the present tribes of the animal king- 
dom had been formed contemporaneously with the earliest 
dwellers on the earth, some of their remains would even now 
be discovered in the more ancient strata, intermingled with the 
myriads of animals whose exuviz are there embodied, and 
would not be confined to the more recent of the tertiary and 
alluvial soils. 

May not the structure of animals in the course of ages have 
been greatly changed? We reply that the same arguments 
: which oppose the doctrines of spontaneous generation or pro- 
i, gressive organization apply with full force against any impor- 
A tant variations in structure. Observation, experience, phi- 
Pau: losophy, all lead us to conclude that the forms now presented 
Pe ii to our view, are the authentic forms of creation. They may be 
modified in that slight degree in which each species is accus- 
tomed, and almost constantly observed to vary. Generic forms 
have, perhaps, at first been created, specific differences and 
varieties have in the lapse of ages been produced by modifi- 
cations of the same given organs, not by the formation of new 
i ones. We are permitted to examine now the same forms 
which were declared to be good so many ages ago. We may 


proceed to study the great living book of nature, under a strong 
persuasion that we are studying the permanent and enduring 
forms of creation, not the varying, the inconsequential results 
of chance and accident. 

It is in this vast domain of life, that the order established by 
divine wisdom, is so singularly conspicuous. We perceive beings 
almost innumerable, forms endless in their variety, creatures 
infinitely diversified in their habits and their pursuits, all sub- 
mitting to the guidance and governance of a few simple uni- 
versal laws. All, however varied may be their operations, in- 
stinctively labour for the preservation of their own lives and 
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the protection of their future progeny. The butterfly, which 
sports in the air, and flies from plant to plant ou wings as light 
and brilliant as the flower over which it hovers; wherever she 
herself may feed, yet deposits her eggs only on those plants 
which are the appropriate food of her infant caterpillar; the bee 
and the wasp consume their lives in building cells, and in de- 
positing in those cells honey or insects, or some other food 
adapted to the support of that offspring they will never know ; 
fish leave the ocean, struggle against the currents, ascend the 
rapids, leap up the falls of long rivers to deposit their eggs in 
places which the parent cannot inhabit, but where their young 
may find security and food—all bend to some paramount im- 
pression—all yield an unqualified obedience to the laws of their 
instinctive lives. These laws operate with unceasing force— 
they are permanent and unchangeable. They have governed 
the living tribes of nature since their existence began ; they will 
contro] them while their races exist. Chance can have no 
agency in principles so stable and so uniform. 

One being alone has been liberated in part from this blind 
and uncontrollable instinct, has been permitted to compare 
causes and effects, to know good from evil. ‘To one has been 
given the awful responsibility of free-will—and instead of the 
mysterious and unerring impulses of instinct, he has been en- 
dowed with that reason which must be his pride or his reproach. 
Man himself, is, perhaps, the most wonderful anomaly in the 
system of life; and while he avails himself of his privilege to 
examine all that surrounds him, all that now exists, and all 
that has been created, it should be a part of the same study 
cautiously to investigate his own position, to ascertain his con- 
nexivn with the past, with the present, and with the future. 

Availing ourselves of the researches of our predecessors and 
our contemporaries, we have presented in the narrow limits 
which the nature of our publication prescribes, some of those 
general and important views of nature which genius and science 
have unfolded to man. But we have not entered into the history 
of individuals, nor alluded to the systems which have been pro- 
posed for the arrangement of the organic and inorganic sub- 
stances which are scattered over the globe; because, of these 
and of the systems which may hereafter, from time te time, be 
promulgated, we shall, in the course of our labours, be frequently 
compelled to speak. 
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Art. V.—Journal, Acts and Proceedings of the Convention, as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, on Monday, the 14th of May, and 
dissolved on Monday, the Lith of September, 1737, which formed 
the Constitution of the United States. Published under the 
direction of the President of the United States, conformably 
toa Resolution of Congress of March 27, 1818. 1 Vol. Svo. 
Boston. 1819. 


THE nature of the association between the states of this union, 
has given rise to much discussion of late years, and must be 
offered as a sufficient excuse for putting at the head of this arti- 
cle, a work which has been, for such a length of time, before 
the public. Our Constitution was certainly formed by compro- 
mise, not only between parties, having, in many respects, very 
different interests, but by statesmen having widely different 
views of the principles on which a federal government ought to 
be constructed. It was not until after much discussion, in a 
session of some months, that the present Constitution was agreed 
to. That there were many views of this instrument which did 
not, at that time, develope themselves, we think probable, if not 
evident. Neither can this create surprise. In a compact of 
such magnitude, comprehending such vast powers, and various 
and complicated objects and operations, formed too by the de- 
mands and concessions of various interests, it is impossible to 
suppose that any individual could see all the bearings which the 
Constitution would have when carried into effect, or correctly 
anticipate all the constructions that should or might be put upon 
it, when brought into contact with subordinate powers, or the 
diversity of subjects upon which it was to operate. Hence, the 
various and discordant predictions which were made as to its 
operations and results, and the hesitation which appeared in 
many states to adopt it, even after the contemporaneous com- 
mentary, and the positive declarations of many of its most effi- 
cient advocates and authors, seemed to have left no doubt as to 
the intention of the parties, and the limits which they supposed 
to have been conclusively established by the charter itself. 

It has been the frequent boast of our country that by the in- 
vention of written constitutions in this age of civil liberty, in 
which the fundamental principles of government are embo- 
died and recorded in known and familiar language ; and by the 
organization of the representative system, and the fair extension 
of the elective franchise, we had discovered the best possible 
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mode of securing the enjoyment of free institutions, and of per- 
petuating their blessings to an indefinite posterity; we had un- 
folded the mystery hitherto hidden from the world, by which the 
rights of man could be effectually secured, and a system of ra- 
tional government established and maintained. It is conceded 
even by the most sceptical, that if these two objects can be prac- 
tically secured, our American experiment will have been suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. Independently, however, of those causes 
from which a failure has confidently been predicted by our ene- 
mies, such as the extent of our territory, the separate interests 
and distinct views which may arise on the exterior regions of our 
confederacy, and the danger that ambitious men may avail 
themselves of these views and interests to create and perpetuate, 
unfriendly, if not hostile feelings between different portions of the 
confederacy—a new difficulty which was scarcely anticipated, 
has arisen that threatens to bring to an early developement, the 
principles of discord which may have been secretly lurking in our 
system. 

We have already had occasion to remark how much the peo- 
ple of this country were becoming accustomed tu rely on forms, 
and confide in the virtue of written Constitutions. In the sim- 
plicity of their faith, they seemed to suppose that such a charter 
had not only a “charmed life,” but the inherent power of pre- 
serving and protecting its owa principles. ‘They little expected 
that construction might not only give a new direction to its ac- 
tion, but leaving its outward and visible form unchanged, might 
derange its vital functions, and give it a morbid energy, an irre- 
gular, diseased and pernicious operation ; that a Constitution, 
settled upon fair and mutual and liberal compromise and con- 
cession, might become unfit for the very purposes for which it 
was organized, might break down every barrier which had been 
ereated to restrain it, might assume those very powers which 
were intended to be withheld, and which, ifthey had been grant- 
ed, would have assured its rejection, and this, by the technical 
eonstruction of some doubtful expressions. Such is the vanity 
of human expectations, and such the feeble bulwark, which, 
without incessant vigilance on the part of the people, a written 
Constitution can oppose to the operation of interest and ambi- 
tion. Could any other result, however, be rationally expected! 
If the holy volume of inspiration can, by construction, by inter- 
pretation, by force of subtle exegesis, be made to speak in senses 
so various and so opposite, what may not be expected of a hu- 
man production, though penned by the ablest men, and appa- 
rently, with the greatest anxiety to speak with simplicity and 
precision. 
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For a long series of vears, while carrying into effect the un- 
disputed powers of our government, the integrity of our councils, 
the march of our prosperity, and the success of our political in- 
stitutions, while they justified the boldness of our experiment, 
had nearly exterminated all the doubts of our friends, and baf- 
fled the predictions of our enemies. It was, indeed, to be ex- 
pected, that, in the first stages of a new government, somewhat 
original in its plan, and therefore aided by no exact precedents, 
complex in its structure, and diffusive in detail, difficulties would 
arise, and practical questions spring up, that would exercise the 
judgment and divide the opinions of men. Such was the ques- 
tion on the treaty-making power, whether treaties made, al- 
though the supreme law of the land, were also a supreme law 
to the popular branch of the Legislature, which was bound for 
their execution, without a right in that branch to discuss and 
rejudge their merits. Such also was the agitated question, whe- 
ther the power in the President to nominate and appoint to office, 
implied, in all cases, where the Constitution was silent as to the 
tenure, the correlative power of removal. These and some other 
topics were discussed both in and out of Congress, with great 
ability—but with these discussions were intermingled no sinister 
views, no sectional interests, no distempered feelings springing 
out of geographical divisions. However the matter might ter- 
minate, nothing was likely to be violated but the pride of opin- 
ion, no permanent dissatisfaction was likely to be generated in 
any quarter of the Union. Thus for a series of years was our 
Constitution in a state of hopeful and promising experiment.— 
Whatever our parties were, they were found in every portion of 
the country, and asperity of feeling was every where tempered 
by daily intercourse in the city, the village, or the neighbourhood. 

But times are changing—political parties no longer pervade 
the whole mass of the people in every department of soci- 
ety, but are becoming geographically distinct, are assuming a 
sectional character which may leave to the minority no alterna- 
tive but absolute ruin or open resistance. From the choice 
between such evils we would be spared. It is, therefore, 
that we exhort those, who are recklessly pressing on the doe- 
trines of unlimited construction to pause and look forward to the 
ultimate results of the measures they are so eagerly pursuing. 
The Convention wisely, and as they supposed, effectually re- 
served to the respective States the entire control of their domes- 
tic arrangements, and transferred tothe general Government only 
those powers which the States separately were not competent to 
administer. But if bounties, under the disguise of duties, cau be 
granted to certain favoured and privileged occupations—if, under 
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this same mask, taxes, partial and oppressive, can be imposed on 
certain portions of the country, taxes, which though fair and 
uniform in their appearance, are known to be sectional in their 
operation—if roads and canals can be extended at pleasure, the 
soil occupied by compulsion or purchase—if “ exclusive juris- 
diction”’ is no longer to be confined to districts and places ceded 
by particular States, “or purchased by the consent of the 
Legislatures for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings,” as specially set forth 
in the Constitution, but may be established in every place that 
the Federal Government may designate—if these powers can 
all be implied and exercised under a pretext of regulating com- 
merce or providing for the common defence, or as appertaining 
to national benefit and general welfare, it may well be asked, 
but caanot be answered, what powers, rights or jurisdiction can, 
with any certainty, remain to the individual States’ Even the 
poor privilege of remonstrance in their aggregate capacity is now 
denied. Though the interests that have conjured up much of this 
mighty all-pervading power are sectional, yet it is boldly con- 
tended that the counteracting power must not be sectional, that 
the Legislatures of the States where the oppression is felt, and 
to whom the people have committed the guardianship of their 
rights, are bound to acquiesce silently, and leave the remedy in 
the people at large, where, in a diffusive and unconnected state, 
all political responsibility is resolved. In England there exists 
not a local nor municipal corporation that possesses not more 
power than some are now disposed to accord to the States. This 
is a point that requires some examination, and to an inquiry as 
to the reserved power and sovereignty of the States, we shal! 
confine ourselves in the sequel of this paper. 

In the course of the celebrated opinion in the case of M’Cul- 
loch vs. the State of Maryland, the following remarks were 
made by the Court :— 


‘In discussing this question, the counsel for the State of Maryland 
have deemed it of some importance, in the construction of the Consti- 
tution, to consider that instrument, not as emanating from the people, 
but as the act of sovereign and independent States. The powers of the 
General Government, it has been said, are delegated by the States, who 
alone are truly sovereign; and must be exercised in subordination to 
the States, who alone possess supreme dominion. 

“It would be difficult to sustain this proposition. The Convention 
which framed the Constitution was indeed elected by the State Legis- 
latures. But the instrument when it came from their hands, was a 
mere proposal, without obligation, or pretensions to it. [t was reported 
to the then existing Congress of the Umited States, with a request that 
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it might “be submitted to a convention of delegates, chosen in each ' 
& State by the people thereof, under the recommendation of its Legislature, | 
for their assent and ratification.”” ‘This mode of proceeding was 

adopted ; and by the Convention, by Congress, and by the State Legis- 

latures, the instrument was submitted to the people. “They acted upon 

it in the only manner in which they can act safely, effectively, and 

wisely on such a subject, by assembling in Convention. It is true they 

assembled in their several States—and where else should they have as- 

sembled ? No political dreamer was ever wild enough to think of break- 

ing down the lines which separate the States, and of compounding the 

American people into one common mass. Of consequence wheu they 

act, they act in their States. But the measures they adopt, do not, on 

that account, cease to be the measures of the people themselves, or be- 

come the measures of the State Governments. 

* From these conventions the Constitution derives its whole authority. 
The government proceeds directly from the people ; is ‘ ordained and 
established’ in the name of the people ; and is declared to be ordained 
‘in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domes- 
tic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and to 
their posterity.’ The assent of the States, in their sovereign capacity, is 
implied in calling a convention, and thus submitting that instrument to 
the people. But the people were at perfect liberty to accept or reject it; 
and their act was final. Iv ReQuireD NOT THE AFFIRMANCE, AND COULD 
NOT BE NEGATIVED BY THE State Governments. The Constitution 
when thus adopted, was of complete obligation, and bound the State 
sovereignties.” 


a This opinion we shall now examine, and inquire particularly 
‘into the accuracy of the doctrine, ‘that the Constitution required 
not the affirmance, and could not have been negatived by the 
a State Governments.” 
a It will not be denied that all legitimate power that can ema- 
. nate from any settled and established government, must be 
derived from the regular government as organized by the people ; 
and no powers to establish any new, or to control the old gov- 
ernment, can be given by the people without a revolution or 
“4 subversion of the old government. Or, in other words, the only 
. legal acts of any free people possessing a constitutional govern- 
ment, are those proceeding from the regular organized powers 
j of such government. Every people has the right of revolution 
whenever the majcrity think fit; the people being the source of 
all power, and so far as respects the distribution of power, the 
sovereign or supreme arbiter, as they can give and take away, 
i at the pleasure of the majority. It is somewhat curious that 
: the earliest claim to this right of the people, in modern times, 
i was commenced and most strenuously urged by the Jesuits. It 
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was intended as an instrument in their hands, against refractory 
kings.* 

Every people has the right of revolution, that is, of overturn- 
ing an existing government, but it must be a revolution, or the 
old government will still represent the sovereignty, and alone 
can exercise sovereign powers, consistently with the Consti- 
tution, which, until it is subverted, is the supreme law of the 
land, controlling even those who formed it, as in case of any 
other contract or agreement among men. A freeman has the 
com.nand of his own conduct, but surely he may bind himself 
with others to do or to forbear many things, with a stipulation 
that the contract may, at any time, be altered with the consent 
of any specified proportion of contractors. Now, if there be no 


* “Tis John Mariana,” said Sir Thomas Craig, of Riccartoun, who has been 
modestly called the ‘Justinianus Scotus,’ “ ’tis John Mariana, the latest writer of 
the Spanish history, who, in that speech which he falsely attributes to Francis Da- 
valo, (De rebus Hispan. lib. xix. c. 15) makes use of these words:—‘ The nature of 
the royal dignity is a sufficient proof that kingdoms may be changed by the consent 
of the nation, and new kings appointed, because taking their rise from the pleasure 
of the multitude, according to the exigency of affairs, they may be transferred to 
others. Neither was another originally substituted into the place of the deceased 
king, by any hereditary right, but by the will of the people, and he who was to 
command - he all, was chosen by all. It was from the excessive power of kings, 
that children, not only of corrupt manners but also of a tender age, have succeeded 
to their parents, and that which ought to be the reward of virtue, is obtained (says 
be) without any merit.’’’ It was in 1603 that Craig wrote (we quote from his 
dedication to the king of his book “On Succession” )—he was horror-struck at this 
language of the Jesuit. “ By these torches,” he continues, (to wit, the plausible 
reasoning of such discourses) ‘‘both the Jesuits (Doleman and Mariana) endeavour 
to inflame the minds of the common people, and to put them upon making inno- 
vations in the State. But as the same Mariana says, ‘Qui sanari non possunt, ferro 
exscindendi.’ Nor can any thing secure the safety of civil societies against that 
kind of men but a timely severity; neither shall any government be in peace, in 
which they are suffered to intermeddle, for they are the most certain pests of all 
kingdoms and states. As for myself, | have endeavoured as I could, and according 
to my poor abilities, in this small work, (a folio of about ten pounds avoirdupois) to 
detect their impieties and impostures.” We believe there can be but little doubt, 
that the Jesuits were among the first in a to broach this doctrine and maintain 
a principle which is now the basis of all free government. The right even of a 
private citizen to put to death a tyrant, ruling by usurpation, is plainly and fully 
avowed by Suarez, (Lib. vi. c. 4, Num. 13) and by Mariana, (De Rege et Regis 
institutione, lib. i. c.6.) All the passages of this kind are collected and urged against 
the Jesuits in the book entitled “ Les Jesuites Criminels de Leze Majeste,” (3d edit. 
8vo. Hague, 1759.) 

How different was the opinion of that great scholar and republican, Buchanan, 
from this “ Justinianus Scotus.” 

B. Uter auctoritatem habet ab altero—Rex ne a lege an Lex a rege? 

M. Rex a lege 

B. Unde id colligis? 

M. uid non Rex legi, sed lex Regi coercendo quesita est. Et a lege id ipsum 
habet quod Rex est; nam absque eA Tyrannus est. 

B. Lex igitur Rege potentior est ac velut rectrix et moderatrix. 


B. Uter potentior populus an lex? 
M. Universus, opinor, populus. 
{Buchanan de jure regni apud Scotos. 
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power to compel performance, the majority, having the physical 
power, may refuse further performance, and set up another 
contract. This, in goverment, would be a revolution. Until, 
however, such revolution does take place, and as long asa pre- 
tence remains that the contracting parties intend to perform 
their existing obligations, all of their acts must be construed 
with an honest regard to the intention and obvious construction 
of the contract. And where a party professes to act under such 
agreement, his conduct and transactions must be construed by 
its intentions, and must be controlled and restricted by its pro- 
visions. ‘This is too evident for further reasoning. In the case 
of a government, under a constitution, the people constitute 
those, who are appointed to execute the powers conferred, 
their high commissioners, and until the commission is revoked, 
the people cannot legally disagree to their constitutional acts. 
Nor can individuals act in contravention to such government, 
until the majority choose to have a revolution, and establish and 
settle a new government. 

A revolution is the forcible subversion of an existing govern- 
ment against the will of the persons governing, and the estab- 
lishment of a new one. This brings us to the question, how was 
the present Constitution of the United States formed? Was it 
by the authority of the legally authorized government of the 
States then existing, or was there a revolution? Was it set up 
by the people by a subversion and abandonment of their former 
government? ‘To determine whether there was a revolution or 
not, let us inquire if any government was subverted in the (or- 
mation of this Constitution, or whether its adoption was not a 
Jegal act, under the authority of the government or governme:ts 
which then existed, and even now exist, and whether it be not a 
constitutional amendment of the pre-existent government and 
nothing more. 

We have already stated what we consider a revolution. We 
know no other meaning attached to the term. By the thirteenth 
article of the Confederation of 1778, it was agreed by the States 
that— 


“The articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably observed by 
every State; and the Union shall be perpetual; nor shall any alteration 
at any time hereafter be made in any of them; unless such alteration 
be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be afterwards 
confirmed by the Legislature of every State. And whereas, it hath 
pleased the great governor of the world to incline the hearts of the 
Legislatures we respectively represent in Congress to approve of, and to 
authorize us to ratify the said articles of confederation, know ye, that 
we, the undersigned delegates, by virtue of the power and authority to 
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us given for that purpose, do by these presents, in the name and in be- 
half of our respective constituents, [that is, the legislatures represented] 
fully and entirely ratify and confirm each and every of the said articles 
of confederation and perpetual union, and all and singular, the matters 
and things therein contained. And we do further solemnly plight and 
engage the faith of our respective constituents, that they shall abide 
by the determinations of the United States in Congress assembled, in 
all questions which by the said confederation are submitted to them ; 
and that the articles thereof shall be inviolably observed by the States 
we respectively represeut, and that the union shall be perpetual.” 


Here then was a union or perpetual confederation guaranteed 
by the Constitution to the different States, which clearly rebuts 
any indistinct idea of indivisibility or consolidation, which some 
modern politicians may attach to the word union. It can have 
no other meaning in our constitution, history and transactions 
than the word confederation ; and whatever subsequent consti- 
tutional modifications may have been given to the union, it is 
still a confederation of States, otherwise those modifications are 
in violation of that compact and void; or there has been a revo- 
lution and an entirely new government founded upon the wreck 
of that which pre-existed. This, we presume, cannot be pre- 
tended by any one, as it is surely and entirely contradicted by 
the whole constitutional history of this country, and especially 
by the events which led to the formation of the present Consti- 
tution, or rather amended confederation. 

The first public recommendation of a general Convention of 
all the States for the purpose of amending the Confederation, 
was made by a partial convention of delegates from the States 
of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
and New-York, at Annapolis, in consequence of which, as early 
as the 16th of October, 1786, an act was passed by the General 
Assembly of Virginia, beginning in these words :-— 


“ Whereas, the commissioners who assembled at Annapolis on the 
14th day of September last, for the purpose of devising and reporting 
the means of enabling Congress to provide effectually for the commer- 
cial interest of the United States, have represented the necessity of ex- 
tending the revision of the federal system to all its defects, and have 
recommended that deputies for that purpose be appointed by the several 
Legislatures, to meet in convention, at Philadelphia, on the second 
day of May next, a provision, which was preferable to a discussion of 
the subject in Congress, where it might be too much interrupted by the 
ordinary business before them, and where it would besides be deprived 
of the valuable counsels of sundry individuals, who are disqualified by 
the Constitution or laws of the particular States, or restrained by pecu- 
liar circumstance from a seat in that assembly.” And by this same act 
Commissioners were appointed for that purpose.—Jour. Conv. p. 56. 
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New-Jersey was the next State to take up the matter, and 
on the 23d of November, 1786, the Coun~il and Assembly, at 
a joint meeting, appointed commissioners to assemble with 
such as might be appointed by the other States— 


**'T'o take into consideration the State of the Union, as to trade and 
other important objects, and for the purpose of devising such other 
provision as shall appear to be necessary to render the Constitution of 
the Federal Government adequate to the exigencies thereof.”—Jour. 
Conv. p. 25. 


Pennsylvania followed on the 30th of December, 1786, with 
an act declaring that the General Assembly— 


* Weighing the difficulties under which the confederated States now 
labour, are fully convinced of the necessity of revising the Federal Con- 
stitution, for the purpose of making such alterations and amendments 
as the exigencies of our public affairs may require,” and appointing 
commissioners for that purpose.—Jour. Conv. p. 28. 


In North-Carolina, in January, 1787, an act of the General 
Assembly was passed for electing delegates— 


** For the purpose of revising the Federal Constitution, and to discuss 
and to decide upon the most effectual means to remove the defects of 
our Federal Union, and to procure the enlarged purposes which it was 
intended to effect ; and that they report such an act to the General As- 
sembly of this State, as when agreed to by them, will effectually provide 
for the same.” And under this act, their delegates were accordingly 
elected.—Jour. Conv. pp. 45-46. 


In Delaware, on the 3d of February, 1787, an act of the 
Legislature was passed, nearly a copy of that of Pennsylvania, 
but with this proviso :— 


* That such alterations or further provisions, or any of them, do not 
extend to that part of the fifth article of the confederation of the said 
States, which declares that ‘in determining questions in the United 
States, in Congress assembled, each State shall have one vote.’ ”—Jour. 
Conv. p. 33. 


In Georgia, on the 10th of February, 1787, an ordinance was 
passed by the General Assembly, appointing commissioners— 


** To join in devising and discussing all such alterations and further 
provisions, as may be necessary to render the Federal Constitution sde- 
quate to the exigencies of the Union,” &c.—with the usual clause for 
reporting such an act for that purpose to Congress for its assent, and to 
the States for their confirmation.—Jour. Conv. p. 54. 
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On the 21st of February, 1787, and four months after the 
passage of the act of the Virginia Assembly, the Congress of 
the United States made the first constitutional step towards the 
formation of our present Constitution, by the following reso- 
lution :— 


“* Whereas there is provision in the articles of confederation and per- 
petual union, for making alterations therein, by the assent of a Congress 
of the United States, and of the Legislatures of the several States; and 
whereas, experience hath evinced that there are defects in the present 
confederation, as a mean to remedy which, several of the States, and 
particularly the State of New-York, by express instructions to their 
delegates in Congress, have suggested a convention for the purposes ex- 
pressed in the following resolution ; ; and such convention appearing to 
be the most probable mean of establishing in the States, a firm national 
government,* Resolved, That in the opinion of Congress, it is expe- 
dient, that on the second Monday of May next, a convention of dele- 
gates, who shall have been appointed by the several States, be held at 
Philadelphia, for the sole and express purpose of revising the articles of 
confederation, and reporting to Congress and the several Legislatures, 
such alterations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in Con- 
gress, and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of Government, and the preservation of the 
Union.” —Jour. Conv. p. 5. 


We think the meaning of these words too plain to be 
cavilled at. The object of the resolution was to perform a 
duty contemplated and permitted by the confederation, and in 
pursuance of the method prescribed by that compact. It will 
be observed, that in the above resolution, the terms ‘“‘ Confede- 
ration,” and the “ Federal Constitution,” are used as synoni- 
mous terms, importing the same form of government by which 
“the Union” was established. 

This resolution of Congress found Virginia, New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, North-Carolina, Delaware and Georgia, prepared to 
go into the immediate discussion of the proposed amendment of 
the Confederation, as appears by the dates of the appointments 
of their commissioners above enumerated. The other States 
soon followed. 

In New-York, on the 28th of February, 1787, delegates were 
appointed by a resolution of both Houses of the Legislature— 


‘** For the sole and express purpose of revising the articles of Confe- 
deration, and reporting to Congress and the several Legislatures, such 


* It will be seen by this resolution, that Congress then thought « * firm national 
government” not inconsistent with the articles of confede ration, if revised and 
amended. Some people might say a man amended, is not the same man. 
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alterations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in Congress 
aud confirmed by the several States,* render the Federal Constitution 
adequate, &c.” Jour, Conv. p. 22. 


In South-Carolina, on the &th of March, 1787, an act of the 
General Assembly was passed, for electing delegates to the 
Convention— 


** For the purpose of revising the Federal Constitution” —“ and in de- 
vising and discussing all such alterations, clauses, articles and provisions, 
as may be thought necessary, to render the Federal Constitution en- 
tirely adequate to the actual situation and future good government of the 
Confederated States,” with the usual clause, requiring it to be approved 
of by Congress and confirmed by the States.” 


In Massachusetts, on the 9th of April, 1787, the commission 
of the governor to their delegates states, that— 


“* Whereas Congress did, on the 21st day of February, 1787, resolve, 
* that in the opinion of Congress, it is expedient that on the second Mon- 
day in May next, a convention of delegates, who shall have been ap- 
pointed by the several states, be held at Philadelphia, for the sole and 
express purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation, and reporting 
to Congress, and the several Legislatures, such alterations and provi- 
sious therein, as shall, when agreed to in Congress, and confirmed by 
the States, render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies 
of government, aud the preservation of the Union.’ And whereas, the 
Geueral Court have constituted and appointed you their delegates, to 
attend, &c.—and have, by a violation of their’s of the 10th of March 
last, requested me to commission you for that purpose—Now, there- 
fore, &c.” Jour. Conv. p. 19. 


In Connecticut, the Legislature in May, 1787, passed an act 
for appointing delegates, &c. to meet others appointed by the 
several States,— 


“* For the sole and express purpose of revising the Articles of Confe- 
deration,” and “to discuss upon such alterations and provisions agree- 
able to the principles of Republican Governments, as they shall think 
proper to render the £'ederal Constitution adequate to the exigencies 
of Goverument, and the preservation of the Union ; and to report such 
alterations and provisions to the Congress of the United States, &c. and 
to the General Assembly of the States.”—Jour. Conv. p. 20. 


In Maryland, on the 26th of May, 1787, an act of the Legis- 
Jature was passed, appointing and conferring powers on their 
deputies— 


‘“* For the purpose of revising the federal system, and to join in con- 
sidering such alteratious and further provisions as may be necessary to 


* This must mean Legisla/ures of the several States, or why refer it to them as 
above. This is not the only iustance in which the words “ States’’ and “ Legisla- 
tures’ are used synonimously. 
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render the Federal Constitution adequate, &c. as when confirmed by the 
several States, will effectually provide for the same.””—‘* And the sud 
deputies are her by directed to report the proceedings of the said Con- 
ve.ition, and any act agreed to therein, to the next session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of this State.”*—Jour. Conv. p. 34. ‘ 


In New-Hampshire, on the 27th June, 1787, it was enacted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court 
convened,— 


“That John Langdon, &c. be hereby appointed commissioners, &e. 
to meet deputies from the other States in Convention, to discuss and de- 
cide upon the most eff»ctual means to remedy the detects of our federal 
union, &c., and :o report such an act to the United States in Congress, 
as when agreed to by them, and duly confirmed by the several States, 
will cde cually provide for the same.” —Jour. Conv. p. 17. 


Rhode-Island appointed no delegates. 


On the 25th of May, 1737, the Convention met, and agreed 
to our present Constitution, except as to the amendments since 
made. It adjourned on the L7th of September, 1787. 

It is not our object here to detail any opinions or propositions 
entertained or proposed in that body. It is sufficient for our 
views to shew how this Convention was constituted. We have 
seen that it was expressly called by authority of the provision in 
the thirteenth article of the Confederation or Constitution of 
1778. It will also be recollected that in that article it was pro- 
vided that no alteration should ever be made in that Constitu- 
tion, ‘* unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the 


* Much to our surprise we have seen and heard severe animadversions upon the 
conduct of Mr. Mertin, for making those disclosures to the Maryland Lezvislature, 
which it was his bounden duty to make for the information of his constituents.— 
This disposition to find fault proceeds from the aptness with which men listen to 
party representations; and from the circumstance that they so rarely investigate a 
question thoroughly and accurately, betore they form their opinions. This we 
should think the besetting sin of modern politicians, except that we suspect it has 
always been so. 


In the act of the Legislature of Maryland, appointing deputies to the Convention 
at Philadelphia. for the formation oi the Constitution, under which Luther Martin 
was nominated, it is expressly ordered—* and the said deputies are hereby directed 
to report the proceedings of the said Convention. and any act agreed to therein, to 
the next Session of the General Assembly of this State.”—Jour. Conv. p. 35. 


We should be glad to know whether Mr. Martin was bound by the express lan- 
guage of his appointment, or by the abstract notions of honor which a half-informed 
gentleman may choose to entertain of the matter. Were not the credentials of the 
members submitted to the Convention? The credentia!s. all of them, recited the 
substance, and in this instance, the language of the Legislature, in :aaking the ap- 
pointment. It was a restricted power of attorney, and it would have been mala 
Jules ‘‘to have acted against his express instructions.” 
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United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the Legislatures 
of every State.” 

On the 12th of September, 1787, the Convention, after agree- 
ing to the form of the Constitution, likewise adopted the form of 
a letter, to be addressed to ‘‘the United States in Congress as- 
sembled,” and with it to submit the Constitution they had 
agreed to. In this letter, it is said,— 


* And thus the Constitution which we now present, is the result of a 
spirit of amity, and of that mutual deference and coucession, which the 
peculiarity of our political situation rendered indispensable.” Jour, 
Conv. p. 368. 


On the 28th of September, 1787, Congress upon receiving the 
report of the Convention, ordered the same to be transmitted to 
the Legislatures of the several States, and by them they were 
submitted to the consideration of the people in convention at the 
request of Congress, by different acts these Legislatures passed 
for that purpose. 

But, by the thirteenth article of the Confederation, it was ex- 
pressly agreed, that ‘the Union shall be perpetual ; nor shall 
any akheration, at any time hereafter, be nade in any of them 
(the articles) unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress 
of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the Le- 
gislature of every State.’ 

By this article, it must be apparent to ev ery lawyer, that the 
present Constitution is but a mere nullity, if it has uot received 
the confirmation of the Legislature of every State belonging to 
the Confederation at that time; and it is equally evident that 
the Constitution did receive the sanction and confirmation of the 
different Legislatures in every legal sense of the word, when 
they received the report of the same from Congress, and substi- 
tuted Conventions to assent to it, thereby consenting to, and 
confirming the acts of such convention. We take it for granted 
that no lawyer will doubt the correctness of this construction ; 
for, in the year 177, the last clause of the Confederation re- 
cite-, that—** Whereas it has pleased the great Governor of the 
Worid to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we respectively 
represent in Congress, to approve of, and to authorize us to 
ratify the said articles of Confederation, &c.” thereby expressl) 
shewiog that the Legislatures had before, and could ugain give 
their act of confirmation by proxy, through the instrumentality 
of a Convention, called by themselves for that purpose ; aud, 
that in these Conventions, the Legislatures were represented to 
all Jegal intents and purposes. 
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The amended Constitution was confirmed by the different 
States in the following order :— 


was agreed, that— 


Delaware, on the 7th of Dee. 1787 | South-Carolina, on the 23d of May, 1758 
Pennsylvania, of Dec. 1787 | New-Hampshire,  2ist of June, 
New-Jersey, of Dee. 1787 | Virginia, 6th of June, 188 
Georgia, “ 2d of Jon. 1788 | New-York,  2ithot July, 
Connecticut, Mh ofJan North-Carolina, “ of Nov. 1780 
Massschusetts, “ 6th of Feb. 1788 | Rhode-Isiand, 29th of May, 1790 
Maryland,  Q2ethot Apr. 178s 
4 
By the Confederation between the thirteen States, we have i 
seen that no alteration could be made without the consent of i @ 


them all. But, by the last clause in the new Constitution, it a 


“ The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be sufficient { 
for the establishment of this Constitution between the States to ratify ‘va 
the same.”’ Art. 7. See. 1. 


New-Hampshire made the ninth State. The ratification of 
that State was received by Congress on the 2d of July, 175, ta 


and on that day Congress proceeded to consider the ratification By 
of the Constitution, and an act to put it into operation. Ona a 
motion to refer it to a committee, we are surprised to find Vir- aa 
ginia and New-York States, which had not yet confirmed the 
Constitution, voting—Virginia in favour of the measure, and * 
New-York equally divided. North-Carolina was not present, 
and Rhode-Island was excused from voting. On the of 


July, the committee reported an act for putting the Constitution 
into operation, which was debated until the 13th of September, 
when a resolution was passed for appointing a time for elections; 
and on the 4th of March, 17-9, proceedings commenced under 
the Constitution. (Jour. Cony. p. 451.) It was not until the 
Lith of January following, that the ratification by North-Caro- 
lina was communicated to Congress, and on the 16th of June, 
that of Rhode-Island. 

It may well excite some surprise that the new Government 
should have gone into operation without requiring the assent of 
every State, according to the provisions of the former Confede- 
ration. The consent of every State was, in truth, soon obtain- 
ed, and removed the unpleasant difficulties that might have 
ensued. The first clause of the fifth article of the amended 
Constitution, provides that—* The Congress, whenever two 
thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution ; or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a Con- 
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vention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States, or by Conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Con- 
gress; provided, that no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall, in any 
manner, affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article: and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

Now, let us suppose, for instance, that, at present. any attempt 
were made to alter this Constitution, by any other means than 
those proposed in this clause, and that without the consent of 
two thirds of the States, the majority should agree to an altera- 
tion of the Constitution, or that the equality of votes in the Se- 
nate should be taken from any State, without its consent, or that 
the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first arti- 
cle had been altered before the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, and that the importation of slaves had been prohi- 
bited, or that a capitation or other direct tax had been laid, not 
in proportion to the census, &c., what would have been thought 
of such an alteration? No doubt that it wasa gross violation of 
the Constitution, and void. Could any Court, or even a Levis- 
lative body have held otherwise? Was not the obligation of the 
Constitution of 1778 as sacred as that of 1787? No lawyer or 
statesman would dare risk his reputation by denying the exact 
similitude of the cases, and the unquestionable inference, that 
such an alteration, in violation of the Constitution, was equally 
void in both instances ; and nothing could have saved us from 
this sad dilemma, which must have arisen sooner or later, if the 
thirteen States of the old Confederation, had not, all of them on 
the 16th of Juue, 1790, or rather on the 29th of May, 1790, the 
date of the ratification of Rhode-Island, agreed to the amend- 
ment. It is unnecessary now to consider the validity of the 
elections, and of the acts passed previously to that time: and 
whether by the doctrine of relation they were not rendered 
valid ab initio, by the subsequent assent of the States which le- 


_galized the Constitution, and thereby the prior acts of the Gov- 
£ y 


ernment de facto.* In new governments this experiment may 
pass over without mischief, but if attempted under a govern- 
ment which has been any length of time in operation, with its 
principles well understood, the disastrous consequences could 

* We do not know whether this ground was taken in the debates of Congress, in 


relation to the ratification of the Constitution. Those debates have never been 
published, as we know of, which is mach to be regretted. 
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not be foretold. Certainly if such an attempt were now made, 
despite of the last clause we have cited from the present Con- 
stitution, it would produce an immediate revolution, and perhaps 
a total dissolution of the Union. So much for the value of expe- 
rience. If there was any force in the argument of Mr. Everett 
against the constitutionality of altering the Constitution itself 
in any of its fundamental principles, even in the manner pre- 
scribed for alteration, how much more must there be in this al- 
teration of the Constitution, contrary to the manner prescribed 
by that Constitution.* In short, we think that in ratifying the 
amended Constitution, the same language used upon confirming 
the old Constitution, might have been appended by Congress as 
a codicil. ‘* Whereas it hath pleased the great Governor of the 
World to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we respectively 
represent in Congress to approve of and to authorise us to ratify 
the said articles of Confederation and perpetual Union: Now 
know ye, that we, the undersigned delegates, by virtue of the 
power and authority to us given for that purpose, do, by these 
presents, in the name and in behalf of our respective constitu- 
ents, fully and entirely ratify the said articles of Confederation 
and perpetual Union, &c.” 

It will be observed, as we have said before, that in te Reso- 
lution of the old Congress, proposing a Convention of States to 
alter the Constitution, that the terms ‘‘ Confederation” and “the 
Federal Constitution” are used as synonimous terms. The 
word ** Union” was used then as now; so of the words “ United 
States.’ It will likewise be seen by reference to the various 
commissions granted by the Legislatures to their delegates in 
the Convention, that the words “States” and “ State Legisla- 
tures” were also used indiscriminately. (See Jour. Conv. pass- 
ing from p. 5 to 58.) 

[t will not be denied that the old Congress represented the 
State Legislatures. It is so expressly stated in the last clause 
of the Constitution of 1778, and indeed throughout the thirteeath 
article, as well as in the resolution of Congress of the 21st of 
February, 1787, proposing the Convention, wherein the words 
*‘ Legislatures” and ‘‘ States” are likewise used synonimously, 
(Jour. Conv. p. 19) as in the 13th article of the Confederation. 

The Constitution of 1773, required that amendments should 
also be agreed to in Congress as well as in the State Legisla- 
tures. To avoid the trouble, and for the purpose of obtaining 
the aid of many who could not appear on the floor of Congress, 


* Speech on Mr. M’Duffie’s reselutions for altering the Constitution as to the 
mode of electing a President. 
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that body itself proposed the substitution of a Convention to do 
its work, and afterwards to receive its report, subject to their 
approval or rejection. The State Legislatures did nothing 
more when they sent down the proposed Constitution to be dis- 
cussed in Conventions. ‘They might have refused the interven- 
tion of such bodies, but to obtain the greater surety of its popu- 
larity, they ordered it to be considered by Conventions of dele- 
gates, to be elected for that express purpose. Qui facil per 
alium facit per se. 

After all, what difference, we will not say essential, but what 
practical distinction of any importance can arise from the mode 
in which the Constitution was finally ratified. The delegates 
to the Federal Convention were, as we have seen, appointed by 
the Legislatures of the separate States. ‘The Constitution was 
submitted by the same bodies to the Conventions, by which it 
was finally ratified. 

Let us for a moment suppose that the Legislature of any 
State had refused to refer the Constitution to a Convention— 
what would have been the result? If a majority of the people 
acquiesced in the decision of the Legislature, the rejection by 
the Legislature would have been final. If a majority had dif- 
fered from the Legislature, what would have been their course ? 
To call of themselves a Convention? Certainly not, there was 
no existing authority to take that step, and to make the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. "The people would have changed their Le- 
gislature at the next election, and that renovated body would 
then have called a Convention. It was through their Legisla- 
tures that the people would have acted. 

Let us suppose further, that the Legislatures of any States, 
after receiving the Constitution, instead of referring it to a Con- 
vention had proceeded to ratify the instrument, or had referred 
it to a succeeding Legislature after a new election—would the 
ratification then have been jess valid—the sanction and obliga- 
tion less binding? The reference to a Convention was not even 
made a part of the Constitution, it was merely a recommenda- 
tion of the general Convention, to give, as they perhaps suppos- 
ed, more popularity—more solemnity to the measure. It was 
adopted out of respect to the body who recommended it; but, 
after all, it was a form merely, not a substantial part of the com- 
pact, and of this no other proof is necessary than that the Legis- 
latures now possess the power without any reference to Couven- 
tions to amend, alter, derange and destroy this very instrument 
whenever a certain number shall consider it expedient to do so. 

Need we go further to prove that this mode of ratification was 
a mere form, a reference by certain individuals of a grave ques- 
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tion from themselves to themselves. For it will surprise no one 
to be informed that the Conventions, when summoned, were : 
composed in a great measure of the very persons, who as mem- : 
bers of the Legislature, issued the summons. Some of the | 
Judges, in each State, who could not hold seats in the Legisla- ( 
ture were introduced into the Convention. A few venerable old ig 
men who had retired from active life, were again brought for- a 
ward, and, in a few instances, some clergymen took a part in 4 
the proceedings—but the great majority, three-fourths, perhaps 4 


nine-tenths of each Convention, was composed of the very in- i 
dividuals who acted as legislators in the State Governments. 
The public will, if the question had been referred to a subse- : 
quent Legislature, would have been as distinctly and as autho- i 
ritatively expressed as by a Convention. ‘ 

The Legislatures, therefore, by referring the Constitution re | 
Conventions, gave their affirmance to it; by refusing that iH 
reference they might and would have placed their negative _ 
upon it. 

But further, by the first clause of the fifth article of the pre- 
sent Constitution, provision is made for amendments whenever 
they may be proposed, either by Congress or by two-thirds of the 
Legislatures of the several States,” and such amendments are 
required ‘to be ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States, or by Conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress.” 

In the second clause of the first section of the second article, 
as to the election of President, it provides that ‘ each State shall 
appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors,” &e. 

In the third clause of the same section and article, it provides, 
in case the election comes before the House of Representatives, 
that ‘in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one vote. 

By the first clause of the fourth section of the first article, 
“the times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislatures thereof; but the Congress may, at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations, except as to places of 
choosing senators.” 

By the first clause of the third section of the first article, 
‘the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Se- 
nators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof,” &c. 
and, by the second clause, if a vacaucy occurs during the recess 
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of the Legislature, “the Executive thereof may make tempo- 
rary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies.” 

By the seventeenth clause of the eighth section of the first arti- 
cle, ‘Congress may exercise jurisdiction over all places pur- 
chased, by the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the sume shall be,” &c. 

So by the fourth section of the fourth article, a Republican 
form of Government is guaranteed to each State, &c. “‘and on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive, (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) they are guaranteed against 
domestic violence.” 

We have never yet seen it denied that the Senate of the United 
States represented the State Legislatures. 

After this minute examination into the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, we think it must be evident, to 
any one not prejudiced by party feelings, or professional opin- 
ions, that the compact is one between States (thereby meaning 
the Constitutional Government of such States) and not a form 
of Government established immediately by the people of the ter- 
ritory over which it extends ; or rather that it still remains as 
at first, a Confederation of State Governments, which State 
Governments immediately hold from the people. And more- 
over, that in almost every instance, the Legislatures of the 
States have been throughout the transactions, and even in the 
Constitution itself, regarded as the constituents which that Gov- 
ernment represents. 

We take it for granted that we have made out the position 
that the present Constitution was established not by a revolution, 
but by a legal mode of enactment, provided by the Constitution 
itself, for amendments of its own provisions. We shall take it 
also for granted, that without a revolution, a mere amendment 
cannot be said to extinguish the fundamental principles of the 
government, for this can alone be effected by a revolution—and, 
that the mere extension of the means of carrying more fully into 
operation the former powers of the Constitution, formed by a 
confederation of States, cannot, by any authorized mode of con- 
struction, be considered as a change of the federative nature of 
the alliance ; nor can a consolidated government be implied from 
the fact of there being but one set of officers to enforce the laws 
of the Federal Union. We have clearly shewn that throughout 
the Constitution, the Legislatures of the different States, as 
representing the sovereignties of those States, are regarded as 

the constituents and as the contracting powers. The Old Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, as they are commonly called, but which 
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in fact should be called our first Constitution, expressly states, 
that Congress represented the Legislatures of the States. They, 
in their turn, represented the people ; and it was only through 
them (the Legislatures) that any means could be obtained to 
communicate with, or to operate on the people. That was at 
last obtained by their permission—by the express terms of the 
Constitution, it could not be done otherwise. The permission 
on the part of the State Governments, that the delegates for 
the lower House should be immediately elected by the people, 
proves nothing more than that the State Governments had the 
right io restrain that permission. It was, to be sure, the will of 
the people; but it was the legitimate voice of the people heard 
throuzh their legally authorized government ; and until that 
form of government was changed, no voice of the people could 
be said to be heard but through the organs which they them- 
selves had declared should alone convey their will. To deny 
this, would be to deny every obligation of obedience to the laws, 
and it would sap the very power of the people, in abstracting 
from them the right of declaring through what constitutional 
organs their sentiments should be uttered. According to the 
first clause of the ninth article of the Constitution of South- 
Carolina, ‘ All power is originally vested in the people; and 
all fiee governments are founded on their authority, and are 
instituted for their peace, safety and happiness.” Here it will 
be plainly seen that the Constitution recognises the difference 
between the original power being in the people, and that power 
being in a free government founded on their authority. Whilst 
a free government founded on that authority exists, all power 
is in that government, and it represents the sovereignty of the 
people. Otherwise, every individual might claim his share of 
the sovereignty. The highest tribunal of justice in South-Caro- 
lina has, upon this point, given an important opinion. When 
speaking of the ‘‘eminent domain,” Judge Nott, in the case of 
Dunn vs. the City Council,* remarks—* This power, I have 
already said is an essential attribute of sovereignty. Wherever 
the sovereign power is lodged, that constitutes a part. In 
South-Carolina, I think, it is lodged in the legislative body, 
which consists of a Senate and House of Representatives. The 
Legislature, therefore, possesses all the power which the people 
themselves possess, where it is not restricted by the Constitution, 
and where the power is not delegated to any other branch or 
department of the Government.” 


Harper’s Law Reports, p. 196. 
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How then can it be maintained that the State Legislatures 
h»-e no right to interfere with the transactions of the General 
Government. If that government be an union of States, (and 
if not an union of States, we should be glad to know of what it 
is an union?) and the Legislatures of those States, by the 
delegated power of the people, hold the sovereign powers of 
such people, and the National Government hold and derive 
their powers under and from such delegated sovereignties— 
how can it be said, with any sort of reason or consistency, that 
such Legislatures, or State Governments, have no right nor 
power to watch over and interest themselves in the performance 
of the very trusts which they themselves have created? No 
powers belong tothe General Government except those expressly 
given; all powers belong to the State Governments, except those 
expressly denied them. Here lies the difference. 

No Convention, even of the people in the States, can be 
called, but by the Legislatures of the States. At least, it is so 
of South-Carolina, by the eleventh article of the Constitution ; 
and even the power to amend the Constitution, belongs alone 
to the Legislature. For the Legislature may amend it when it 
pleases, and may refuse to call a Convention when it pleases. 
(Art. XI. clauses 1 and 2 

But, besides, the Contaution of the United States regards 
the Legislatures of the different States, in more points of view 
than one, as co-operating branches of the Confederation. How 
could the people control the power their State Constitutions had 
given to their State Legislatures, or, in other words, their State 
Governments, by any grant of power in the United States Con- 
stitution, if the Legislatures or State Governments had not con- 
sented to such restrictions of their power? What had the people 
to give, when it is admitted on all sides, that they had already 
given all power to their State Governments, except so much 
as was expressly denied to them in the State Constitution, 
which can in no manner interfere with the acts of the agents ? 
If so, what right have the people to meddle themselves with 
the acts and measures of their Legislature? The negation of 
the right strikes at the very root of the principles of represen- 
tation. But will it be said that the State Legislatures are of- 
ficious and intermeddling, because they busy themselves with 
the affairs of the General Government, and watch over and 
complain of attacks and breaches of the very Constitution which 
they themselves established, when by that very Constitution it- 
self, the State Legislatures are fixed upon as the organs for 
proposing amendments to that document? And if they are to 
propose amendments, we wonder how they can be denied the 
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wer to consider the good and evil of the existing Constitution ? 
And how are they to satisfy themselves but by inquiries into the 
actual effects of the Constitution as construed by the prevailing 
party, and into the transactions under it, of the General Gov- 
ernment? And having inquired, are they to hold their peace, 
and not dare to express their opinions ? They are to elect a pre- 
sident, or if they please, permit their people to do it, and yet 
they are not to speak of the qualifications of the candidate, or 
the prevailing tone of his politics in reference to the Consti- 
tution! ‘The Coustitution of the United States guarantees to 
every State a republican form of government, yet the Legis- 
latures of every State, notwithstanding the people have en- 
trusted them with all power for their happiness and welfare, are 
not to open their mouths, should they see a Monarch or an Em- 
peror forced upon them! ! A State shall not be sued in the 
United States Court, says the Constitution, and yet if sued there, 
they dare not utter one word of complaint! The States are 
entitled to elect electors to choose the President, but they are 
to see Congress choose one before their votes have been received, 
and they must not object! A State may, with the consent of 
Congress, obtain leave to lay duties on their commerce, for 
what motive they may please, to encourage manufactures or 
not, and yet she dare not say one word, either to obtain this 
consent, or to complain of its refusal! The privilege of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus may be suspended; a bill of attainder 
and ex post facto law may be passed; a capitation and direct 
tax, not in proportion to the census, and a duty on exports may 
be laid; a preference to the ports of one State may be given 
over those of anether; duties on vessels going from one State to 
another may be imposed; and titles and appendages of nobility 
granted, and yet no State must open her mouth; and all, to 
maintain their existence, must live but to smother their degra- 
dation! ! 

In the course of argument in the Convention at Philadelphia, 
Mr. Madison asserted that “he would preserve the State rights 
with the same care, that he would trials by jury.” During | the 
same day, (June 30, 1787) Judge Elsworth expressed himself 
in language so entirely to our mind, that we cannot but close 
this article in the language of that venerable man. ‘‘ Iam asked 
by my honourable friend from Massachusetts, whether by en- 
tering into a national government, I will not equally partici- 
pate in national security? I confess I should; but I want do- 
mestic happiness as well as general security. A General Goy- 
ernment will never grant me this, as it cannot know my wants 
or relieve my distress. My State is only one out of thirteen. 
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(now twenty-four!) Can they, the General Government, gratify 
my wishes? My happiness depends as much on the existence 
of my State Government, as a new-born infant depends upon its 
mother for nourishment. If this is not an answer | have ne 
other to give.” 


Art. VI.—The Course of Time. A Poem, in ten books. By 
Rosert Potiokx, A. M. Second American from the third 
London edition, with an Index. New-York. 1823. 


WueEN Racine first published Athalie—a work, with which, 
in our opinion, nothing that modern genius has produced in the 
same kind can be compared—it made no impression, and was 
very little read. It was thought that a tragedy, written by 
order of Madame de Maintenon, for the children of St. Cyr, 
could not possibly be just the thing for people of a fastidious 
taste, and men of the world wondered what could be made of a 
Jewish High Priest, a forgotten child, a furious be!dame, 
surrounded by a host of Levites, preaching in the vestilule of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, through five mortal acts, about the 
house of David, and the atrocities of Jezabel. It is said to have 
crept into popularity from a singular incident. In one of those 
childish amusements, in which even the gravest and most dis- 
tinguished personages of Freuch society do not disdain to take 
a part, penalties were imposed for we know not what misde- 
meanors. Among others, a gentleman of some taste was sen- 
tenced, as we are bound to believe, for some flagrant act of 
emission or commission, to a couple of hours of ennuj—a dread- 
ful and almost unheard of decree in France, whose mercurial 
offspring “ craignent l’ennui tout autant [plus?] que la douleur.” 
As the best means of executing this sentence in an exemplary 


‘manner, the unhappy culprit was commanded to read Athalie. 


We really do not remember whether his judges, tempering jus- 
tice with mercy, allowed him more than one sitting to do it in, 
or whether the nauseous potion was all to be swallowed down 
at a single draught, without stopping to take breath. But so it 
was, that his punishment proved, as punishments often do, a 
blessing instead of a curse to him. The repugnance with which 
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he took up the book, yielded gradually, and was at length 
turned into enthusiastic admiration ; so that what he had at 
first read by compulsion, he straightway returned to and read 
over again for pleasure. Feeling it to be a duty to put as many 
persons as he could in the way of the same enjoyment, he spared 
no pains to reveal his marvellous discovery, and Athalie soon 
asserted the lofty place, which it has ever since occupied, in 
the literature of France. 

We do not pretend to any thing like the same influence (even 
if it were wanted here) which the French critic seems to have 
possessed, nor is Mr. Pollok’s book equal to the noblest speci- 
men of the classic drama that modern genius has ever pro- 
duced. But without provoking an odious comparison, we may 
be allowed to say, that we made our author’s acquaintance in 
much the same way, and had the same change of opinion 
wrought in us by a compulsory perusal of his verses. We 
undertook this adventure, not without dismal anticipations as we 
cast a wistful glance over the close printed pages of the volume. 
“‘ Natheless, we so endured, till on the beach of that inflamed sea 
we stood’’—unti] we saw that there were visions of glory and 
lofty raptures in the ‘“‘ Course of Time,” which, beyond all doubt, 
challenge for it a place among the lasting monuments of genius, 
and would do so, even were its defects much more numerous 
and considerable than they really are. 

In the review of Mr. Montgomery’s poem ‘On the Omni- 
presence of the Deity,” (by the bye he is not the Mr. Mont- 
gomery we took him to be) we remarked that we thought such 
subjects could not be successfully treated by men of less than 
transcendent genius. Our ideas of every thing connected with 
religion, have been raised to too high a pitch by those sublime 
and ravishing strains of Hebrew poetry, which are become the 
common property of Christendom, and by the inspired men who 
have, in later times, invoked the muse from her dwelling “in 
Heaven among the blessed quires,” or ‘‘ on the secret top of Oreb 
or of Sinai.” Of the many who have attempted such subjects 
in our language, only three at present occur to us, who have 
acquired a wide-spread, permanent reputation, viz. Milton, 
Young and Cowper, and the two last of these (Cowper especi- 
ally) rarely venture beyond the region of an elevated, it is 
true, but rather didactic and unimaginative morality. 

Milton’s great poem, while it has surpassed all the creations 
of genius—except the Divina Commedia—in sublimity and 
force of imagination, has, like that wonderful work, been com- 
paratively neglected by the generality of readers. This has 
been owing to the very excellencies we have just mentioned. 
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There is in “ Paradise Lost,” nothing (except in distant per- 
spective) of this wicked, but interesting world, with its pursuits 
and passions, its weaknesses, its tears and its agonies, its hopes 
aud fears, its joys, its sympathies, its love, its madness. ‘The 
feeling with which we are inspired, from first to last, is admi- 
ration—wonder—even amazement, at the creative power of the 
poet’s genius, and the solemn and austere moral grandeur that 
accompanies it every where. But there is something cold, and 
as it were, desolate in this feeling. The burning lake, the 
Archangel ruined, but still rebellious, Pandemonium with its 
infernal council, the starless darkness which involved the realm 
of Chaos and Old Night, the battle of the Angels, so improbable 
and even worse—these daring conceptions are all bodied forth 
with infinite power of language and imagery, and such as it is 
not possible for poetry to surpass—but there is nothing there 
for the heart of man to sympathise with. These devils are, no 
doubt, most heroic and godlike personages—they are what fallen 
angels may very well be conceived to be—but there is nothing 
touching in the iron tears which flow down the cheek of their 
leader ; their harangues are beautiful rhetoric and close logic, 
but withal a little prosing, and certainly any thing but heartfelt 
and affecting eloquence. This picture of Hell strikes every one 
as a fancy piece—it is not regarded as the place which is to 
receive those who are to be damned, but only those who have 
been already damned—as a pit especially adapted to the in- 
habitants it then contained—so that it has no terrors for the 
sinful reader. This cold distance and abstraction—this air of 
‘‘an unreal mockery”—pervades the whole poem. Sin and 
Death are creatures of the imagination—set forth in dreadful 
and even horrible and revolting portraiture, but the generality 
of readers stop at the description of the visible monstrosity, and 
it is the task of a metaphysician, and a deep one too, to look 
into the accuracy of the likeness and the moral of the allegory. 
Paradise itself—the only spot of this earth which we catch more 
than a transient glimpse of, seems not to belong to it. It is not 
the Fortunate Islands—the sweet and bloomiag Elysium of 
ancient poetry, with its tepid and balmy zephyrs, for which a 
fond heart might ina moment of illusion sigh. Its “airs, ver- 


‘nal airs” do not “breathe the smell of field and grove”—its 


flowers, though worthy of Paradise, have not the voluptuous 
odour of a mere earthly spring. The whole garden, if not laid 
out, is got up with nice art and curious research. It is planted 
with all trees of the noblest kind, for sight, smell, taste—but 
then we are reminded that they are plants of an uneartiily 
growth, for in the midst of them stands the tree ef life, blooming 
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with ambrosial fruit of vegetable gold, which can never 
bloom for fallen man, and the only other that we hear of, 
equally unknown, we believe, in the natural history of a ten 
world, the tree of knowledge. A sapphire fount pouring forth 
its ‘erisped brooks” over orient pearl and sands of gold, is more 
magnificent certainly, but not half so cool and refreshing as the 
“purling streams” of our common-place landscapes, at which 
Corydon and 'Thirsis slake their thirst with bona fide draughts 
of the pure element. Adam and Eve are perfect beings, and 
Aristotle himself hath said, upwards of two thousand years ago, 
that a tragic poet (and why not others ?) should have nothing 
to do with perfect beings. Throughout all these descriptions, 
it is needless to add, that the mighty genius of the poet is every 
where visible ; we are only endeavouring to account for his ad- 
mitted want of popularity. His style is of a piece with the 
characters and the fable. He speaks as no other man ever 
spoke. His diction is fraught—overcharged with richness and 
power, yet every where perspicuous, precise and classical. But 
a reader must be somewhat of a scholar to have a just idea of 
its immeasurable treasures. Master of every branch of know- 
ledge, but especially of ancient literature, he turns all he knew 
into poetry, and this unequalled and astonishing union of a 
daring creative genius, operating upon materials drawn from 
every quarter of the universe, and from every repository of 
learning, is what constitutes at once his peculiar excellence, 
and with a view to popularity, one of his capital defects. . 
“Old big-wigged Dr. Young,” as Blackwood’s Magazine 
most irreverently calls him, placed by the side of Milton, 
furnishes a striking illustration of Dugald Stewart’s distinction 
between imagination and fancy. Milton’s is the creative power. 
His flight is as sustained as it is lofty. He soars “upon the 
seraph wing of extacy” through height and depth, through the 
Empyrean ‘and the abyss, and his ample pinion never for a 
moment flags—he mounts up to the presence chamber of Deity, 
where HE sits enthroned “ in unapproached light,” and gazes 
with a steady and serene eye upon all its unutterable glories— 
or utterable to him alone. His whole poem is a creation. 
Design is evident in every part of it—design projecting, com- 
posing, combining, harmonizing all. Whether his plot be in- 
teresting and probable or not, needs not here be said ; but it is 
every where definitely marked, strongly brought out, and accu- 
rately arranged. Even in the details of his work, in his diction 
and imagery, the same originality, the same force of invention 
are every where visible. Lf, therefore, the term imagination, 
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is to designate exclusively the creative power, it may be con- 
sidered as the first faculty of Milton’s mind, and he as first 
among the possessors of that faculty. Dr. Young’s fancy was 
wonderfully active. His flight was certainly not the eagle’s, 
nor did he at any one time fly far or long; but he was always 
on the wing. Every thing he sees, hears or thinks of—the 
commonest objects in nature, the most trivial incidents in life, 
suggest to him impressive and original associations. There is 
no end to the variety of his goodly conceits, and we know no 
book that it is better worth while to commit to memory, for the 
purpose of apt quotation, or as furnishing hints for original 
thought on a certain order of subjects. But his tone, as is well 
known, is terribly lugubrious—he is a devout Heautontimoru- 
menos. One were as “well converse with a death’s head with 
a bone in its mouth,” for any of the purposes for which poetry 
is sought after by that familiar and important personage, the 
‘** general reader.” There is a hum-drum monotony of lamen- 
tation on a low key; but ‘‘no melodious tear,” no lyrical woe, 
no outpourings of wounded sensibility in strains that pierce and 
wring the bosom, or melt away the heart in tears; though, 
indeed, his reflections be full of healing religious consolation for 
those who are wrapt in a settled and pensive grief. He deals 
in vigorous, pointed and striking thoughts, rather than in poeti- 
cal ones. Indeed, we doubt whether they should be classed 
with poetry at all, for there is no blossom nor fragrance, nor 
genial warmth, nor gorgeous and dazzling hues, such as the 
sun gathers about his bu:ning throne in the morning or even- 
ing sky ; for it is in colours like these—so deep and glowing— 
that true genius lives and moves “like some gay creature 
of the element.’”’ The nature he depicts is bleak, desolate, 
sepulchral. He makes a Golgotha of the whole earth, and 
is even sad, that man—mortal man—should have the pre- 
sumption to enjoy a moment’s happiness. The wood in Dante’s 
Inferno would have been his favourite haunt. 


Non verdi frondi, ma di color fosco 
Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e involti 
Non pomi verdi, ma secchi con tosco. 


Still the almost Shakspearian fertility of his fancy, and the ter- 
rible truth of his reflections upon life, death and immortality, 
must always secure to Dr. Young, in spite of his inharmonious 
versification and prosaic tone, the great popularity he enjoys 
among those whose character or situation incline them to serious 
meditation. 
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Cowper, says Byron, is no poet. That is undoubtedly going 
too far, but not so far, it appears to us, as they have gone who 
have spoken of him as one of the great names of English lite- 
rature. He is not remarkable for invention and originality, or 
deep, pathos, or sublime thought. In short, he was not a man 
of genius—but he had much talent, a ready command of lan- 
guage, and of an easy, flowing versification, and above all, the 
most perfect purity of heart, ‘and a tenderness and sensibility 
which overflow in love for all mankind, nay, for all created 
bemgs, and which, united with great simplicity, and tinged 
wiih a pleasing melancholy, make his verses the delight of 
seiti:nental and philanthropic, and especially of pious readers. 

Bat it is time we were come to our subject. Mr. Pollok, the 
author of the volume, of which the somewhat singular title is 
placed at the head of this article, was (for he is unfortunately 
no more) a Scottish clergyman of most promising talents and 
learning. This Poem was published towards the close of the 
last vear—but a few weeks (says a British Magazine) before its 
excellent author, who had been long lingering under a pulmo- 
nary complaint, breathed his last on his way to the South of 
France, at the early age of thirty years. Deeply, indeed, to be 
regretted, is this premature extinction of so vigorous a mind which 
kindling with the fervor of a holy zeal, and “smit with the love 
of sacred song,” had produced first fruits like those before 
us. It is ahie' stated, in the same journal, that being born in 
rather humble circumstances, he came late to his studies, and 
that it was not before his seventeenth year that he began to 
learn the very rudiments of Latin. There is a passage in his 
Poem, in which he has traced the course of an aspiring young 
man, under circumstances so similar to what we suppose to have 
been his own, that we cannot help thinking it auto-biographical. 
Few passages of English poetry, in the same kind, are more 
vigorously executed than that which contains the deseription of 
the blank disappointment, the deadly, benumbing, vacant apa- 
thy of such a youth, suddenly checked in his lofty career by some 
insuperable obstacle. We believe, however, that the picture is 
not less just than it is strong and glowing :— 


‘In humble dwelling born, retired, remote, 

In rural quietude ; ’mong hills, and streams, 
And melancholy deserts, where the sun 

Saw, as he passed, a shepherd only, here 

And there watching his little flock ; or heard 
The plowman talking to his steers—his hopes, 
His morning hopes, awoke before him smiling. 
Among the dews, and holy mountain airs : 
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And fancy coloured them with every hue 

Of heavenly loveliness: but soon his dreams 

Of childhood fled away—those rainbow dreams, 

So innocent and fair, that withered age, 

Even at the grave, cleared up his dusty eye, 

And passing all between, looked fondly back 

To see them once again ere he departed.— 

These fled away—and anxious thought, that wished 
To go, yet whither knew not well to go, 

Possessed his soul, and held it still awhile. 

He listened—and heard from far the voice of Fame— 
Heard, and was charmed; and deep and sudden vow 
Of resolution made to be renowned: 

And deeper vowed again to keep his vow. 

His parents saw—his parents whom God made 

Of kindest heart—saw, and indulged his hope. 

The ancient page he turned; read much: thought much ; 
And with old bards of honorable name 

Measured his soul severely ; and looked up 

To fame, ambitious of no second place. 

Hope grew from inward faith, and promised fair : 
And out before him opened many a path 
Ascending, where the laurel highest waved 

Her branch of endless green. He stood admiring; 
But stood, admired not not long. The harp he seized ; 
The harp he loved—toved better than his life ; 

The harp which uttered deepest notes, and held 
The ear of thought a captive to its song. 

He searched, and meditated much, and whiles 

With rapturous hand in secret touched the lyre, 
Aiming at glorious strains—and searched again 

For theme deserving of unmortal verse : 

Chose now, and now refused unsatisfied ; 

Pleased, then displeased, and hesitating still. 


Thus stood his mind, when round him came a cloud; 
Slowly and heavily it came; a cloud 

Of ills we mention not: enough to say 

*T was cold, and dead, impenetrable gloom. 

He saw its dark approach ; and saw his hopes, 
One after one, put out, as nearer still 

It drew his soul, but fainted not at first; 
Fainted not soon. He knew the lot of man 
Was trouble, and prepared to bear the worst: 
Endure whate’er should come, without a sigh 
Endure, aud drink, even to the very dregs, 

The bitterest cup that Time could measure out ; 
And, having done, look up, and ask for more. 


He called Philosophy, and with his heart 
Reasoned : he called Religion too, but called 
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Reluctantly, and therefore was not heard. 
Ashamed to be o’ermatched by earthly woes, 

He sought, and sought with eye that dimmed apace, 
To find some avenue to light, some place 

On which to rest a hope—but sought in vain. 
Darker and darker still the darkness grew ; 

At length be sunk, and disappointment stood 
His only comforter, and mournfully 

Told all was past. His interest in life, 

In being, ceased: and now he seemed to feel, 
And shuddered as he felt; his powers of mind 
Decaying in the spring-time of his day. 

The vigorous, weak became ; the clear, obscure : 
Memory gave up her charge ; decision reeled ; 
And from her flight faney returned, returned 
Because she found no nourishment abroad. 

The blue heavens withered, and the moon, and sun, 
And all the stars, and the green earth, and morn 
And evening withered ; and the eyes, and smiles, 
And faces of all men and women withered ; 
Withered to him ; and all the universe, 

Like something which had been, appeared, but now 
Was dead and mouldering fast away. He tried 
No more to hope: wished to forget his vow: 
Wished to forget his harp: then ceased to wish. 
That was his last. Enjoyment now was done. 
He had no hope—no wish—and scarce a fear. 

Of being sensible, and sensible 

Of loss, he, as some atom seemed which God 
Had made superfluously, and needed not 

To build creation with; but back again 

To Nothing threw, and left it in the void, 

With everlasting sense that once it was. 


Oh, who can tell what days, what nights he spent, 
Of tideless, waveless, sailless, shoreless wo ! 
And who can tell, how many, glorious once, 
To others, and themselves of promise full, 
Conducted to this pass of human thought, 
This wilderness of intellectual death, 
Wasted and pined, and vanished from the earth, 
Leaving no vestige of memorial there ! 


It was not so with him: when thus he lay, 
Forlorn of heart, withered and desolate, 
As leaf of Autumn, which the wolfish winds, 
Selecting from its falling sisters, chase 
Far from its native grove, to lifeless wastes, 
And Jewe it there alone to be forgotten 
Eterually—God passed in mercy by, 
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His praise be ever new! and on him breathed! 

And bade him live; and put into his hands 

A holy harp, into his lips a song, 

That rolled its numbers down the tide of Time. 

Ambitious now but little to be praised 

Of men alone; ambitious most to be 

Approved of God, the Judge of all; and have 

His name recorded in the book of life.”—Book III. pp. 62-65. 


This long extract, which we would willingly have abridged, 
could we have done so without marring its effect, has already 
enabled the reader, in a good degree, to anticipate our criticism. 
He perceives that Mr. Pollok is a man of true poetical talent, 
writing verses with almost as much freedom and facility as he 
could prose, not very curious about their cadence, and occasion- 
ally, indeed, even violating prosody by gross negligence or unau- 
thorized metrical liberties; but, pouring out numbers equally 
remarkable for strength and simplicity, always with the zeal of 
an evangelist, and sometimes with a “ prophet’s fire.” Indeed, 
considered merely as a Didactic Poem, we do not know any 
thing in the language that is better than “The Course of 
Time.” In the perusal of it, (without meaning to compare the 
author, in every particular, with the Roman poet,) we have been 
frequently reminded of the masculine and free style of Lucre- 
tius. His apparent earnestness and singleness of purpose in 
inculeating what he believes to be the truth, even at the risk of 
sacrificing too much to utility, is one point in which the resem- 
blance is especially striking. 

The subject of the “* The Course of Time” is briefly as fol- 
lows: The Last Judgment was past, &c., when two “ youthful 
sons of Paradise,” standing one day in conversation onthe “ Hills 
of Immortality,” from which they had a boundless prospect be- 
yond the Walls of Heaven, saw a stranger (angelical as may be 
supposed) directing his course in great haste towards them.— 
Civilities, such as might beseem natures so pure and elevated, 
having been interchanged between them, the new comer relates 
with much surprise, that he has just passed through the bottom- 
less abyss, and seen the sights of wo which belong to that region 
dolorous. He had remarkedamong the rest, the “ Worm that Dieth 


‘Not,” in the shape of an enormous serpent of the Hydra species, 


and a figure of ‘* Eternal Death,” of indescribable terrors, re- 
flected upon a wall of burning adamant. He expresses an anx- 
ious curiosity to have these mysterious appearances explained 
to him; whereupon the two youthful angels conduct him to an 
old Bard, once an inhabitant of earth, but now rewarded 
with the privilege of singing anthems of eternal praise to 
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a heavenly harp. This divine poet, at the request of his angelie 
guests, relates to them something of what had happened—of 
what men had thought, and felt, and done in “the course of 
time,” and thence the name of the poem. He sometimes deals 
in generalities, declaiming against avarice, ambition, &c. in the 
abstract; but, at other times, he descends to particular exam- 
ples, such as in the extract already made, and in another we 
shall presently submit, in which the character of Lord Byron is 
pourtrayed. In short, the old Bard delivers a sort of funeral 
discourse upon the world and its inhabitants, in blank verse, and 
in spite of all his inspiration, does, it must be owned, occasion- 
ally fall into a downright prone. 

The great fountain of Mr. Pollok’s poetry is, no doubt, his 
own fervently pious spirit, the sublime writings of the Old 'Tes- 
tament, and those ideas of the infinite and eternal, those awful 
and all-absorbing interests in a future state of existence, which 
are revealed in the New. Perilous as is such an undertaking 
to men of ordinary talents, we have often wondered how so few 
out of the multitudes of enthusiastic minds that have devoted 
themselves to the study and the propagation of Christianity, 
have ever broken out into the raptures of holy song, and raised 
their style “to the height of that great argument,” in a lan- 
guage worthy of its inspiration. This is the more unaccounta- 
ble, when it is considered that the influence of a spiritual reli- 
gion is clearly visible in every part of modern poetry, and, in- 
deed, in the prevailing modes of thinking, and all the great social 
interests of mankind. Milton’s song, and Dante’s and Tasso’s, 
(and even Racine’s,) breathe of Christianity throughout, espe- 
cially in their loftiest strains. If such have been the indirect 
effects of our religion, why have not the direct been as signal, 
those, namely, where it not only inspires the genius of the poet, 
bu. furnishes the theme and the materials of the poem? Mr. 
Pollok’s very successful attempt shews how naturally every deep 
and sincere feeling of the heart, producing a strong and glow- 
ing conception in the mind, prompts to true poetry, and how 
nearly allied true poetry, as every thing else implying deep and 
sincere feeling, is to religion. 

But, besides drawing from this great fountain-head of modern 
song, our author has evidently pored much over the pages of 
‘Paradise Lost,” and the “‘ Night Thoughts.” Not that he has 
borrowed, but only imitated—and then, only imitated the form 
and exterior of the verse, as if to shew how successfully he could 
sometimes emulate its spirit and power.. We were particularly 
reminded of Dr. Young, by a passage which is to be found at the 
top of page 72. Of his partiality for Milton, traces are every 
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where discernible, but the reader will not fail to be struck with 
the whole of the description at page 114—beginning “ Desire 
of every land.” We certainly do not mean to intimate, what it 
seems some ininor English Magazine has ventured to say in ex- 
press terms, that we would rather be the author of * The Course 


of Time” than of Paradise Lost. Mr. Pollok, we think, a man of 


genius, and his poetry is religious— so far he resembles Milton, 
but to equal him, he must add much to the tirst of these, besides 
an assemblage of other rare qualities which he does not possess. 
In point of style, especially, and diction, it would be quite ridi- 
culous to institute such a comparison. In one respect, indeed, 
our author has a decided advantage over his matchless predeces- 
sor in the same walk. His poem, although resembling a sermon 
or disquisition more than an Epic—although it has no plot to 
excite curiosity and interest—is of a decidedly more attractive 
and popular character. The fact that it has already passed 
through three editions in England, and two in this country, ap- 
pears to be conclusive on this head. Nor will the reader, when 
he comes to look into its contents, be at all at a loss for the rea- 
son; for, although the subjects would seem to be analogous, vet 
is there a very wide difference between them, or at least between 
the aspects under which they are presented. The defects in 
Paradise Lost, pointed out in some previous remarks, do not 
exist in ‘The Course of Time.” There is a terrible reality 
about it—it is what we must all come to, as the Irish Judge said. 
The weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth in the bottom- 
less pit, are of those who were men like ourselves—not named, 
indeed, like the sufferers in Dante’s Inferno, but still of the same 
race beyond doubt. It is human agony and despair; it is the 
dreadful future, and the eternal doom. In this point of view, 
the poem before us has all the advantage over Paradise Lost, 
that truth and prophecy, in the most awful concerns, can have 
over mere vision and shadowy dreams of other existences and 
an irrevocable past. Add to this, that there are interspersed 
throughout the whole poem, touching and beautiful pictures-— 
drawn evidently from the life—of many of the most affecting si- 
tuations, characters and passions of men. 

It is but seldom that Mr. Pollok falls into the pointed and an- 


‘tithetic style of Dr. Young, whose woe is not unfrequently quite 


epigrammatic. The genius of the former was more fervid, en- 
thusiastic, and if we may say so, declamatory. This it is that 
betrays him not unfrequently into the verbosity and diffuseness— 
often tedious and slovenly—which are the chief faults of the 
poem. Still, even in such passages, his sincerity, simplicity 
and seriousness, are redeeming qualities. Some whole pages, 
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especially in the first and second, and the two last books, 
might be read off as prose, without materially offending the 
ear of a critic, by a poetical cadence, or even collocation: but 
they would always make vigorous, and generally beauiiful 
prose. 

As a fair specimen of his style, we extract the following por- 
trait of Lord Byron, already alluded to. We object to it that 
he overrates Byron’s genius throughout—the majority of our 
readers, however, will probably find no fault with him upon 
that score. But what all will admit is, that this picture, how- 
ever good as a likeness, or powerful and striking in the con- 
ception and the colouring, is, in one part of it at least, exces- 
sively overcharged. ‘The lines in italics, seem to us exagge- 
rated and bombastic. 


* A man of rank, and of capacious soul ; 

Who riches had, and fame beyond desire : 

An heir of flattery, to titles born, 

And reputation, and luxurious life. 

Yet not content with ancestorial name ; 

Or to be known, because his fathers were ; 

He on this height hereditary stood, 

And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 

To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of Song—the lofty seat 

Of canonized bards ; and thitherward, 

By nature taught, and inward melody, 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

No cost was spared. What books he wished, he read : 
What sage to hear, he heard: what scenes to see, 
He saw. And first in rambling school-boy days, 
Britannia’s mountain-walks, and heath-girt lakes, 
And story-telling glens, and founts, and brooks ; 
And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody, and love. 

Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp: 
And mused alone on ancient mountain brows; 
And mused on battle-fields, where valour fought 
In other days; and mused on ruins grey 

With years: and drank from old and fabulous wells ; 
And plucked the vine that first-born prophets plucked : 
And mused on famous tombs ; and on the wave 
Of ocean mused ; and on the desert waste. 

The heavens, and earth of every country saw: 
Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 
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Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there. 


He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced. 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And opened new fountains in the human heart, 
Where fancy halted, weary in her flight 
In other men, his fresh as morning rose, 
And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful looked. Others, tho’ great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles ; 
He from above descending, stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought ; and proudly stooped, as tho’ 
It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature’s self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious majesty. 
He laid his hand upon “the Ocean’s mane, ’ 
And played familiar with his hoary locks. 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Appenines, 
And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend ; 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 
In sportive twist—the lightning’s fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance seemed— 
Then turned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song, beneath his feet, conversed. 
Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms, 
His brothers—younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed. All passions of all men— 
The wild and tame—the gentle and severe ; 
All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 
All creeds, all seasons, Time, Eternity ; 
All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 
All that was hoped, all that was feared by man, 
He tossed about, as tempest-withered leaves, 
Then smiling looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood ; 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness : 
Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself. 
But back into his soul retired, alone, 
Dark, sullen, proud: gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 
So Ocean from the plains, his waves had late 
To desolation swept, retired in pride, 
Exulting in the glory of his might, 
And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 


As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 


To which the stars did reverence, as it passed ; 
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So he through learning, and through fancy took 

His flight sublime ; and on the loftiest top 

Of Fame’s dread mountain sat: not soiled and worn, 
As if he from the earth had laboured up, 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 

He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 


The nations gazed, and wondered much, and praised. 
Critics before him fell in humble plight ; 
Confounded fell; and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye; and stretched, and swelled themselves 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast: and many too, 
Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 
With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering made, 
And gave abundant sport to after days. 


Great man! the nations gazed, and wondered much, 
And praised: and many called his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favour of his wickedness ; 
And kings to do him honor took delight. 
Thus full of titles, flattery, honor, fame ; 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition full,— 
He died—he died of what? Of wretchedness. 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 
Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank ; drank draughts 
That common millions might have quenched —then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 
His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell from his arms, abhorred ; his passions died ; 
Died all but dreary, solitary pride : 
And all his sympathies in being died. 
As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 
Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 
And then retiring, left it there to rot 
Aud moulder in the winds and rains of heaven; 
So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 
And cast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge 
A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing ; 
Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul ; 
A gloomy wilderness of dying thought— 
Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 
His groanings filled the land, his numbers filled: 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. Poor man! 
Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help.” —Book IV. pp. 84-87. 


The first image of the following passage appears to us as 
original as it is gorgeous and brilliant. It is worthy of Shaks- 
peare—approaching, like seme of his, the very border of ex- 
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travagance, but still not passing it, and dazzling the curious eye 
of criticism that would scan its propriety too strictly. 


** And there were too—harp ! lift thy voice on high, 
And run in rapid numbers o’er the face 
Of Nature’s scenery—and there were day 
And night; and rising suns, and setting suns ; 
And clouds, that seemed like chariots of saints, 
By fiery coursers drawn—as brightly hued, 
As if the glorious, bushy, golden locks 
Of thousand cherubim, had been shorn off, 
And on the temples hung of morn and even. 
And there were moons, and stars, and darkness streaked 
With light ; and voice of tempest heard secure. 
And there were seasous coming evermore, 
And going still, all fair, and always new, 
With bloom, and fruit, and fields of hoary grain. 
And there were hills of flock, and groves of song ; 
And flowery streams, and garden walks embowered, 
Where side by side the rose and lily bloomed. 
a And sacred founts, wild harps, and moonlight glens ; 
4 And forests vast, fair lawns, and lonely oaks ; 
And little willows sipping at the brook : 
Old wizard haunts, and dancing seats of mirth ; 
Gay festive bowers, and palaces in dust ; 
Dark owlet nooks, and caves, and battled rocks : 
And winding vallies, roofed with pendant shade ; 
Aud tall, and perilous cliffs, that overlooked 
( . The breadth of ocean, sleeping on his waves.”’—Book V. pp.99-100. 


We select at random the only other extract which our limits 

=. admit of, for the purpose of exemplifying that extraordinary 
vigour of style for which Mr. Pollok is remarkable, and to which 
he never scruples to sacrifice mere elegance and a finical delicacy. 
Many readers may find some of his descriptions revolting and 
diszustful, merely from their severe accuracy—but the poet’s 
maxim seems to be “rien n’est beau que le vrai’’—and this 
homely strength of expression and painful minuteness of deline- 
ation in painting objects that can be properly described in no 
other way, is, in our opinion, an excellence of no mean order. 
; It is one for which Spenser is eminently distinguished. 


** Of comely form she was, and fair of face ; 
And underneath her eyelids sat a kind 
Of witching sorcery that nearer drew 
Whoever with unguarded look beheld ; 
A dress of gaudy hue loosely attired 
Her loveliness: ber ai: and manner frank, 
And seeming free of all disguise; her song 
Enchanting; and her words which sweetly dropt 
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As honey from the comb, most large of promise, 
Sull prophesying days of new delight, 

And rapturous nights of undecaying joy. 

And in her hand, where’er she went, she held 

A radiant cup that seemed of nectar full— 

And by her side danced fair delusive Hope. 

The fool pursued enamoured, and the wise 
Experienced man who reasoned much, and thought, 
Was sometimes seen laying his wisdom down, 

And vying with the stripling in the chase. 


Nor wonder thou! for she was really fair ; 
Decked to the very taste of flesh and blood. 
And many thought her sound within; and gay 
And healthy at the heart: but thought amiss : 
For she was full of disease ; her bones 
Were rotten : consumption licked her blood, and drank 
Her marrow up; her breath smelled mortally ; 
And in her bowels plague and fever lurked ; 
And in her very heart, and reins and life, 
Corruption’s worm gnawed greedily unseen. 


Many her haunts, they might’st have seen her now 
With Indolence, lolling on the mid-day couch, 
And whispering drowsy words; and now at dawn, 
Loudly and rough, joining the sylvan horn ; 
Or sauntering in the park, and to the tale 
Of slander giving ear; or sitting fierce, 
Rude, blasphemous, malicious, raving, mad, 
Where fortune to the fickle die was bound. 


But chief she loved the scene of deep debauch, 
Where revelry, and dance, and frantic song, 
Disturbed the sleep of honest men. And where 
The drunkard sat, she entered in, well pleased, 
With eye brimful of wanton mirthfulness, 

And urged him still to fill another cup. 


And at the shadowy twilight—in the dark 
And gloomy night, I looked, and saw her come,” &c. 
[Book Ill. pp. 46-47. 


Upon the whole, we regard this volume as an accession 
to English literature, and as destined to attain to permanent 
celebrity and reputation, not, perhaps, among men of the world, 
but throughout the great community of Christian readers, and 
all whose minds have been brought by the disappointments of 
life, to deep and solemn reflection upon its emptiness and illu- 
sions. It ought not to be forgotten too, that it was the first 
elaborate production of a young man, who had come late to his 
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studies, and whose taste might have been expected to improve 
much by subsequent discipline. Had he recovered his heaith 
under the glowing sky of Italy, what might not have been ex- 
pected of his ripened genius ten years hence ? 

We might have dwelt upon his faults—some peculiarities 
might even have been ridiculed with success, but we bad nodispo- 
sition to do so after a candid and attentive perusal of the whole 
work. 


Art. VII.—1. Message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting the information in relation to expenditures incident 
or relating to Internal Improvements, for the years 1824-1525. 
(April 3, 1826.) Washington. 1826. 


2. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting information 
respecting the surveys of Roads and Canals, and of their rela- 
tive importance. (February 19, 1827.) Washington. 1827. 


3. Documents accompanying the President's Message to Congress 
at the commencement of the first Session of the Twentieth Con- 
gress. (December 4, 1827.) Washington. 1827. 


4. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the information 
and in relation to the amount deemed necessary in the execution 
and completion of cach w rk of Internal Improvement.specified in 
the Report made on the Ath of March, 1328. (April 29, 1822.) 
Washington. 152s. 


5. Speech of the Hon. William Smith, of South-Carolina, in the 
Senate of the United States, on the bill making appropriation 
for Internal Improvements, delivered on the Wth of April, 1228. 
Washington, printed—Charleston, re-printed, 1828. 


THERE are three subjects pressing upon the public attention 
and feelings with an increasing power, threatening even to pros- 
trate the fair fabric of our hopes and of our prosperity, and to 
obscure the lustre of that example which the United States 
were expected to exhibit for the instruction of mankind. It is 
remarkable, but it will net appear extraordinary to those who 
study carefully, the history and condition, and local peculiari- 
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ties of our country, that these sources of disquietude have all 
arisen from that improvident, we might truly say, unpropitious 
extension of the powers of the government, which we have had 
already too much reason to deprecate, which times to come 
may have so many causes to deplore. The framers of the Con- 
stitution gave to their new system, openly and unequivocally, 
all the powers which they supposed necessary to secure the 
safety, and ensure the welfare of the country—they gave wisely 
and they gave liberally. ‘They knew also the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the several States—their various habits and domes- 
tic establishments, the difficulty, nay, the impossibility of uniting 
them in one consolidated government, and they prudently*with- 
held some prerogatives. But amidst the vague and accidental 
expressions of an instrument, generally guarded in its phrase- 
ology, later times have culled some lateut meanings, and states- 
men have been found, rash or heedless enough, to call inte 
exercise these ambiguous powers, and to put in jeopardy the 
happiness of the people, rather than forego the advantages 


which these prerogatives would afford to the administrators of © 


the government. 

The Union was formed by compromise, by mutual concession, 
by a sense of mutual benefit. It must be preserved by dis- 
eretion, by forbearance, by a regard to the mutual wants and 
feelings of the different members of the confederacy. It is not 
by requiring unconditional submission to every arbitrary exer- 
cise of disputed jurisdiction, it is not by raising the cry of 
treason,* the common watchword of despotic governments, 
against all who oppose encroachment, bnt by exercising with 
moderation the authority actually placed in its hands, and by 
forbearing to press its doubtful claims on a reluctant people, 
that a government will continue to preserve harmouy and good 
order among its citizens. How much more prudent and wise 
would it be to obtain as an amendment to the Constitution, any 
powers which may be considered necessary or even beueficial, 
than to assume thein on the strength of a doubtful construction 
and against the opinions of a very large portion, even if that 
portion should be a minority of the citizens of the United States. 

The three subjects to which we alluded, at the commence- 
ment of this article, are the Tariff, the system of Lnternal Im- 
provements, and the Slave Question. On the first, if for a 
time postponed, we have much to say—we hope the good sense 


* Majestatem minuere, est aliquid de republicd, cum potestatem non habeas, ad- 
ministrare.—Cic. d_ Inventione, \ib. ii. c. 18. According, therefore, to this accu- 
rate definition of Cicero, ‘| is he who enacts an unconstitutional law, not he who 
resists it, that commits treason. 
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of our countrymen will terminate the controversies to which ip 
has given rise. For let it be disguised as it may—let it be 
clothed with ambiguities, covered with verbiage, it is neither 
more nor less than an assumption by the government, of power 
to regulate the distribution of labour and of wealth throughout 
our country, and to apply the property of one portion of our 
citizens to encourage and reward the idle, or wasteful, or specu- 
lative projects of another. On the last, it is sufficient to re- 
mark, that it is one which has not been submitted to the 
Congress of the United States, and in which it will not be 
permitted to interfere. Our observations in the following 
pages shall be confined to the doctrine of internal improve- 
ments, that part of our practical system, which, on its present 
principles, is most liable to abuse, and yet most readily admit- 
ting of correction ; that “threatening ill” which, if the states- 
men of our country could again unite in a cordial and equitable 
spirit, might easily be removed from among the causes that 
must act injuriously on the harmony of the Union. 

In a former article* in this journal, we have spoken of the 
constitutional right to exercise this prerogative. When we find 
every great defender of this power placing it on a different 
basis, deriving it from a different source, nothing can be more 
strong than the conviction that it is derived from coustruction— 
not from a distinct and specific grant. When on the other 
hand, we notice how clear and definite are the expressious of 
the Constitution whenever it was intended to grant power; that 
every proposition made in the Convention to include, expressly, 
objects of this nature among the prerogatives granted to the 
government, was uniformly rejected ; and, that the authors of the 
Constitution repeatedly and invariably declared that no power 
was granted or intended to be granted, which was not openly 
expressed. It seems impossible to deny that this construction 
of the Constitution is an assumption of authority not intended to 
be granted by those who framed that instrument, not suppo-ed 
to be granted by those who adopted it. If these witnesses are not 
to be received and credited, in vain shall we hope to set any 
limit to the constructive claims of the government, unless by 
such means as every patriot would wish to avoid, as no citizeu 
can look to without recoiling from the unwelcome prospect. How 
striking is the language of the great Roman orator, when in 
one of his pleadings, as if uttering words of wisdom for our 
instruction, he eloquently exclaims—* Quod lex, quod senatus- 
consultum, quod magistratus edictum, quod foedus aut pactio, 


* Vol. i. p. 291. 
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quod (ut ad privatas res redeam) testamentum ; que judicia 
aut stipulationes, aut pacti et conventi formula non infirmari 
aut convelli potest, si ad verba rem deflectere velimus ; con- 
sillum autem eorum qui scripserunt et rationem et auctoritatem, 
relinquamus 

The government has passed on in its course, and the opin- 
ions, the reasons, and the authority of those who established this 
covenant, have been abandoned. Substance has given way to 
form, words have been rendered paramount to intentions, and 
the principles of the compact have been essentially altered and 
broken in upon, if not totally subverted. It is in vain to conceal 
the fact, our Constitution is becoming a dead letter; and ex- 
cepting as to the times, places, and manner of holding elections, 
and the qualification of electors, which have been fortunately 
left to the superintendence and control of the State Legislatures; 
and the very few, and (if we except the restriction imposed on 
the States) very unimportant points which have been positively 
interdicted, we know not what restraints are considered as now 
existing or imposed on the operation of the government, and of 
its tribunals. Every year power is added to power, precedent 
heaped upon precedent, and the outposts and bulwarks of the 
Constitution, around which, some twenty or thirty years ago, 
such stormy, and, for a time, such successful contests were 
maintained, have been swept away by the slow, but unceasing 
tide of encroachment. 

If we had leisure and materials to take an historical review of 
the practice of our government on every occasion where internal 
improvements or subjects connected with them were introduced, 
it would open a wide field for observation and reflection. There 
would be discovered the strong bias and operation, not of party 
but of sectional principles ; the continued prevalence of a spirit 
which forever vigilant, forever careful of sectional interests, has 
succeeded in locating every establishment of the government, 
navy yards, armories, military schools, &c. to the north of the 
Potomac, or on its borders. No advantage of this nature, how- 
ever small, was overlooked—while the members from the South- 
ern States, with the careless liberality which belongs to their 
character were contented, so the government went on prosper- 
ously, to forego all local advantages. Hence, while navy yards 
were established at so many points, and at such short intervals 
from Norfolk to Portsmouth, no one was located along the long 
line of southern coast. Since the acquisition of Florida, the in- 
creasing commerce of the Mississippi, and the increasing influ- 
ence of the Western States, have compelled the government to 
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pay some attention to this subject, and a navy yard has been 
commenced at Pensacola; but Port Royal, which, from al! we 
know and can learn, is at least equal to Pensacola in all respects, 
superior in the advantages which a great rise of the tide affords, 
has always been in our possession and always neglected. If 
not equal in depth of water on the bar to some of our northern 
harbours,* it yet sheltered, during the siege of Charleston in 
1750, the ships of the line which convoyed the British army 
to Carolina, and we doubt whether the Dutch ever built a ship 
of war which might not have entered that inlet-—and whatever 
may be the declining fortunes of Holland at the present day, 
history attests that on the ocean they have never been an inex- 

rt, nor contemptible adversary. Even now, the coast from 
Norfolk to Pensacola, on which there is no public establishment 
where vessels can be sheltered, provisioned or repaired, exceeds 
fourteen hundred miles; and the heavy materials for ship-build- 
ing are all transported at a great expense, from seven hundred 
to one thousand miles, to avoid the necessity of building near 
the places where they are collected. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the Southern States were considered 
unsuitable for any national establishment, and all must, of ne- 
cessity, be located at the North—yet, while the habits of the 
government, if we may use the expression, were economical, 
these partialities were unnoticed, or only excited some occasional 
murmurs. But these times have passed away—the doctrines 
and feelings of the government have undergone an entire revo- 
lution since it has been discovered, that internal improvements 
could be smuggled im through the post-office, or as a commercial 
regulation, or along a military road, or in some guise or other, 
or that a majority of Congress was determined, at all events, to 
have them introduced, because, according to the commentary of 
that learned casuist Lord Peter, on a similar oceasion, if they 
were not included in the provisions of the Constitution ‘ totidem 


* This inlet has been lately surveyed by the orders of the Naval Department. We 
know not the result of this examination, but in 1798, it was, at the request of the 
inhabitants of Beaufort, carefully examined and sounded by two skilful seamen, who 
had, for many years, been commanders of vessels in the merchant service. They 
found on the bar, at low tide, twenty one and a half feet of water. The tides, on 
this part of our coast, never rise, we believe, less than six feet with any wind with 


‘which a heavy vessel caa enter our harbours; on spring tides, or with eastwardly 


winds, the rise of the tide is generally from seven to ten feet. We know not why 
ajl of our vessels need be built on one model, even if that model has some advan- 
tages, or that on a coast like our’s, where, for more than a thousand miles, the 
entrance into our harbours is difficult—that all the advantages of shelter and refresh- 
meut should be sacrificed or abandoned to the one advantage of sailing somewhat 
closer on a wind. 
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sententiis,” nor even “ totidem verbis,”* they were at least to 
be discovered ‘“totidem litteris.”” There is no longer any limit 
imposed on the expenditures of the government, no longer any 
claim, we might almost say, any pretence to an economical ad- 
ministration. The boast and the triumph latterly have been 
derived from the magnitude of the sums which have been lavished 
away; the struggle from many portions of the country is, to per- 
suade the government to expend, heedlessly and profusely, only 
taking care to secure to their own neighbourhoods as great a 
portion as possible of these expenditures. In this struggle, all 
who have thought this system improper, or who could not pati- 
ently persevere in soliciting favours, have been laughed at for 
their simplicity, and rewarded accordingly. 

A very short examination of the operation of the government 
under this system will shew us not only how liable it will be, if 
not corrected, to abuse, but how certainly it will and must be 
abused. We must recal a few facts, and exhibit a few state- 
ments before we enter into any argument on the subject. 

It will probably surprise those who have become accustomed 
to the enormous and Wnqualified grants of modern days to be 
informed that the miscellaneous expenditures of the government 
from the year 1799 to 1811, inclusive, did not exceed four hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand dollars—and this sum was distri- 
buted so strictly, according to the exigencies of the country, that 
more than one half (two hundred and forty-four thousand dol- 
lars) was expended to the south of the Potomac. But the fixed 
and steady expenditures were otherwise applied. The navy 
yards, as far as established, the armories, the military school, 
were all placed to the north of the Potomac, or on its banks, 
and the annual expense of these institutions was not inconsider- 
able.t The Cumberland road, the unfortunate prototype of so 
many fantastic projects, the first, we believe the only instance 
in which Mr. Jetferson, (led by his anxiety to give new value to 
the recently acquired territory of Louisiana, and perhaps to con- 


* 'To those who wish to study the canons of interpretation, we would recommend 

a careful perusal of the 2d section of that grave and erudite work, the “ Tale of a 
Tub.” It will there be seen how easily discreet and ingenious men can remove 
obstacles, arising either from the presence or absence of words. We cannot follow 
the heirs in this Tale through allthe difficalties their father’s Will presented, but re- 
ferring to the debates themselves, only add, that after having been sorely perplexed 
they came finally to the conclusion that ‘they, as heirs-general of their father, had 
wer to make and add certain clauses for public emolument, though not deduci- 
le, totidem verbis, from the letter of the Will, or else muita absurda sequerentur.” 


t We have nothing but the acts of Congress within our reach, and in them the 
appropriations are made in general terms for the naval or military service, &c. The 
reports of the different departments aad ot the Committees of Congress, contained 
the different specifications, and to them we have not, at present, the power of refer- 
ring. 
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ciliave the Western States) departed from his principles in regard 
to the construction of the Constitution, is on the dividing line 
between the two great sections of our ¢ ountry, and although cer- 
tainly more useful to the States north of the Ohio than to those 
on the south, will, as regards this question, be considered as on 
neutral ground. After the termination, however, of the war 
with Great Britain, when the feelings of the country were in a 
state of excitement, and great appropriations were made to for- 
tify our sea-coasts, and increase our navy, it unfortunately be- 
came also fashionable to advocate schemes of internal i improve- 
ment. These were, at first, considered as speculative questions, 
but private interests soon became enlisted in the discussion, and 
after the judicial construction given to the Constitution in L819, 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, which favoured the 
extension of power, projects, without number, have burst forth 
under the united influence of policy and interest, and have, with- 
out regard to any fixed principle or just or liberal apportien- 
ment, been pressed upon the country by every one who wished 
to be conspicuous in a particular district, or in a limited circle. 
Under some such malign influence, schemes have sprung upon 
us like the plagues from Pandora’s box, and have scarcely 
left behind them the hope that our union can eventually survive 
these evils. 

Even the system which was projected for our protection and 
defence, was permitted to assume this partial and sectional 
character—while the great appropriations for fortifications were 
apparently distributed in equal proportions to the north, the 
east, the south and the west, yet, great inequalities actually ex- 
isted. The great expenditures in that which is termed the 
southern division, were at Norfolk, by which the country, con- 
nected with the Chesapeake on the northern side of the Poto- 
mac was equally protected, and in which it is as much inter- 
ested as that in the south. In the western division, the great 
appropriations were for New-Orleans, and it can be no heresy 
to state, that these appropriations would never have been so 
great if the Western States, and particularly those to the north- 
west of the Ohio, had not considered themselves deeply interested 
in the security of that city. On examining the latest reports 
from the War Department, this inequality becomes more con- 
spicuous, as local interests have acquired new strength. 

In the documents accompanying the President’s Message to 
Congress on the 4th of December, 1827, the military works pro- 
jected by the Board of Engineers which had not been commenced 
are separated into three classes. 
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Of those contained in the first class, to be commenced as soon 
as possible— 
Those situated to the North of the Potomac 


are to cost - - - $4,464,062 31 
Those situated to the South of the Potomac 
are to cost, - - - 77,510 79 
In the second class, to be commenced at a later 
period, 
Those North of the Potomac are to cost 4,721,702 96 
Those on the Potomac, — - - 205,602 33 
Those South of do. - - 429,872 34 


In the third class, to be commenced at a remote period, the 
objects are, comparatively, unimportant ; and as we are unable 
to locate one or two of the works specified, we have not extended 
the estimates, indeed the works in this class scarcely merit notice 
in the present comparison, for the execution of them is postponed 
to a remote period, and before that period arrives other objects 
may arise to supersede or be connected with them, that may vary 
altogether the proportional seale of expense. It is to the first and 
second class that the public attention is immediately directed, 
and for which appropriations are required. 

But let us lay aside these military appropriations, and grant 
that into the consideration of measures adopted for the defence 
of the country, no such strict or scrutinizing spirit should be car- 
ried. That wherever ex posed, our frontier requires and is entitled 
to protection, even if that defence, asin the case of the Valley of 
the Mississippi, should be concentered at one point. Let us in 
this argument lay out of the question the unequal distribution of 
expense, and consequently of protection, although we feel it as a 
subject of regret, if not of complaint, that fourteen hundred miles 
of coast between Norfolk and Pensacola, the greater part of 
which is weak and exposed, should be entirely defenceless, 
and turn to those objects which are peculiarly considered as 
measures of internal improvement, where no defence of this 
nature, no plea of necessity can be interposed, where no motives 
but views of ‘ national welfare,” or the influence of particular 
States, or of particular individuals, can have swayed the deci- 
sion of the government. We can then fairly ascertain what pre- 
valent spirit has governed and directed these “ national pro- 
jects.” 

From the message of the President of the United States, 
“transmitting the information required by a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, in relation to expenditures incident 
of relating to internal improvement for the years 1824-}825,” 


(Doc. No. 149, Ho. of Rep.) it appears that the sums expended 
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in those two years, on internal improvement, were thus distri- 
buted— 


North of the Potomac, - - $323,603 47 
South of do. - ~ - 27,398 28 
Common to the two sections, - 33,713 00 


In the report made to the House of Representatives from the 
Engineer’s Department on the 17th of February, 1%27 (Doc. 
No. 106, Ho. of Rep.) there is exhibited an abstract of the ap- 
plications, filed in the department, for the surveys of roads and 
canals, which have not been surveyed. These are divided into 
two tables, the first containing those which it is the intention of 
the department to have surveyed; the second, those which are 
not to be surveyed. In the first table, the works to be surveyed 
are situated as follows :— 


North of the Potomac, - - - 13 
South of do. - . - 6 
On the Dividing Line, - - - 1 


In the very able speech of Mr. Smith, which we have no- 
ticed at the head of this article, a speech which merits more 
attention than it has received, not only on account of the strong 
facts and striking illustrations of the abuses to which this 
system will lead, to which indeed it has already led; but also 
of the total want of economy which is beginning to distinguish 
these operations—there is a detailed enumeration of no less 
than sixty-nine, not mere projects, but actual surveys of roads, 
canals, rivers, creeks and harbours. Of these were located 


North of the Potomac, - - - 54 
South of do. - - - - 12 
Common to the two sections of the Union, —- 3 


The Report made to the House of Representatives on the 
28th of April, 1828, (Doc. No. 261, Ho. of Rep.) appears to give 
a more complete statement of this subject than the document 
from which Mr. Smith derived his information, and made the 
enumeration to which we have above alluded. This report con- 
tains ‘‘a list of the different works of internal improvement, 
comprising routes for roads and canais, attempts to improve the 
navigation of rivers, lakes, creeks and bays, and to protect coasts 
and islands that have been undertaken or projected by the Fe- 


deral Government, within the different States and ‘Territories, 


* Of these twelve, the Canal across the Peninsula of Florida, was altogether a 
Northern enterprise, intended to facilitate the navigation to New-Orleans. For, 
as soon as it was ascertained that a canal for ships could not easily be constructed, 
but only one for boats, which, to the inhabitants of the Peninsula, would probably 
be the most useful, the scheme was immediately abandoned, and now sleeps most 
quietly among the archives of the department. 
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from the year 1824 to the year 1828, inclusive, shewing how 

many works, and of what kinds have been undertaken or pro- 
jected in each State or Territory within that time; the amount 
intended or deemed necessary to be expended in the execution 
of each work, so far as the same has been estimated ; and the 
time which each will probably require for its completion, as far 
as practicable, from the information in possession of this depart- 
ment.” 

The works specified in this report, are situated as follow :— 

North of the Potomac, - - - 68 

South of do. - 19 

Seven that may be called common—but four of these relate 
to the Cumberland Road and Chesapeake Canal, that have 
much more relation to the north-west than to the south. 

The estimates are incomplete, and it is probable that when 
all are finished, the cost in each section of the country may bear 
some proportion to the contemplated number of works. To shew, 
however, how much more attention is paid to those in one quar- 
ter than to those in the other, it may be proper to state that the 
sum ‘ necessary to be expended, so far as the same has been 
estimated, is 

For the Ohio and amnpeske Canal, with which the South 


has nothing to do, - - $22,375,427 69 
For works North of the Dinca, - 10,291,069 96 
For works South of do. - - 33,500 00” 


And such, if we reason from the past, will be the practical 
operation of this system, such the complexion it will wear, until 
some fixed principle shall be established to regulate these expen- 
ditures, if the constitutional objections continue to be overruled 
by a majority—and, in accordance with these statements are the 
apparent views and feelings of those who govern, the South seems 
never to enter into their consideration. ‘The States that urge 
this system on, virtually combine to apportion the benefits of it 
among themselves; sometimes, we blush to say it, to purchase 
the acquiescence or co-operation of States that have hitherto 
resisted these claims of power by the Federal Government. The 
evils that are approaching under the cover of this doctrine are 
already of sufficient magnitude to alarm every considerate man. 
Schemes, within a few years, have been forced into notice, suffi- 
cient to cost from fifty to one hundred millions of dollars. Every 
season must bring forth a new litter. Every man who wishes 
to be great ina small circle, must form and fashion some pro- 
ject to attract the admiration of his followers. Every member 
of Congress who wishes to be extremely popular in his own dis- 
trict, must labour to make it the theatre and focus of exteusive 
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operations. ‘The funds of the nation will be exhausted, its re- 
sources drained, to gratify the visionary speculations of every 
projector. Does this conclusion appear extravagant’ How, 
we would ask, can these measures be now controlled? How 
can their multiplication be restrained ?—Is there, besides, no 
dauger that intrigue may be made to bear upon them? That 
combinations may be formed to force those along that cannot 
pass by their own intrinsic merit? Is it not to be apprehended 
that in certain states of parties grants may be made, precedents 
be established, which all may regret when the excitement has 
passed away, but when it may be too late to recall them? Is it 
not probable that at every doubtful Presidential election, claims 
may be urged which no one can successfully oppose ; which ,how- 
ever unreasonable, many will be unwilling to controvert? 

How can these measures, we repeat, be restrained or limited ? 
To national objects? What are they? Who shall define them? 
Every man believes the projects that will benefit his quarter of 
the Union. his State, his county, his town, his village, his farm, 
his occupation, his manufacture, a national object ; each one 
believes, because he wishes himself to be the centre of impor- 
tant interests. And why not? Every individual is an integral 
portion of the whole community, his welfare and prosperity is 
a portion of the general welfare and prosperity ; the nation is 
composed of individuals, and the well-being of every individual 
is, and must be, a national object. The door is wide enough to 
admit all applicants—the construction liberal enough to cover 
all claims. National objects! Is that which interests ten States 
a national object? If so, will it cease to be national if it con- 
cerns only nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three, two, one f 
Where shall be drawn the line of separation? Must we go to 
one-half, one-third, one-fourth, one-tenth part of a State, until 
again we reach the individual! This is the irresistible course 
of the argument. Many objects of a single individual may be 
truly national—may public works, in a single State, may be of 
more real importance to the nation than others that traverse a 
dozen. Must the soil of more than one State be broken or 
trodden, in order to render a public work national? If the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal is a national object, is it more 
so because it touches a skirt of Maryland, than it would be if 


‘Delaware extended across the isthmus? If the Ohio and Chesa- 


peake Canal is to be a national object, would it be less so if the 
engineers, on making their survey, had found it expedient from 
local causes to locate it altogether within the State of Virginia? 
No limitation, in fact and in practice, can be affixed to this 
phrase ; it will be wise, therefore, before we euter on this inter- 
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minable career, before we approach this absorbing whirlpool, 
to establish some landmarks to regulate our progress, some sys- 
tem to guide our conduct. 

This subject is daily becoming more important. The debt of 
the United States is rapidly decreasing, the revenue, unless 
destroyed by the manufacturing mania, must, from the multi- 
plication of our numbers, and the accumulation of our wealth, 
continue to increase, and will soon be found greatly to exceed 
the necessary expendituresof the government. It is and will 
be the wish of a great part of the citizens of the United States, 
that the surplus revenue of the nation shall be employed on 
works for the internal improvement of the country; this, we 
believe, will be the desire of a large majority of the people, if 
it can and shall be done on equitable and constitutional princi- 
ples. We speak not here of the constitutional right to engage 
in such enterprizes—this we have already and may again con- 
sider—but of that constitutional principle which has been estab- 
lished for the apportionment of our burthens, and which ought, 
therefore, to be the standard for the distribution of benefits. The 
Constitution has provided that representation and direct taxation 
shall be apportioned among the States on certain specified prin- 
ciples ; it is not only equitable but just that all expenditures of 
the government, not required for the absolute safety of the 
country, or the necessary maintenance of the government itself, 
should be made on the same basis and distributed in the same 
proportion. 

The objections to this doctrine which arise to our minds, are 
so few and so insignificant compared to the numerous and 
weighty reasons which may be urged in its favour, that we have 
always been astonished, that this proportional distribution of 
the surplus funds of the government, had not been established 
as a measure of practical expedience, even if it were not incor- 
porated into our system as an unalterable rule of conduct. If it 
should be supposed that some objects of great magnitude and 
great apparent importance would be retarded or paralyzed by 
this division and apportionment of our funds; that some would 
not be undertaken, from the time which must pass away before 
they could be accomplished ; that others would be abandoned 
in disgust, from the slow and noiseless step with which they 
would approach to their completion, and that on this important 
subject, discouragement and dissatisfaction would pervade the 
country; we can only reply, that these results ought not to be 
apprehended, they certainly would not necessarily follow from 
the admission of so wise and equitable a principle. They cenld 
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only result, when private speculations were permitted too much 
to mingle with and influence public undertakings. To nations, 
yeurs are but as days, and the great works of a mighty people, 
as they ought to be constructed for an unlimited duration, must 
require, and must be expected to require, a long series of years 
for their completion. The works that should be undertaken, 
as they would be supplied with funds from an unfailing source, 
would advance steadily, if slowly, and the people would look 
forward to their termination with unabated confidence. The road 
or the canal, of which even eight or ten miles were constructed 
in one year, would, in eight or ten years, begin to accommodate 
a large extent of country and many people. And if many of 
these improvements were going on, some in every part of our 
extended union, more people and a far greater surface of 
country would be benefited in a given term of years, than if the 
whole expenditure had been lavished on any one project what- 
soever. 

It is true, that under such an arrangement, so many splendid 
projects might not arise nor be patronized near the seat of gov- 
ernment, nor in the centre of the country, but the extremities 
would receive their due attention. No efforts could then be 
made to awaken the cupidity or ambition of particular States, 
by prospects or promises of local or partial advantages, no lure 
could at any time be thrown out by an artful or ambitious ad- 
ministration to ensnare the unwary or the mercenary, in States 
or districts, which they might, at particular moments, wish to 
influence or govern. But all parts of the country would par- 
take of the national munificence—all would flourish under the 
uniform distribution and expenditure of the national wealth. 

We know not whether we can give a better exemplification 
of the nature, management and probable results of these great 
operations, than is presented in the following passages from the 
speech of Mr. Smith :— 


** Breakwaters, sea-walls, and artificial harbours are becoming fash- 
ionable. For the Delaware Break-water, you have just appropriated 
$2,325,627. The commerce of Philadelphia, broken down by the 
manufacturing mania, must be revived, and this is an effort, at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury to do so; and which, according to every 
experience upon public works, will cost you $5,000,000 before it is 
finished. It is said this will be a place of protection to distressed 
mariners, and especially to those of the south. If the object is pro- 
tection to southern mariners, why place it at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware Bay? There was no plan or estimate for any thing of this char- 
acter, for the protection of distressed mariners from the Capes of Dela- 
ware in the north, to the mouth of the Sabine in the south, a dangerous 
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coast of more than 2000 miles long. There the distressed mariners are 
left to buffet the waves. 

* You are also asked by a few fishermen, who had settled on Nan- 
tucket Island, to construct an artificial harbour for their especial ac- 
commodation, although they have Boston almost in sight on one side, 
and Martha’s Vineyard on the other ;—two excellent harbours. Among 
the reasons assigned for this very expensive work, is a cogent one by 
the distinguished engineer who made the survey. He says, for want 
of such an harbour, they frequently lose favourable periods for making 
the voyage round Cape Horn. Nantucket lies in about 42° north, and 
Cape Horn in 50° south, seven thousand miles distant across the tro- 
pics, where they may meet every wind that blows, and are driven to 
every point of ihe compass. Where the vessels are one while becalmed, 
and the next hour a hurricane. 

“Mr. Smith remarked, that when the bill to make an appropriation 
for the repairs of the Cumberland road was before the Senate, he 
stated the average cost of that road had exceeded $13,000. [It was 
contradicted by one gentleman, who attempted to prove, from docu- 
ments, that it did not exceed $6000 per mile. In defence of what he 
had then stated, as well as to lay before the Senate an official state- 
ment of the cost of the road-making system, in which the United States 
had so largely embarked, he had collected certain documents of 1827. 

“In a Report from the Treasury Department, 6th January, 1827, 
relative to the cost of that road, it appeared it had cost, up to that 
period, from Cumberland to Wheeling, a distance of ouly 130 miles, 
$1,710,298 93, which gives an average of $13,156 per mile, on the 
whole distance. The sum paid to commissioners and a superintendent 
for that 130 miles, is $78,430 47, which will average $604 31 per mile, 
for superintendence ouly—a sum sufficient itself, to make a good road. 

“Caspar W. Weaver, the superintendent, in an official report of the 
25th of May, 1827, to the chief engineer, gives his estimate of $328,983 
68, then indispensably necessary for the repairs of that 130 miles, which 
will average $2,522 95 per mile, for repairs ouly ! 

“Mr. Weaver, in another official report, 16th November, 1827, to 
the chief engineer, says—‘ It was of great moment that a system or 
plan for the regular repairs of that great monument of the wisdom and 
munificence of the General Government, should be established by Coa- 

ess.’ And then goes on to say—‘the road had become too bad to be 
mended, and must, in a great degree, be made anew.’ And then further 
adds—‘ without constant repairs it could never be travelled !” 

‘** So incredible are the facts relative to the cost of this road, that it 
had become necessary to prove to the Senate, by their own official 
documents, the truth of their own acts. And, indeed, so extravagant 
are the facts, that, without such a proof, it would appear like an idle 
dream, that a road had cost the government $13,156 per mile, to con- 
struct it, and $2,522 per mile, to repair it in one year, and before that 
year had expired, had become impassable until it should be made anew. 
And to ensure its future usefulness, the government must set apart a 
separate fund, to be drawn upon forever, at the will and pleasure of a 
superintendent, whose interest it was, to be perpetually making and 
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mending. Yet true as this is, and with all its enormities, it is only a 
foretaste of what 1s to com , if we are to pursue this system; aud more 
especially, when the government shall have fully embarked in construct- 
ing canals, of which there were as many as thirty in the plans and 


surveys, now exhibited to the Senate, some of them five hundred miles 
in length.” 


Without giving undue weight to personal or party con- 
siderations, he must know little of man, who is not awsre 
how much local circumstances, how much the associations vi 
time and place act upon our senses, our understanding, and even 
on our best intentions. The objects that surround us appear to 
be of greater magnitude and of more importance than those 
that are afar off. Those that we can inspect and examine, 
acquire in our feelings a value, an interest, that we can never 
give to those that approach us only by report. The delegates 
of Maine, or Missouri, or Georgia, will feel a deep interest in 
the improvements of their own State; they may acquire 
even a factitious interest in the projected ameliorations around 
the seat of government, because these schemes are made to 
pass under their personal observation and inspection, and 
they are constantly associating with persons to whom these 
objects are, or appear to be, of great and immediate and almost 
exclusive value; but what deep concern will the represent- 
atives from Georgia feel in the projected improvements in 
Maine, or in Missouri, or how will the delegates from those 
States listen to the propositions for the benefit of Georgia. It 
is from the operation of this principle that the circumference of 
the Union has been comparatively neglected, while the central 
districts have received so many marks of public favour and 
bounty. Whereas, under a fair and equitable distribution of 
the fund for internal improvement, each delegation will be sure 
of receiving for its own State its due allotment, and need only 
be solicitous to have that portion well applied ; each delegation 
will attend particularly to the expenditure in its own State, and 
we shall then have the strongest assurance that the whole ex- 
penditure will be beneficially directed. 

One strong and remarkable instance may be cited of the in- 
fluence which present objects acquire even upon the strongest 
and most enlightened minds. In the elaborate report made on the 
7th December, 1826, on the subject of the Ohio and Chesapeake 
Canal, so deeply did the corps of Engineers become absorbed in 
the magnificence and grandeur of the enterprize, that they 
appear anxious to give effect to every coilateral circumstance 
that might aid its progress, and among the reasons advanced 
to the government for embarking in the project, the first which 
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is adduced, is the additional value that will be given to the 
adjacent lands. If the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal was to 
have been dug by subscription, this argument might have been 
greatly impressive upon the proprietors of the land, in the dis- 
tricts through which this great work was to pass; but what 
temptation would an increased value to the lands upon the long 
line of this canal, offer to the representatives from the distant 
portions of the Union, to induce them to appropriate on one 
immense, and at best, uncertain enterprize, all the surplus 
revenue of the nation for many years.* We mention this, 
however, only as an exemplification of the undue influence that 
objects near to us exercise, not only on the vision, but on the 
understanding. 

While this project has been pressed upon the public attention 
by the united exertions of great talents, a lofty public spirit, 
strong private interests and ardent zeal; while it has been sup- 
posed that the commerce of the west, in its mighty efforts to 
reach the shores of the Atlantic, would ascend the opposing 
current of the Ohio, perhaps also of the Monongahela, traverse 
the summits of the Alleghany and the parallel chains of con- 
tiguous mountains, expose itself to the delays of three hundred 
and ninety-eight locks, and the possible, if not probable want 
of water in the summit levels, rejoicing still in such an access 
to an Atlantic market; other routes, far more direct and prac- 
ticable, have been overlooked, because they are situated some 
degrees farther to the south, and, perhaps, because they would 
lead this commerce into channels, that those who influence the 
arrangements of the government, did not wish that it should 
pursue. 

Let us take one instance only, as an illustration. From the 
mouth of the Tennessee river to Florence, just below the Muscle 
Shoals, where the steam-boat navigation now terminates, the 
ascending voyage consumes from two to three days. From the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi to the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee, scarcely one. From Florence, a rail-road of three hun- 
dred and forty miles, without having to encounter any inter- 

* The Board of Engineers have estimated the cost of this work at nearly 
$22,500,000. It will not be unreasonable in so immense a project, presenting many 
difficulties, to suppose that the cost will exceed by 1 per cent. the first calculations of 
the engineers. This will raise the expense to $25,000,000, The subscription of indi- 
viduals, or of corporate bodies, will scarcely exceed $5,000,000, and $20,000,000 will 
remain for the United States to furnish. One has been already granted. When 
two or three more shall have been obtained, a new ground of application will be 
assumed, and it will be argued that more must be done to save from waste, and, 
perhaps, total loss, that which has been already expended. Still we have nv other 
objection to this project, visionary as we believe it to be in its leading object, but 


the uadue proportion of our funds which it will require, and the undue influence, 
which. from its location, it will exercise upon the members af Congress. 
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posing mountains, or cross any formidable streams, will reach 
Augusta. From Augusta, Savannah is distant one hundred 
and twenty, Charleston one hundred and forty miles. Thus 
then, the products of the western country, whether descending 
the White river or the mighty stream of the Missouri, whether 
floating along the current of the Mississsippi or its tributary 
branches, many of them noble rivers, and like the Ilinois, 
flowing through territories of exuberant and inexhaustible fer- 
tility ; whether descending along the stream of the Ohio itself, 
or any of its secondary waters, will only have to pause in 
their descending progress, turn against the current of the 
Tennessee for two or three days, and then in forty or sixty 
hours, according to the rate at which carriages shall be made to 
travel, may be placed in Augusta, on navigable water flowing 
into the Atlantic, or in another day, on continued rail roads, 
may be delivered in Charleston or Savannah, in Atlantic ports 
possessing every advantage that mercantile enterprize may re- 
quire. Six days, therefore, of uninterrupted travelling may 
take produce from the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi te 
the shores of the Atlantic; in five days, a return cargo may be 
delivered at the same point. It appears to us, that no one po- 
sition on the Atlantic shore of the United States, offers equal 
advantages to the commerce of the western country—to that 
commerce, we mean, which will embrace, and is connected with 
all the waters of the Mississippi and its branches, to the north of 
the Arkansa.* We know of no other course in which so few 
obstacles will interpose, no other on which there will be so 
short a distance to ascend against a current. The New-York 
Canal opens a prodigious intercourse with the lakes, and with 
all the streams which flow into those magnificent basins ; it has 


* From the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, the distance (calculated from 
one of Tanner’s maps) to different points on the sea-coast, is as follows :— 


To Savannah, - : - - - - - 525 miles 
Charleston, - - 55] 
Richmond, - - - 596 
Philadelphia, - : 730 


The route from Florence to Augusta, would pass some distance south of the ter- 
mination of the Alleghany mountains, and cross the Coosa, Talapoosa, and Chata- 
houchie, while they are yet near their sources. It would run through a fertile, healthy, 
and, where not occupied by the Indians, a populous ceuntry. All other routes 
to the Atlantic coast, excepting one further to the south, would cross many ridges 
of mountains, where roads could only be opened at great expense. In times of 
peace, this outlet to the western commerce may be considered as comparatively 
unimportant, the great bulk of it will, undoubtedly, float along its natural and noble 
channel. But in war, when the mouth of a single river, nay, even the Gulf of 
Mexico itself, can be easily closed by a naval power, such an access to the Atlantie 
coast may become of immense value. 
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thrown unbounded treasures into the lap of the commercial 
capital of our country; but the regions connected with the Valley 
of the Mississippi, are more extensive, more fertile, more populous 
now, and increasing more rapidly in their population. Yet, if 
it were proposed in Congress to establish a rail-road from Flo- 
rence to Augusta, how would it be received, how has it been 
received ? For a proposition to this effect was made during the 
last session of Congress. Why, sent to the tomb of the Capu- 
lets, to be deposited among that rubbish which it is expected will 
never rise again on earth to disturb the business or the harmony 
of the friends of internal improvement, and so it will ever be 
until the funds intended to be appropriated or lavished on inter- 
nal improvements, shall, from necessity, be distributed equally 
throughout the country, so that neither local interests nor the 
preponderance of great States, nor that influence which arises 
from vicinity to the seat of government, shall avail to divert the 
funds of the nation into the narrow channel in which sectional 
interests would guide them. 

Let us view the operation and effects of this irregular and 
unregulated system in another section of the United States. 
When at the close of the late war, it appeared to be important 
not only to raise our navy to power, but also to defend the ex- 
posed portions of the country from any future assaults of an 
enemy, by fortifying the most important positions along our 
coast—it was obvious, that however unequally this system 
might be carried into effect, when the northern and southern 
portions of our sea-coast were compared, it must be appa- 
rently still more unequal, when the east and west were con- 
trasted. The fortresses to be erected, excepting a few on 
the confines of Canada, were necessarily all on the sea-coast. 
The west was exposed to no enemy but the wandering Indian, 
against whom no expensive works were wanting. The frontier 
of the west has, in fact, been changing so wonderfully, that if 
an extensive work had been commenced some years ago, if one 
were to be undertaken now, the presumption is, that before 
either could be finished, it would be found in the midst of a 
populous country, where it would be altogether useless. The 
west, however, seems now disposed to avail itself of this appa- 
rent disproportion in the expenditures of the country, and to 
claim, as a means of restoring an equilibrium, much, which if 
viewed strictly, cannot be constitutionally granted. Iti is not to 
the magnitude, but to the nature of the claims that we object. To 
the construction of roads and bridges, that are parochial rather 
than national ; to the support of colleges, that are private in their 
foundation, and sectarian in their government. It is in support of 
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these and similar claims, that many have been induced to enlist 
themselves as advocates for an unlicensed construction of the 
Constitution, even from that portion of the United States where 
Mr. Jefferson so fondly hoped, and so confidently predicted, 
would be found its purest disci»les, its firmest, its latest, its 
most incorruptible advocates. How melancholy to reflect that 
personal and local interests can exercise such sway over nations 
as well as over individuals, in popular as well as oligarchic 
governments. Even able and distinguished men are now heard 
to boast of the advantages they had secured, and the appropri- 
ations they had gained for their own districts, esteeming these as 
triumphs. This is surely wrong, and the system that leads to such 
results, must be defective. It should rather be the boast of a great 
statesman, not that he had obtained many favours and benefits 
for one section of the country, for the west. or the north, or the 
south, or for any particular spot or district ; but that he had 
caused the treasures of the government to be distributed fairly 
over every portion of the country 5 that the people had been all 
made to partake and rejoice in the common prosperity. 

A new doctrine, however, to which at present we shall merely 
advert, has lately been advanced, and may well merit our future 
consideration. It has been said that if the minority is dissatis- 
fied with the construction given to the Constitution, it is their 
duty to appeal to the people, and obtain, by amendments to 
that instrument, the limitations they may desire. This is vir- 
tually saying that the Constitution is in the hands of the ma- 
jority, and if the people can be made to acquiesce in any exer- 
cise of power which they may assume, the minority have no 
hope of redress. What then is the use of a Constitution, or has 
it any use? Was it intended to control a minority? Surely 
not. They are the flies whom physical foree and the webs of 
the law have already entrammelled. If a Constitution cannot 
restrain a majority, it then has no virtue, for it is only a ma- 
jority that requires restraint. We have already shewn that all 
the powers under which the system of internal improvement has 
been exercised, have been derived from construction, and from 
such doubtful phrases, that no two of its distinguished leaders 
have assumed it on the same ground. But the interests of a 
majority have upborne this construction, and against that interest 
it seems almost hopeless to appeal. 

We have said and we believe, that a majority of the citizens 
of the United States are, at present, in favour of this construc- 
tion. We believe, however, that many have become converts 
under party excitement, and temporary views; that many have 
been dazzled by prospects of apparent and immediate advan- 
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tages, who have not considered the remote consequences or the 
enormous waste of money which will take place when this sys- 
tem is farther extended, and its weak points better understood. 
It would surely have been more just to have appealed at once to 
the people for authority to execute these schemes of national 
welfare, and by this step to have given the minority some secu- 
rity against endless, and unlimited, and unqualified construc- 
tion. We believe that if it had been constitutionally proposed 
to the people of the United States to amend the Constitution, 
and to give Congress ‘‘ power to construct roads, and canals and 
similar works, calculated to promote the general welfare, but 
that all sums expended on such roads, or canals, or other works, 
including all sums expended for preliminary surveys and inqui- 
ries, shall be apportioned among the several States, according 
to the number of members each ‘State may have in the House of 
Representatives,” or in words to that effect, there have been 
many periods when such anamendment would have been adopted 
by a sufficient number of States to have engrafted it among the 
provisions of the Constitution—and if these schemes are to be 
pursued, this system is to be established, it is only under such 
an amendment, or in accordance with such principles that they 
ought to be conducted. The union is formed by the confedera- 
tion of States, equal in their right of sovereignty, if not in their 
extent and actual power, and each has an indisputable and equal 
right to a certain portion, according to the federal principle of 
apportionment to which each bas assented, of the direct bene- 
fits accruing from the government, and of the distribution of its 
income in all cases in which such a distribution can be equita- 
bly made. The scheme of internal improvement forms pre- 
cisely one of those cases. ‘There is no portion of the courtry, 
there never will be one, so far improved as to render operations 
of this nature altogether useless. Why should not Maine or 
Vermont, or Illinois, or Missouri, or Alabama, or Georgia, gain 
some of the advantages of public roads or canals, or other na- 
tional improvements as well as the States that are near the 
seat of government? Why should measures of this magnitude 
be left to accident, to the varying influence and exertions of par- 
ticular members of Congress, to the spirit of party, to sectional] 
feeling, to the secret and dangerous operation of those who sur- 
round the halls of Congress, perhaps more than all to the wishes 
or local knowledge of the President of the United States, or of 
particular members of his cabinet. For, although these mea- 
sures must all be sanctioned by Congress, no one can doubt the 
great influence which the executive departments exercise on 
VOL. IL.—NO. 4. 62 
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this subject, an influence, by the bye, much more decisive, be- 
cause less seen in causing the rejection or indefinite postpone- 
ment of a project than in securing its adoption. We make no 
personal allusion, we reason from the general nature of man, and 
from our observations on human conduct. Our Constitution has, 
itself, determined what shall be the federal ratio in representa- 
tion and direct taxation, let us adhere to the same principle in 
these expenditures for general welfare. Then Congress will 
only have, at each session, after ascertaining the condition of its 
treasury, to determine what portion of its revenue can be appro- 
priated to works of internal improvement, and this sum can rea- 
dily be apportioned among the several States. 

It has been to us a matter of surprise that in these ‘evil days” 
in which we live, days in which much that is correct is miscon- 
strued, and much that is wise misunderstood, our Presidents, 
themselves, should not have been peculiarly solicitous to have 
the responsibility of selection and decision taken off their should- 
ers, and placed where no sinister views could be imputed to 
them. At present, no survey can be made but under suspicion 
that it covers some sectional and party purpose, no brigade of 
engineers can go forth but upon some imputed political errand, 
and ifthe whole corps should be employed in one or two States, they 
are intended no doubt to produce a revolution in public opinion. 
From accusations of this nature, every upright and independent 
man ought to wish himself relieved; from suspicions even, every 
man of scrupulous integrity would instinctively recoil. Yet how, 
under our present practice, can this be avoided ? The corps of En- 
gineers is under the direction of the President. ‘The movements 
of these officers are anxiously watched, and all their operations 
are naturally referred to executive favour—add to all this, promi- 
ses are held out not only inthe gazettes, but by members and candi- 
dates for Congress, that particular works or particular districts 
shall receive the pointed and partial attention of government; 
heralds go forth proclaiming the wonders that in particular 
States, internal improvements are to produce ; many a mountain 
is, in imagination, lowered; many a valley smoothed and le- 
velled; many a visionary hope excited, and many a voice con- 
sequently raised, not merely in support of this or that party 
throughout the country, but unfortunately against the restric- 
tions and barriers imposed by the Constitution on the govern- 
ment. That instrument itself, is to be sacrificed to exagge- 
rated hopes, to undefined expectations, to the wild calculations 
of excited cupidity. 

If on the principle we advocate, it could at once be under- 
stood, that of every million appropriated, each State would receive 
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its fair proportion and could receive no more, much of this ex- 
citement and sanguine hope would be at once extinguished. If 
the great States, in their power and strength, should receive a 
large share, yet the small States would certainly receive their mo- 
dicum, whatever it might be. Every State would then participate 
in the benefits arising from the fiscal prosperity of the nation, 
and no one would feel a peculiar interest in urging unreasonable 
appropriations in the hope of securing to itself, almost exclu- 
sively, the national bounty. Do we speak without proof or 
cause, when we say that the expenditures of the government, 
for internal improvement, have been partial, and without any 
fixed system or principle? In Carolina and Georgia, we are 
now surrounded by a million of people to whom no one grant 
has yet been made, for whose benefit no one project, we believe, 
has yet been even reported. IfCharleston had asked for two and 
half millions of dollars to make a breakwater, or improve her 
bar, could it have been obtained? If Georgia had asked for a 
million of dollars to construct a railroad from Augusta to Flo- 
rence, would it have been granted? We need not pause for a 
reply. 

What then is it that upon this subject the country has a right 
to require? Inthe first place, that the Constitution should not 
be so construed as to sanction the abuses that will necessarily 
take place under this system while vaguely applied; or, in the 
second, that if the important interests, the general welfare of 
the country require that this power should be vested in the Fe- 
deral Government, that it be obtained by an amendment to the 
Constitution, in which, while the power itself shall be granted, 
the principles under which this power shall be exercised shall be 
duly regulated and left no more to personal or sectional influ- 
ence. 


Art. VIIL.— History of Roman Literature, from its earliest pe- 
riod to the Augustan Age, in two Vols. By Joun DuN op, 
Author of the History of Fiction. From the last London edi- 
tion. Vol. Il. E. Littell. Philadelphia. 1827. 


In a previous article on the subject of Roman literature, we 
reserved, for some future remarks, the historians and orators of 
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the commonwealth. We have found it necessary, however, still 
fii her to postpone the consideration of the former until an op- 
poionity shall offer itself to us of comprehending, m a single 
di. juisition, all the writers who so eminently illustrated that de- 
pirtment of letters, from the beginning of the Augustan Age to 
the era of Trajan and the Antonines. ‘That period will be found 
to embrace most of those with whom the generality of readers 
care to make or to renew an acquaintance—Sallust, Livy, Taci- 
tus, and some others of scarcely less celebrity, though of minor 
importance, such as Florus and Velleius Paterculus. For the 
present, therefore, we shall confine our attention to the Roman 
orators, or rather we should say, to the Roman orator. Fer so 
rare and glorious a phenomenon is an all-accomplished public 
speaker—such a singular assemblage must he possess of mo- 
ral, intellectual and physical qualities—and so much do these 
qualities need, even where they exist in the greatest perfection, 
to be brought out and set off by adventitious circumstances, that 
in the annals of the whole world, fewer'men have been distin- 
guished by true eloquence than by any other gift of nature or 
fortune. The immediate subject of these remarks himself— 
who combined the most profound theory with the most success- 
ful practice of his art, and is the best teacher of it, precept and 
example taken together, that hasever appeared—asserts that the 
acumen of the dialectician, the opinions and speculations of phi- 
losophers, a diction little short of poetical, the learning of the 
publicist, the voice of the tragedian, the gesture of the finished 
actor, are all necessary ingredients in the composition of that 
character.* Now, to excel in any one of these things, is to be- 
come renowned among men—what, then, must it be to unite 
them all in their utmost perfection, and to add to them moral 
sensibilities of the very highest order, without which they would 
be cold and ineloquent, besides being favoured with memorable 
occasions, and a splendid theatre to call them forth and display 
them to advantage? We say moral sensibiiitics of the highest 
order, which such examples as Byron and Mirabeau unhappily 
shew, may coexist in the same person with the utmost depravity 
of the moral principle, thus precluding the not unpleasing notion 
that a great orator must be a good man; although we still have 
no doubt that ceteris paribus the better man will be the better 
speaker. Extraordinary, however, and striking as it must al- 
ways be, this union of genius and art, of nature and fortune, 
never shoue fi r:h, everything considered, so gloriously as it did 
in Cicero. Not tuat as a mere public speaker he is without a 
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rival, for in one departinent of the art, and that in ancient times 
at least, the most important of any to the aflairs of mankind, 
his works are, unquestionably, inferior to those of Demosthenes; 
but no celebrated orator has ever yet combined such various 
taleuts aud filled so vast a space in the intellectual history of a 
nation. Llis name among the Romans is synonimous, not only 
wit) popular eloquence, but with philosophy, wiih elegance, and 
with all the studies of a refined humanity. Wonderful that he 
shovid have combined in the oratory of the Forum and the Sen- 
aie. the vehemence and force of Demosthenes (which he some- 
tives equalled) with the sweetness of Isocrates, and the majesty 
an! copiousness of Plato*—that his dialogues on ethical and 
nictaphysical subjects, as well as those already alluded to about 
his own art, should be inferior to nothing that Athens pro- 
duced “ in her sweet recess, her studious walks and shades’ — 
and, that even his familiar epistles, thrown off, generally, with- 
out the least premeditation, often in haste, in sickness, in sor- 
row, under some of the severest trials and vexations that man 
ever encountered, should afford the most perfect inodel imagin- 
able of that engaging species of composition! Still more won- 
derful that he reconciled the highest excellences of the specula- 
tive character, with the greatest ability and success in active 
life, and had a right to boast as he did in “the Philippie of di- 
vine fame,” that while he had never neglected any duty, either 
social or political, private or public, he had employed his leisure 
in adding so much to the literary monuments of his country, and 
in promoting by his works, not less than by his precepts and ex- 
aimple, the studies of her youth.* 

By far the most complete and accurate account which we 
possess of the Roman orators from the earliest times to the age 
of Cicero inclusive, has been furnished by himself in his Trea- 
tise de Claris Oratoribus, entitled Brutus. There is nothing 
for which that great man was more remarkable than an over- 
weening partiality for the character and institutions of his coun- 
_try, and he no where betrays this amiable foible with greater 
nuiveté than in the work just mentioned. He omits no one that 
was ever known to have spoken in public. He goes back to 
the expulsion of the ‘Tarquins, and the earliest sedition on the 
Sacred Mount, and gravely characterizes the eloquence which 
overthrew the one, and controlled and calmed the other. Bru- 
tus and Poplicola figure not only as the first of patriots, but as 
great orators—a later age adds to them ihe blind old denouncer 
of Pyrrhus, Appius Claudius, and a Cethegus whom Ennius ce- 
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lebrates as suade medulla; a Ser. Galba the first, that made 
himself conspicuous for what may be called the stage-trick of 
the rostrum; an Aimilus Lepidus; above all Cato the Censor, 
with innumerable others. Atticus, one of the interlocutors of 
the dialogue, protests against the endless catalogue of ‘ heads 
without name no more remembered,” and declares that he could 
scarcely maintain his gravity when he heard Cicero compare the 
last—‘‘a Tusculan man, who had not so much as the remotest 
idea of an ornate and copious eloquence,” (¢. 55)—with the 
most Attic Lysias. Cato, it seems, besides the voluminous 
writings mentioned in a former article, left no fewer than an 
hundred and fifty orations! which Tully assures us were replete 
with every oratorical grace and excellence, though such was 
the perverse taste of the times, that nobody read them.* There 
is a specimen of the old Censor’s eloquence, preserved by Aulus 
Gellius,t which it must be owned, is calculated to make one 
think rather favorably of it—so far, at any rate, as to acquiesce 
in the opinion that it was as great as could possibly be expected 
of a Roman in that age.{ Indeed, the grammarian just cited, 
compares the passage with one from a famous harangue of Caius 
Gracchus, and scruples not to give the preference to Cato. No 
one, however, who has sufficiently considered the national cha- 
racter, the temper of the times, and the intellectual as well as 
political condition of the people in the earliest periods of the 
Commonwealth, and still more, from about the middle of the 
fourth century of Rome to the age of the younger Scipio, will 
be easily persuaded that they were consistent with any various, 
passionate, and commanding eloquence. What was said in a 
previous article concerning the operation of these causes upon 
the early poetry of Rome, applies still more strongly to her ora- 
tory. Those stern and rude old senators who repelled “ the 
fierce Epirot and the African bold,” are, we think, perfectly 
characterized by Dante, in his picture of the unbaptized inha- 
bitants of his Limbo, among whom, as it happens, he names one 
ef Tully’s orators, Lucius Brutus. 


Genti v’eran con gli occhi tardi e gravi 
Di grande autorita ne’ lor sembianti 
Parlavan rado con voci soavi. 


The history of Roman eloquence, properly so called, undoubt- 
edly begins with the Gracchi—‘that great and notable elo- 
quence” we mean which is so well described in the Dialogue de 

Yausis Corrupte Eloquentiz, as “ the nurseling of licentious- 
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ness (by fools ealled liberty) the handmaid of sedition, the infla- 
mer ofan unbridled populace ; lofty, untamed, intractable ; rash, 
contumacious, arrogant, which never springs up in well-consti- 
tuted states,” that is to say, we suppose, despotic governments, 
or such as are akin to despotism, whatever be their shape or 
name.* These celebrated brothers, as every body knows, were 
radical reformers, and perished, both of them, by the violence 
of the Patricians. They were descended of the Sempronian and 
Cornelian families, who were among the most illustrious of the 
nobility, and had they been satisfied ‘to be known because their 
fathers were,” they might have aspired to the highest honours 
of their country by a sort of hereditary right. There never was 
a prouder and more exclusive, but at the same time, a more 
efficient aristocracy, than the government of the Commonwealth 
was in those times. The forms, indeed, of the constitution 
were abundantly popular; a tribune might, by a word, arrest 
the whole machinery of State; and the plebeians were not by 
law excluded from any of its offices and dignities. Nay, some 
of the greatest names which Rome had ever enrolled in the 
illustrious series of her Dictators, her Consuls, and her Cen- 
sors—the Curii, the Domitii, the Catos, the Coruncanii—were 
novi homines. But, public opinion is the only real government 
of any country, and the noble families (including not only the 
patricians, but such of the commons as we have just mentioned) 
had, for upwards of a century exercised an almost absolute con- 
trol over it. They thus appropriated, as it were, to themselves, 
the great magistracies both in the city and the provinces. By 
keeping the administration, that is, the plundering ofthe latter 
in their own hands, they had already accumulated immense es- 
tates. From the relation of patronand client, of which we shall 
presently say more, they derived all the influence (and our Con- 
gress of lawyers shews what that is) conferred in a free country 
by a knowledge of the laws. What may be called their eccle- 
siastical polity—the mysterious rites—the imposing ceremo- 
nies—the signs and prognostics of their religion were confided 
to them, and they thus added all that is venerable and awful in 
the authority of the priest and the pontiff, the seer and the mys- 
tagogue, to their other advantages. The selecti judices, the juries, 
before whom most important questions of law were tried, were 
drawn only from the Senatorian order, and the nobles had thus 
the control of that mainspring of every government, the judicial 


“It is worth while to compare this passage of that admirable dialogue with the 
famous one of Longinus“ Of the Sublime,” c. 44. Onwoxparia 
siSyvoc, &e. We envy no American citizen who cannot read such things in the 
glorious language of the most ancient of democracies. 
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power. Add to this, that they were Romans in the most exalted 
sense of the word—wise counsellors, brave soldiers, public spirit- 
ed citizens, stern and devoted patriots, who were ready to a 
man, at any moment that the public good might require it, to 
emulate and even to surpass the sacrifices of Manlius and the 
Decii. Such were the sources of that unbounded influence, which 
they engrossed even after the road to preferment had been laid 
open to the plebeians, and so blamelessly, and, to all appear- 
ances, beneficially had it been exercised, that it was not until 
six centuries—for centuries they had been of glory and con- 
quest—had passed away, that the evils of such a system of gov- 
ernment began to manifest themselves. Two of these seem to 
have forcibly arrested the attention of the Gracchi—the one was, 
that Italy was overrun with immense multitudes of slaves, 
crowded together upon the ever-increasing estates—the /atifun- 
dia as they are expressively called in Latin—of the nobility, while 
by necessary consequence, the free population was every day 
rapidly diminishing and disappearing :* the other was, that 
the right of suffrage and other privileges of citizenship were 
confined to the natives of Rome, while the inhabitants of the 
rest of Italy, who furnished a part of every army, and shed 
their blood in every battle, were utterly disfranchized and de- 
graded. Inthe meantime, swarms of destitute plebeians, with- 
out any hopes, except what they had in the publie bounty,t 
without industry, without occupation, were to be provided for 
by a distribution of the public lands which their valour had 
contributed to acquire, but of which ihe power of the patricians 
had deprived them of their just share. The dreadful series 
of calamities—the social war, the proscriptions and butcheries 
of Mariusand Sylla, the disorders of Saturninus, the conspiracy of 
Cataline, the two triumvirates, Pharsalia, Philippi—that, from 
this time forward, followed each other in rapid succession, were 
the necessary consequences of that state of things which the 
Gracchi endeavoured to reform. The empire of the world was 
concentrated in a single city, already corrupted by luxury and 
ambition and growing worse every day, which might at any 
time be convulsed by sedition, surprised by a plot, or subju- 
gated by the arms of a popular general, and the wonder is, 
how even the forms of a republican government could have 
been kept up so long in the midst of so many snares and perils. 
But whatever may be thought of the policy of their measures, 


* This effect of slavery upon rm has been observed in South-Carolina. 
Minore indies plebe ingenua, as Tacitus has it-—Ann. lib. xxvi.c.7. The plebs at 
Rome had to be recruited continually by the emancipation of slaves. 


+ Illa concionalis hirudo erarii, misera et jejuna plebecula.—Cic. ad Att. 
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we have no doubt that the motives of the Gracchi, especi- 
ally of Tiberius, were originally disinterested and patriotic, 
aud if they at length became demagogues, the fault lay 
with the Senators, who denounced all reform as revolution, 
and thought it the height of presumption in the rest of 
mankind to pretend to any rights at all. They were more 
sinned against than sinning. ‘They were persecuted by their 
own order, and even their nearest relatives, with peculiar bit- 
terness, as apostates and renegadoes, and this feeling seems to 
have infected most of the Roman writers. Cicero, with his 
usual leaning to the aristocracy, strikes in with this prejudice, 
though he was not able to suppress a regret at the early death 
of Caius, which he laments as a serious loss to * Latin letters 
and Roman affairs.”* For their fearful encounter with the 
aristocracy, these young men had been, as is well known, fully 
prepared by the most illustrious of matrons and mothers, whose 
name is hecome a proverb in all languages. They inherited 
through her, the exquisite purity with which the Scipios were 
celebrated for speaking their mother-tongue, while Greek mas- 
ters were employed to instruct them in the learning and elo- 
quence of Athens. Of their orations nothing is extant but a 
few fragments. One of Tiberius’ is preserved by Plutarch, in 
his life of that Roman, and deserves the praise bestowed upon it 
by the biographer. It is very pathetic, and answers to the 
description given of his eloquence, which is said to have been soft, 
persuasive, and insinuating, while that of Caius was renowned 
for vehemence and passion. The latter is universally repre- 
sented as possessed of greater talents than his brother. We 
may form some idea of the state in which he found the popular 
eloquence of Rome, from the fact that he was the first orator 
that ever moved about upon the rostrum in the heat of his decla- 
mation, and used strong and expressive gestures. A fragment 
of his eloquence, preserved by Cicero,t we think, is not un- 
worthy of his reputation. The passage we mentioned in a pre- 
ceding paragraph as criticised by Aulus Gellius, certainly falls 
very far short of what we should have expected from its author, 
and still more so of the celebrated burst of eloquence from the 
fifth oration against Verres, with which it is there compared. 
Yet it is worthy of remark, that, according to Gellius, neither 
he nor anybody else disputed the pretensions of Caius Gracchus 
to be considered as a powerful and vehement speaker, although 
he thought it preposterous to prefer him, as some were disposed 
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to do, in the higher attributes of oratory, to Cicero himself. 
We do not, of course, gainsay this opinion, but it ought to be 
borne in mind, if such comparisons are to be instituted at all, 
that both the Gracchi perished at a very early age—an age, 
at which even Cicero had done nothing that deserves to be men- 
tioned with the fruits of his riper powers. Besides, with respect 
to the merits of a popular speaker, reputation, especially where 
it lives far beyond his own time, is a criterion that may be de- 
pended on, and this evidence, as we have seen, is as conclusive 
as it can be, in favour of the Gracchi. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that they had a decided advantage over all the other ora- 
tors of Rome, in the intense sensation which the promulgation 
of their laws excited, and the great interests which the disens- 
sion involved. All Italy was awakened and inflamed—the 
lower orders were brought out and arrayed against their haughty 
lords—the assembly of the people was so crowded that men 
covered the tops of houses as far as it was possible to take a 
part in, or even to witness the proceedings. So vast a multitude, 
animated with such vehement passions—the self-devoted orator 
facing the destruction which awaited him for his zeal in their 
behalf—the terrible indignation of the Senatorian order which 
triumphed over all this physical force and tumultuary passion— 
the fierce encounter itself and the tragic catastrophe, present 
a scene more lively and impressive, than was ever afterwards 
exhibited in the Roman Comitia. 

Between the time of the Gracchi and that of Cicero, four 
orators were distinguished above all their contemporaries. 
These were Antony and Crassus, Sulpicius and Cotta. Crassus 
died before the breaking out of the first civil war, A. U.C. 662. 
Antony fell a victim to the cruelty of Marius, four years later. 
These two orators are indebted for their present celebrity to 
the writings of Cicero; especially to the dialogue, De Oratore, 
in which they are the principal interlocutors, and in the course 
of which, we are favoured with a full account of their ideas con- 
cerning eloquence, their habits of study, and the success that 
attended their efforts in the Forum. The great author of that 
dialogue seems to consider them, as beyond all comparison, the 
first orators that had ever appeared at Rome before Horten- 
sius. he fragment of a speech of Crassus delivered in defence 
of Plancus, is preserved in the same work, and is certainly a 
very favourable specimen of his eloquence.* He would seem 
to have been the first who aimed at an ornate and elaborate 
style, and thus to have begun what Cicero afterwards carried 
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to perfection. Sulpicius and Cotta are so little known, that 
without stopping to characterize them, we proceed to 
Hortensius, the contemporary and competitor, but not, as he 
is sometimes called, the rival of Cicero. He was born A.U.C. 
640, and appeared in the Forum at what we should regard as 
the excessively early age of nineteen. This, however, was no 
uncommon thing at Rome, Crassus having made his debut at 
seventeen, and Calvus at twenty. The intervention of the 
Social war in 663, interrupted his forensic labours for some 
years, but in 666, and from that time until Cicero returned 
from his Queestorship in Sicily, in 679—with the exception of a 
few years, during which Cotta appeared again in the Forum— 
he enjoyed an uncontested supremacy as a public speaker. We 
know nothing about his merits, except by report; and we are 
disposed to think that this circumstance has been decidedly 
favourable to his reputation. Cicero, who utterly eclipsed him, 
was not only as far as possible above the meanness of envy and 
jealousy, but even went to an extreme on the other side, and 
has done all that he could to make it appear that his veteran 
antagonist was a rival worthy of his own talents. Hortensius, 
however, was undoubtedly a man of uncommon abilities; his 
memory was nothing short of prodigious ; he had great volu- 
bility and readiness in debate, and studied the art of gesture with 
so much care, as to be thought even theatrical in his manner 
of delivery. He is said to have lost his standing with the public 
as he grew older, which Cicero accounts for by informing us 
that he spoke in a florid Asiatic style that passed off extremely 
well in youth, but appeared unbecoming in a man of riper years. 
We suspect too, that the taste of the Roman people had been 
rapidly improving in the meantime, by the progress of education 
and the example of Cicero himself; yet it is said that a speech 
delivered by Hortensius, in the sixty-third year of his age, in 
defence of his nephew Messala, was the best he ever made, 
and gave some countenance to the opinion that had he devoted 
himself as much to the study of eloquence and literature, as his 
celebrated rival, Rome might have had more than one orator to 
boast of. It is certain, however, that his speeches did not bear 
publishing, and that in consequence of this he left very little 
reputation hehind him*—a sufficient proof that his talent was 
flashy, and not much more than an uncommon degree of 
cleverness. But his success during life, seems to have been an 
abundant indemnification to him, for any want of posthumous 
fame. He became immensely rich in one way or other, and 
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led a most luxurious epicurean life. As our readers may be 
curious to know how a Roman gentleman disposed of his leisure 
and opulence, we extract the following description of Hor- 
tensius’ style of living, from the volume in our hands:— 


‘“* An example of splendour and luxury had been set to him by the 
orator Crassus, who inhabited a sumptuous palace in Rome, the hall of 
which was adorned with four pillars of Hymettian marble, twelve feet 
high, which he brought to Rome in his edileship, at a time when there 
were no pillars of foreign marble even in public buildings. The court 
of this mansion was ornamented by six lotus trees, which Pliny saw in 
full luxuriance in his youth, but which were afterwards burned in the 
conflagration in the time of Nero. He had also a number of vases, and 
two drinking-cups, engraved by the artist Mentor, but which were of 
such immense value that he was ashamed to use them. Hortensius 
had the same tastes as Crassus, but surpassed him and all his contem- 
poraries in magnificence. His mansion stood on the Palatine Hill, 
which appears to have been the most fashionable situation in Rome, 
being at that time covered with the houses of Lutatius Catulus, 4’ m:lius 
Scaurus, Claudius, Cataline, Cicero, and Cesar. The residence of 
Hortensius was adjacent to that of Cataline ; and though of no great 
extent, it was splendidly furnished. After the death of the orator, it 
was inhabited by Octavius Cesar, and formed the centre of the chief 
imperial palace, which increased from the time of Augustus to that of 
Nero, till it covered a great part of the Palatine Mount, and branched 
over other hills. Besides his mansion in the capital, he possessed sump- 
tuous villas at Tusculum, Bauli, and Laurentum, where he was accus- 
tomed to give the most elegant and expeusive entertainments. He had 
frequently peacocks at his banquets, which he first served up at a grand 
augural feast, and which, says Varro, were more commended by the 
luxurious, than by men of probity and austerity. His olive plantations 
he is said to have regularly moistened and bedewed with wine; and on 
one occasion, during the hearing of an important case, in which he 
was engaged along with Cicero, begged that he would change with him 
the previously arranged order of pleading, as he was obliged to go to 
the country to pour wine on a favourite platanus, which grew near his 
Tusculan villa. Notwithstanding this profusion, his heir found not less 
than ten thousand casks of wine in his cellar after his death. Besides 
his taste for wine, and fondness for plantations, he indulged a passion 
for pictures and fish-ponds. At his Tusculan villa, he built a hall for 
the reception of a painting of the expedition of the Argonauts, by the 
painter Cydias, which cost the enormous sum of a hundred and forty- 
four thousand sesterces. At his country-seat, near Bauli, on the sea 
shore, he vied with Lucullus and Philippus in the extent of his fish- 
ponds, which were constructed at immense cost, and so formed, that 
the tide flowed into them. Under the promontory of Bauli, travellers 
are yet shown the Piscina Mirabilis, a subterraneous edifice, vaulted 
and divided by four rows of arcades, and which is supposed by some 
antiquarians to have been the fish-pond of Hortensius. Yet such was 
his luxury, and his reluctance to diminish his supply, that when he gave 
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entertainments at Bauli, he generally sent to the neighbouring town of 
Puteoli to buy fish for supper. He had a vast number of fishermen in 
his service, and paid so much attention to the feeding of his fish, that 
he had always ready a large stock of small fish to be devoured by the, 
great ones. It was with the utmost difficulty that he could be prevaile 4 
on to part with any of them; and Varro declares, that a friend cou td 
more easily get his chariot mules out of his stable, than a mullet from 
his ponds. He was more anxious about the welfare of his fish tan 
the health of his slaves, and less solicitous that a sick servant might not 
take what was unfit for him, than that his fish might not drink water 
which was unwholesome. It is even said, that he was so passionately 
fond of a particular lamprey, that he shed tears for her untimely death. 

“The gallery at the villa, which was situated on the little promon- 
tory of Bauli, and looking towards Puteoli, commanded one of the 
most delightful views in Italy. The inland prospect towards Cume 
was extensive and magnificent. Puteoli was seen along the shore at 
the distance of thirty stadia, in the direction of Pompeii; and Pompeii 
itself was invisible only from its distance. The sea view was unbounded ; 
but it was enlivened by the numerous vessels sailing across the bay, 
and the ever changeful hue of its waters, now saffron, azure, or purple, 
according as the breeze blew, or as the sun ascended or declined.” 
pp. 124-125. 


From the following, it will appear that he was no less @ 
coxcomb than an epicure :— 


** Like Demosthenes, he chose and put on his dress with the mest 
studied care and neatness. He is said not only to have prepared his 
attitudes, but also to have adjusted the plaits of his gown before a mir- 
ror, when about to issue forth to the Forum; and to have taken no les 
care in arranging them, than in moulding the periods of his discourse 
He so tucked up his gown, that the folds did not fall by chance, but 
were formed with great care, by means of a knot artfully tied, and con- 
cealed in the plies of his robe, which apparently flowed carelessly 
around him. Macrobius also records a story of his instituting an action 
of damages against a person who had jostled him, while walking in this 
elaborate dress, and had ruffled his toga, when he was about to appear 
in public with his drapery adjusted according to the happiest arrange- 
ment—an anecdote, which, whether true or false, shows, by its cur- 
rency, the opinion entertained of his finical attention to every thing that 
concerned the elegance of his attire, or the gracefulness of his figure 
and attitudes. He also bathed himself in odoriferous waters, and daily 
perfumed himself with the most precious essences. This too minute 
attention to his person and to gesticulation, appears to have been the 
sole blemish in his oratorical character; and the only stain on his moral 
eonduct, was his practice of corrupting the judges of the causes in 
which he was employed—a practice which must be, in a great measure, 
imputed to the defects of the judicial system at Rome ; for, whatever 
might be the excellence of the Roman laws, nothing could be worse 
than the procedure under which they were administered.” pp. 130-131. 
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In this connexion a rather curious question suggests it- 
self. How did Hortensius amass this princely fortune, and 
what compensation did the Roman advocates teceive for their 
forensic services? Judging from the visible results, it was liberal 
enough to excite the envy even of Lord Eldon, who is said to 
have retired upon something like a million sterling. 

It isa remark of Mr. Dunlop, that Cicero’s treatise De Claris 
Oratoribus, makes mention of scarcely any orator of however 
inferior note, that did not rise to the highest dignities of the 
state; from which he infers that eloquence was in in those 
times a mighty engine of political advancement. This con- 
clusion, though just in point of fact, is illogically drawn, and our 
author we suspect, mistakes an effect for the cause. It may 
be true that every speaker became a great man, but it was 
equally true that every great man was necessarily a speaker. 
Eloquence and the civil law, such as they were in those early 
times, were essential accomplishments, as they were the peculiar, 
hereditary province of the nobility. ‘That in the age of feudal 
anerchy every baron should be a knight, and every knight excel 
in the use of arms and the management of the war-horse, was 
not more indispensable. ‘These occupations were emphatically 
called the militia togata or forensis. They grew out of the 
reation of patron and client—some of the incidents and conse- 
quences of which strikingly resemble those of the feudal tenure. 
It was the privilege as it was the interest of every plebeian to 
choose a patron out of the patrician order, whose duty it was to 
expound the law to him, to maintain his rights, to protect his 
person, to appear for and defend him in all suits and trials, and, 
in general, to afford him his counsel and assistance in every 
important concern. In return for these services, it was the 
duty of the client to assist his patron in making up his daugh- 
ter’s portion, to redeem him or his children from captivity, to 
pay such fines and forfeitures as he might incur, to help him to 
support the expenses of public shows, &c. ‘The same sort of 
connexion was extended to the colonies, the cities in alliance 
with Rome, and even to whole nations, who chose distinguished 
individuals for their protectors and advisers. ‘The relation was 
looked upon as a bond of peculiar intimacy and sacredness, and 
in strict theory as well as in the practice of primitive ages, 
these reciprocal services were regarded as a sufficient consider- 
ation for each other, and for all other services whatsoever.* But 
as in the case of feods, in process of time, what was at first be- 


* Heinecc: Antignit. J.C. |. i. Tit. ii. § 29, cf. a remarkable passage in Cic. de 
Orat. 1. iii. 33. 
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nevolence, became duty; aids were exacted as taxes, and a 
declaratory statute Was at length deemed necessary to prevent 
the impositions which patrons practised upon their clients under 
the specious colour of friendship. The Lex Cincia, concerning 
gifts and presents, was enacted in the 540th year of the city. It 
consisted of three heads; the first, with which alone we have any 
concern at present, prohibited the taking of any fee or remune- 
ration for arguing a cause. This prohibition extended even to 
birthday presents, and to gifts on the Saturnalia, the first of 
Junuary, &c. which pettifoggers made so many pretexts for ex- 
tortion.* As long as every patron defended his own client, such 
a law might, perhaps, be enforced, but it must soon have be- 
come a dead letter when professional advocates offered their 
services to all the world, and were indiscriminately employed. 
Accordingly, although Cicero alludes to it as of force in his 
time, yet it is certain that he received a very considerable sum 
from Cornelius Sylla for services in his behalf, which helped 
him to purchase his magnificent house upon the Palatine Hill ; 
and Plutarch, in his life, mentions that his refusing to take fees, 
{in general we suppose) was regarded by his contemporaries as a 
signal proof of self-denial, since his private fortune was not a very 
ample one, at least for a friend of Lucullus and Hortensius. It 
may be worth while to mention, that the same law was after- 
wards revived with additional penalties by Augustus, yet went 
very soon into desuetude, as appears from a debate in the Senate 
recorded by Tacitus, under the reign of Claudius; where Suillius, 
the advocate, makes, what appears to us to be an unanswerable 
argument in favor of fees.t 

Yet, without violating the Cincian law, the Roman orators in 
common with other distinguished personages, were in the way 
of receiving immense sums by legacies. It is scarcely credi- 
ble to us, situated as we are in this country, how common and 
how magnificent these windfalls were, which are only one exam- 
ple of the unbounded liberality and profusion that according to 
Heineccius, characterized the Roman people above all others. 
We may judge how much a matter of course it was for persons 
of consideration to receive them from its being flung out as a re- 
proach against Cicero by Mark Antony, that the orator had never 
experienced this liberality of his countrymen. This, however, 
was a calumny, for both he and his friend Atticus had come in 
for their full share of it, one of them having received about two 
hundred thousand pounds in that way. 


* Schulting. Jurisp. Ant. Justin. 561. Heinec. Antiq. J. C. 1. ii. Tit. vii. 6 16 
+ Tac. Ann. I. xv. c. 6, 
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Add to all these sources of wealth, the administration of a 
province which the orators had, of course, after having been 
elected to the offices of Prator and Consul, and which may 
therefore be fairly included anong the rewards of professional 
eminence. It would be endless to cite authorities to establish 
the fact, that the provincial government of Rome was little bet- 
ter than a system of plunder and extortion—so that the Pretors 
richly merited the title given them by Montesquieu of ‘the 
Bashaws of the Republic.”” The example of Cicero is suffi- 
ciently striking. He refused absolutely to take any presents, 
even those which were usually received by the most scrupulous 
proconsuls. He is supposed, in this way, to have saved to the 
Province about a million sterling, yet he left to his credit among 
the Publicans of Asia Minor, at the end of the year, twenty 
thousand pounds of not only fair, but as it would seem, unavoid- 
able gains. 

Of Calvus, another contemporary of Cicero, we have only a 
few words to say. He seems to have possessed very considera- 
ble talent, but he died at an early age. He is principally re- 
markable as being one, who with Brutus and Pollio, condemned 
Cicero’s eloquence as pompous and feeble, and endeavoured to 
exemplify, in his own speeches, the genuine Attic style, as it 
was called, of Thucydides or Lysias. 

We are, at length, come down to the great orator who is to 
occupy our attention during the remainder of this paper. But, 
before we proceed to analyze his style of speaking, we shall 
make a few preliminary remarks upon two interesting topics, 
in order that we may present a more comprehensive view 
of the whole subject. These are, Ist, what were the scenes 
or theatres, so to express it, of Roman eloquence, 2ly, What 
did the ancients think a good speech, and whether there is any 
essential difference between their notions of eloquence and those 
which prevail at present. 

1. The Roman orators were called to exercise their powers 
either before the Pretor and the Selecti Judices, before the Se- 
nate, or before the people in the Comitia, or public assemblies. 
The first of these occasions was very analagous to our jury trial, 
the Pretor performing the functions of the Judge, and the ju- 
dices being only a certain number of senators or knights, or 
both (according to the times) drawn by lot, like our ‘ good and 
lawful men,” to form an assise and pass upon the facts of the 
case. This was the exclusive province of forensic eloquence. 
The Senate, on the contrary, was the proper theatre of the deli- 
berative. This imposing assembly was made up of the great 
dignitaries of state, and of those that had been so; as soon asa 
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citizen had been elected Questor, which he might be about his 
twenty-seventh year, he was of course a member of it, and so 
continued ever afterwards. The Consuls, for the time being, 
presided over it, and asked leading members, by name, their 
Opinions upon any subject before the House, in whatever order 
they chose to adopt, though they generally began with the Con- 
sulars, and after the elections were over, with the Consuls elect. 
To add to the solemnity of the scene and the occasion, they could 
be convened no where else but in a holy place, either in the tem- 
ple of some god (as was mostly the case) or in one of the Curia 
dedicated, with proper rites, especially to that purpose. The 
number of the Senate is supposed, by Middleton, to have been 
in Cicero’s time about five hundred, although it is certain that 
half that number was reckoned a full house, and the Cornelian 
Law permitted even the obligation of a law to be dispensed 
with if two hundred senators were present. It is important 
to remark that when a member once got possession of the floor, 
he was not, by the rules of the body, subject to any interrup- 
tion, and so might address himself to every thing but the matter 
in hand, and even harangue away at random, with a visible de- 
termination to waste the whole day (for their acts were not valid 
if passed after dark) without any danger of being called to order 
by the president or moderator. The assembly, indeed, some- 
times, in cases of extreme necessity, took the law into their own 
hands and put down a tedious or obtrusive speaker, as they would 
have killed a highwayman, in sheer self-defence.* But they 
seem to have been, in general, patient listeners--the longest 
speech, according to a fault-finding critic, they thought the best, 
and we may congratulate ourselves that in this respect, at least, 
our Congress approaches more nearly than the Parliament of 
Great Britain, to the dignity of a Roman Senate. The elo- 
quence addressed to the comitia or popular assemblies was either 
forensic or deliberative, as they met both to pass laws and to 
judge questions of right; but in either case their tumultuary 
proceedings were not very agreeable to our ideas of the order 
aad decorum required in judicature and legislation. 

Even where cases were tried before the Pretor and his as- 
sessors, and where the number of judges was much less, every- 
thing was more calculated to excite the feelings both of the 


* A. Gell. v.10. The only case of interruption, however, cited by Middleton, 
‘is that of Clodius, mentioned by Cicero ad Att. iv. 2—io which we may add Cate 
line’s on the discovery of his conspiracy. 


t Dialog. de Caus. Corrupt. Eloquen. c. 19, 
VOL. I1.—No. 4. 64 
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speaker and of his audience. The following description of the 


Forum is worth citing here :— 


“The spot, too, on which the courts of justice assembled, was calcu- 
lated to inspire and heighten eloquence. The Roman Forum presented 
one of the most splendid spectacles that eye could behold, or fancy con- 
ceive. This space formed an oblong square between the Palatine and 
Capitoline hills, composed of a vast assemblage of sumptuous though 
irregular edifices. On the side next the Palatine hill stood the ancient 
Senate-house, and Comitium, and Temple of Romulus the Founder.— 
On the opposite quarter, it was bounded by the Capitol, with its ascend- 
ing range of porticos, and the temple of the tutelar deity on the summit. 
The other sides of the square were adorned with basilice, and piazzas 
terminated by triumphal arches ; and were bordered with statues, erected 
to the memory of the ancient heroes or preservers of their country. 
Ifaving been long the theatre of the factions, the politics, the intrigues, 
the crimes, and the revolutions of the capital, every spot of its surface 
was consecrated to the recollection of some great incident in the domes- 
tic history of the Remans; while their triumphs over foreign enemies 
were vividly called to remembrance by the Rostrum itself, which stood 
in the centre of the vacant area, and by other trophies gained from van- 
quished natious:— 


“Ft crist capitum, et portarum ingentia claustra, 
Spiculaque, clypeique, ereptaque rostra carinis.” 


_ A vast variety of shops, stored with a profusion of the most costly mer- 


chandize, likewise surrounded this heart and centre of the world, so that 
it was the mart for all important commercial transactions. Being thus 
the emporium of law, politics and trade, it became the resort of men of 
business, as well as of those loiterers whom Horace calls F’orenses. Each 
Roman citizen, regarding himself as a member of the same vast and 
illustrious family, scrutinized with jealous watchfulness the conduct of 
his rulers, and looked with anxious solicitude to the issue of every im- 
portant cause. In all trials of oppression or extortion, the Roman mul- 
titude took a particular interest,—repairing in such numbers to the 
Forum, that even its spacious square was hardly sufficient to contain 
those who were attracted to it by curiosity; and who, in the course of 
the trial, were in the habit of expressing their feelings by shouts and ac- 
elamations, so that the orator was ever surrounded by a crowded and 
tumuliuary audience. This numerous assembly, too, while it inspired 
the orator with confidence and animation, after he had commenced his 
harangue, created in prospect that anxiety which led to the most care- 
ful preparation previous to his appearance in public.” p. 146. 


It is not to be wondered at that in the midst of such multi- 
tudes, the forensic eloquence of antiquity should be of a so much 
bolder and more animated cast than that which we are accus- 
tomed to hear addressed, in our courts, to juries guided by the 
wisdom, and restrained by the authority of an experienced bench. 
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The civil law, as we had occasion to observe ina former num- 
ber, was yet in its infancy—the necessity of sacred and inflexi- 
ble rules, to the well-being of society, had not been so generally 
impressed upon the minds of men—not only did the Preetor 
disregard the precedents set him by his predecessors, but he 
could not alw ays be compelled even to adhere to his own Edict, 
and the ‘fear, favour and affection,” which are abjured by a 
modern tribunal, were necessarily, in cases of great public in- 
terest, governing impulses in those of autiquity. Accordingly, 
every art was made use of to inflame their passions. Autony, 
tearing open the tunic of the old Aquilius, and exposing the 
wounds he had received in battle, while eventhe stern Marius, his 
brother in arms,whom the orator apostrophised in a most pathetic 
appeal, stood before him bathed in tears, is a memorable instance 
of the kind.* This appears extravagant to us ; but what should 
we say of the case of the courtezan Phryne, whom, among a 
people more susceptible than the Romans, Hyperides saved 
from a just condemnation, by laying bare her beautiful bosom 
before her judges? The custom of putting on mourning, ne- 
glecting the dress, letting the hair and beard grow, and assum- 
ing all the other badges ‘of wretchedness and despair, when one 
was to be tried for any crime, made these scenes still more dra- 
matic and striking. When Cicero was about to be impeached 
by Clodius, he did all this, and the whole Equestrian Order went 
into mourning with him, while he was surrounded wherever he 
walked, by twenty thousand young men, of the noblest fami- 
lies, all expressing the deepest sympathy and solicitude for him. 
What an earnest of a strict and impartial trial! 

2. It seems to be the opinion of some of our contemporariest 
that there is an essential difference, not in degree only, but ia 
kind, between ancient and modern eloquence ; the former being 
represented as more elaborate, artificial and showy, the latter 
as more unpremeditated and business-like, and withal more ef- 
fective. Debating, we are told, is an art which the Greeks and 
Romans never possessed. ‘Their celebrated harangues are not 
speeches, but orations—like their tragedies, they were elabo- 
rately composed for solemn occasions, and if not delivered at the 
appointed time, were published as what was “ intended to have 
been spoken,” without the least suspicion that there was any 
thing very ridiculous in it. Nay, we may go still further: 
the orators, themselves, make no secret at all of their laborious 
preparation, and talk familiarly to the very faces of their audi- 
ences,} of writing their speeches—an avowal, which, in this coun- 


* Cic. de Orat. lib. 2. c.47. + Edinburgh Review. Demosth. xara 
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try, we fancy, would be regarded as little short of infamous. That 
the ancient harangues were pt epared with infinite pains, isunques- 
tionable; but that they were less practical or business-like, we 
confidently deny. We have no hesitation in repeating what 
Hume says about the eloquence of Demosthenes, viz. that could 
it be copied, its success would be infallible over a modern as- 
sembly. ‘The only difference between the oratory of the Greeks, 
and that of the very best of our debaters—making suitable al- 
lowance for the change of circumstances and occasions—is, that 
the former is a hundred times more finished and exquisite, more 
sublime, ravishing and irresistible. But there is not a single 
excellence, either in matter or manner, which the speeches, for 
instance, of Fox and Pitt possess, that is not to be found in those 
immortal master-pieces in equal or greater perfection, whether 
the effect of it be to enlighten the understanding or to move the 
passions ofthe hearer upon the immediate subject of discussion. And 
as for any thing like artificial stateliness and studied ornament, we 
venture to affirm that every scholar has experienced, in reading 
the orations of Demosthenes for the first time, precisely such a 
disappointment as young painters of genius express when they 
first see the master-pieces of their art in the Vatican and Sis- 
tine Chapel. The austere simplicity of his style—the hearty, 
downright, unpretending manner in which the orator sets him- 
self about his business in the first Philippic, makes an uniniti- 
ated reader think like Partridge, that there is nothing at all in 
it, and that if he had a mind himself to make an audience de- 
clare war or dispatch an expedition, he should speak in the 
same way, and no doubt, do just as well. 

It must not be supposed that the ancients underrated extem- 
poraneous speaking because they did not excel in it. They had 
their improvisatori both in prose and verse.* Demades, for 
instance, is said to have delivered speeches on the spur of the 
occasion, which were nowise inferior to the best harangues of 
Demosthenes. This, we may be sure, was an exaggeration, but 
there is no doubt of his possessing the talent alluded toin great 
perfection, since so competent a judge as Theophrastus prefer- 
red him, probably on that very account, to all the orators of 
Athens. No example, however, is more apposite for our pur- 
pose than that of Demosthenes himself. We have the express 
assurance of the author of the “ Lives of the Ten Orators” that 
he excelled particularly in extemporary speaking, and Plutarch 


* Cie. de Orat. lib. iii. c. 50. Archias was one. Ib. c. 8. 
+ Demosthenes, he said, was worthy of the city, Demades beyond it. iacp rig 
 Plut. in Demosth. 
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tells us the same thing. Nay, his celebrated reply to Pytho of 
Byzantium was aitogether unpremeditated, and when the news of 
the capture of Elateia arrived, he had but a sing!© oight to pre- 
pare himself for one of the most important occasions (as we shall 
presently shew) that ever called forth the united talents of a 
statesman and a public speaker. Yet, he never trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment, if he had the least room for medita- 
tion, and refused, at times, to come forward, when the people 
cried out for him by name, if he happened not to be fully pre- 
pared. In this respect, he was only imitating the example of 
incomparably the most successful and celebrated demagogue that 
the world has ever seen, we mean Pericles. The reason which 
De nosthenes assigned for his backwardness, was his profound 
respect for the audience he had to address. He knew what they 
required and expected of him—he felt what he was himself 
capable of—and, having conceived the image of perfect excel- 
lence, he could not bear the thought of falling short of that ex- 
alted standard. Besides, like Cicero and Crassus, he was sub- 
ject to fits of nervous excitement that sometimes totally disabled 
him from speaking—an instance of which is to be found in that 
very awkward failure, when he attempted to address Philip, so 
malignantly dwelt upon by Aschynes, in his oration on the Em- 
bassy. But the contemporaries of the greatest of orators scoffed 
at him for his elaborate preparation, and represented him as 
what Snug calls ‘‘ slow of study.”* | His answer is the true one: 
his lamp was conscious of far higher things than theirs ; and so 
that he attained perfection, he gave himself very little trouble 
about what his rivals said, knowing that his audiences, transported 
with his eloquence, would never stop to inquire why his speeches 
were the best, or whether he bestowed more or less pains upon 
the composition of them. 

The Latin orators were probably somewhat less careful in 
preparation than the Greekst—yet their notions upon the subject 
we are treating of were precisely the same. Cicero spoke ez- 
tempore with pre-eminent success, as in the case of the great riot 
in the theatre on account of Otho’s law. Yet, he repeats the 
injunction over and over again, to write as much as possible, 
pronouncing the pen to be the best and most effectual teacher of 
eloquence. Most of his own harangues were, no doubt, elaho- 
rately prepared—yet he tells us expressly that speeches were 


* Snug. Have you the lion’s part written? Pray you if it be give it me, for I am 
slow stud 

Quince. You may do it exlempore, it is nothing but roaring. 

[ Mids. Night Dream. Act. I. sc. 1. 


+ Cic. de Orat. lib. i, c. 59. 
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generally written not fo be spoken, but after having been spo- 
ken: habite jam non ut habcantur.* The fullest disquisition, 
however, upon the subject is to be met with in Quinctilian,t who, 
whilst he advises writing wherever it is possible, and meditation 
where there is no time to write, still declares that if a young 
orator do not acquire the habit of extemporaneous speaking, 
he were better abandon public life altogether, and devote his 
talents to literary or other pursuits. But, the fluency of which 
he speaks is not the circuluturia volubilitas as he so expiess- 
ively terms it—the volubility of mountebanks and _pettifog- 
gers—but the copiousness of a rich, and at the same time select 
and polished diction—the ripe fruit and crowning honor of long 
and assiduous study. As for that vulgar faculty of speaking a 
whole day about nothing, without stopping to breathe or eveu to 
think, we have the ample evidence of experience in this country 
that it may be infallibly acquired by practising a few months in 
any piepouder court or country circuit. 

The truth of the matter is, not that we possess an art in ex- 
temporaneous debate, which the ancients did not: but that we 
have never compassed the higher art of writing and delivering 
speeches so well as to give them the appearance of arising im- 
mediately and exclusively ent of the subject under discussion. 
Their most studied orations were the most perfectly ex tempure, 
that is best suited to the time and the occasion. They aimed 
here, as every where else, at the Beau Ideal, but it was the 
Beau Ideal of the business speech. 'They expected the orator to 
do all he could, by his eloquence, to accomplish his end, and he 
was not to lose sight of it fora moment. Every thing merely 
rhetorical, every thing, however slightly irrelevant or unsuita- 
ble as a means to it, was censured with more or less severity. 
They had no taste for an artificial speech as such; ou the con- 
trary, ease, simplicity and nature they rigorously exacted ; but 
they knew that it was in this, as it is in every other department 
of genius, that things done by great masters with most art, ap- 
pear most natural to the connoisseur—they are refined into 
simplicity and elaborated into ease. I have taught him, says 
Boileau, speaking of Racine, @ faire diffictlement des vers faciles : 
and the saying is of universal application. Besides, there is no 
doubt that the orator, carried away by the ardor of discussion, 
or excited by accidental occurrences, often added much to what 
he had prepared. The extravagant phrases which Aschynes 
ridicules in Demosthenes , are not to be found any where in his 
published orations, and were probably instances of that “ brave 


* Brut. c.24 cf. De Orat. lib. i.e. 33-34. t Lib. x. c. 3. 
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disorder,”’ not unbecoming and even eminently successful when 
involved “in such a storm of eloquence.”’ Here too as in other 
arts, 

Great wits, sometimes, may gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend. 


Such at least is the account Cicero gives of these ‘‘ monsters” 
of diction, censured by a too fastidious rival.* 

Let us pursue the subject a little further. The notion we are 
combating is (as we have said) founded upon a misconception 
of the Rhetoric of antiquity. We call their speeches orations, 
and we mean by that, that they do very well to be spouted by 
under-graduates from a College rostrum, but that they are not 
fitted to produce an effect upon ‘the affairs of men—in short, that 
they are more made for show than for service, for the shade of 
the palestra and the gymnasium, rather than for the dust and 
heat of battle. This is confounding two kinds of speaking, 
which the ancient masters kept as distinct as possible, and for 
which they exacted styles differing in their most important char- 
acteristics. We have already hinted at this distinction in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, but it is important to explain it more fully, for 
it involvesa cardinal principle of criticism, and one that was never 
lost sight of for a moment by the Greek writers—though the 
Romans, and even Cicero were not so scrupulous, and it is pre- 
cisely in this, that their inferiority, as mere public speakers 
consists. 

Orations were composed to be delivered either in the s«Ancia, 
or political assembly of the State, or ina tovqyups, a great meet- 
ing or festival such as that at the Olympic games, whither men 
repaired for purposes of religion, of pleasure or display, &ce. To 
the former, people went exclusively and professedly to do busi- 
ness, and the more speedily their business was done, so it were 
done well, the better. Every thing said that had not an imme- 
diate bearing upon this engrossing object, was impertinent and 
absurd, and ‘if one spoke with the tongue of an angel, the sed 
nunc non erat his locus would have been a fatal objection. The 
eloquence, therefore, of the public assembly was in the strictest 
sense of the word merely instrumental—a means—and whether 
it should be approved or not, depended upon its relative rather 
than absolute merits. One thing, however, was clear, and is 
continually insisted on by the Greeks, that the more simple and 
concise the style the better, provided the force and clearness of 
the argument were not impaired by it. But, besides this, as 
men are governed, even in the most important affairs, at least 


* He saidhimself yes yea Lag our "uy papa Plut. 
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as much by their feelings as by reason, the most earnest, vehe- 
ment and impassioned speech, other things being equal, was of 
course the most effective. The object of panegyrical oratory 
was totally different; it was, itself, an end rather than a means. 
The audience was collected for no other purpose than to listen 
to it; it led to no measures—no action. The orator, therefore, 
whose mind was supposed to be possessed with no engrossing 
interest and quite at ease, was allowed to display himself to the 
greatest advantage according to his own fancy, and to sport with 
musical and balanced periods, adscititious embellishments, 
lively and brilliant imagery ; in a word, to indulge even in the 
freedom of an excursive and poetical style.* Doubtless the 
same distinction is to ascertain degree, practically made, in all 
popular assemblies. We regard the failure of Burke, in the 
House of Commons, as a decisive proof of this. With incom- 
parably more genius than either Fox or Pitt, he could never 
command the attention of the audience. Why? Not because 
of a bad delivery, for, important as elocution is, it is altogether 
extravagant to ascribe such an effect to the want of it—but be- 
cause his speeches were dissertations, full of splendid common 
places and rambling declamation (very philosophical, no doubt, 
but still) suiting one occasion as well as another. A reader 
who takes them up at his leisure and passes an hour or two in 
the perusal of them, without considering well the place where 
they were delivered, is not a proper judge of their merit as po- 
pular harangues, and it is vain to say, at this time of day, that 
they ought to have made a greater impression than the more 
practical debating of his celebrated rivals. The fact was cer- 
tainly otherwise, nor do weat all wonder at it. Now, the Greek 
assemblies judged their orators by the same criterion ; but judged 
them, as will appear more fully in the sequel, with incompara- 
bly greater severity.t 

An audience disciplined by the elegance and correctness of ela- 
borate compositions, would, of course, become more fastidious in 
everything relating to style, than one accustomed to the sloven- 
liness and irregularities even of the best extemporaneous speak- 
ing- Accordingly, there can be no question but that both the 
Greeks and Romans manifested a degree of sensibility upon 
this subject that is not to be met with even in the most culti- 
vated assemblies of modern times. A striking illustration of 
this delicacy of ear, is seen in the effect which the rythm of 


* Demosthenes Dionys. Halicarn. Judicium de Lysia, c. 12— 


Isocrates apud Diogen. Laert. 
t The great end of a perfect elocution was to make the orator appeer to be in 
earnest about the subjeet. Rhetoric. ad Herenn. Lib. iii. c. 14. 
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their sentences produced even on a promiscuous multitude ; 
where a happy cadence not unfrequently excited the most rap- 
turous applause. Cicero, for instance, informs us that he was 
present when Carbo pronounced the following words, im the 
course of a harangue—* Patris dictum sapiens temeritas filii 
comprobavit”—in which, the metre of the word comprobavit, 
drew forth “a shout which it was wonderful to hear.”* Now, 
our readers must be informed, that the magic of that word con- 
sists in its containing precisely two poetical feet called choret, 
{trochees) each made up of a long syllable followed by a short 
one. After this specimen, they will not be surprised to learn, 
that the ancient rhetoricianst lay down rules for the compo- 
sition of this ‘‘numerous” prose, which are scarcely less nice 
and complicated than those of metrical harmony—especi- 
ally the metres of the comic poets. This art, which was not 
known, it seems, to Herodotus and Thucydides, was first taught 
by Gorgias, and subsequently, carried to still greater perfection 
by Isocrates. But the greatest delicacy was required in the 
management of it, since nothing was more vicious than to let 
slip a whole verse in speaking, and nothing was more difficult 
than to avoid doing so;{ and even to push the legitimate rythm 
of prose to excess, destroyed that appearance of earnestness 
and simplicity which was so essential to popular eloquence.§ 
Now that an orator should not be willing to encounter such 
audiences without preparation, if Le had time to make it, is 
surely not at all to be wondered at; more especially when we 
consider the occasions—momentous and imposing almost be- 
yond any thing that can be imagined in these times—on which 
he was required to address them. Before such audiences, on 
such ocecasions, it would have been absurd in any speaker of 
great reputation, to have committed himself to the perils of ex- 
temporaneous debating. <A lively and animated address—an 
enthusiastic burst of eloquence upon a sudden emergency—may, 
indeed, be better done without premeditation, but such effusions 
are not to be compared with a perfect speech—perfect both in 
substance and form—perfect in the division of the subject, the 
arrangement of the topics, and the logical sequence of its rea- 
sonings—perfect in saying neither too much nor too little, in 
bringing out fully all the strong points of the case, in suppressing 
or palliating the weak ones, in avoiding as far as possible every 


* Orator. c. 63. t Cicero, |. c. Longinus. t Orat. c. 56. 


§ Ibid c. 62. It may be added, that Dionysius of Halicarnassus, seems to con- 
sider this whole art as puerile.—Jud. de Isucrat. cc. 2-12-13-20. 
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thing odious or exceptionable—perfect in a sublimity that never 
becomes extravagance, a vehemence tempered with dignity, 
and a force every where regulated by the most exquisite sense 
of propriety—in short, such a speech as supposes in the orator 
an absolute and undisturbed control over all his talents and re- 
sources. Some men, there are, indeed, who seem to have a 
better command of their faculties in the excitement of a public 
discussion, than in the quiet solitude of the study ; but they are 
only those, as Cicero himself remarks, whose literary education 
has not been as complete as it might have been, and who, 
on that account, can never attain to the highest excellence in 
their art. Nay, we would ask whether, even in modern times, 
this inartificial and unpremeditated eloquence has always been 
the most successful? Were Mirabeau’s harangues extempo- 
raneous? Is it not probable that Sheridan’s famous speeches 
were as curiously and anxiously prepared, as his comedies or 
bon-mots’? Does any one imagine that the most celebrated 
passage in the most celebrated of Lord Erskine’s pleadings— 
the expostulation of the Indian Chief in the defence of Stock- 
dale—was not premeditated, aye, and wrought with most scru- 
pulous care? Weare unable to vouch our authority, but we 
have heard or seen it somewhere stated, that even Lord Chath- 
aim’s appeal to the figure in the tapestry, was not absolutely 
the impulse of the moment. . 

In closing our remarks upon this head, (for the length of 
which we, perhaps, owe our teaders an apology) we will only 
add, that far as we believe our extemporaneous debating to fall 
short of antique excellence, we have no doubt it is quite good 
enough for all practical pur poses—at least under a government 
of laws, and in times of order and repose. The age of chivalry— 
the heroic age—of eloquence, as of every thing else in this de- 
generate world, is goue. We may have good speakers, able 
and skilful debaters—but for the voice of true eloquence—of 
that wizity eloquence which once shook whole democracies, 
it can no more return than the prowess which single-handed, 
‘‘ran upon embattled armies clad in tron,” and put them to 
rout—than the shout of Stentor, or the blast of the dread horn 
at Foutarabia. ‘“ The schoolmaster has been abroad,” as the 


_ cant is—and the press, is to the orator, precisely what the inven- 


tion of gun-powder is represented, in the pathetic lamentations of 
Orlando and Don Quixotte, to have been to the knight-errantry 
of Europe—-a mighty leveller of all distinctions, and the means 
of advancing the mass at the expense of the individual. 

The in leiatigable labour, the unceasing assiduity with which 
the aucient orators cultivated their art, will appear from the 
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following sketch of Cicero’s studies.* It is the most authentic 
and satisfactory that can be desired, having been drawn by his 
own hand. We have translated almost the whole of it, and 
that the more willingly, because we believe that it is not so 
familiar to the “ general reader,” as it well deserves to be. He 
begins by informing us that when he first went into the Forum, 
Hortensius was in the army serving one year as a private 
soldier, (such was the discipline of Rome!) and the next as a 
military tribune. Sulpicius was absent, and so was (the orator) 
Antony. Only a mob of speakers who were not worth the 
mentioning, were left behind. He was continually engaged in 
reading, writing, and meditation, and in oratorical exercises. 
He addicted himself esspecially to the study of the civil law 
under Q. Scevola, who did not formally instruct his eléves in 
that branch of knowledge, but only suffered them to assist at 
his consultations that they might pick up what they could in 
that way. Inthe meantime, P. Sulpicius, now elected a tribune 
of the commons, returned to the city, and as he spoke almost 
every day in some cause or other, Cicero had ample oppor- 
tunity to study his style of oratory minutely. About the same 
period, Philo, the head of the Academy, driven from Athens by 
the Mithridatic war, went to Rome. Cicero immediately de- 
voted himself with the greatest ardour to the study of philoso- 
phy, not only from a decided natural vocation for it, but also 
because he now considered his forensic pursuits as totally inter- 
rupted by the troubles of the times. Sulpicius had been just 
saciiiced to the vengeance of one triumphant faction, and the 
very next year M. Antony and other distinguished speakers, 
were inmost cruelly murdered by another. However, these dis- 
couraging prospects did not prevent him, within a few months 
after, taking lessons in oratory from Molo the Rhodian, an 
eminent pleader at the bar, as well as a teacher of rhetoric. 
After a few more sentences, he proceeds as follows :— 


“ During this whole period, I was engaged night and day in the as- 
siduous study of every branch of knowledge. I used to be with Dio- 
dotus the Stoic, who died lately at my house, where he had long re- 
sided. From him I learned, among other things, the principles of 
dialectics, which deserves to be considered as a more contracted and cir- 
cumscribed eloquence, and, without which, you too Brutus, have judged 
it impossible to attain to that higher kind of eloquence which is regarded 
as only a diffusive or expanded dialectics. ‘To this teacher, and to the 
various branches of knowledge he professed, | devoted myself, but not 
so exclusively, as not to continue my oratorical exercises regularly 
every day. I studied and declaimed together, often with M. Pise and 


* Brat. c, 89, et seqq. 
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Q. Pompey, or with somebody else, sometimes in Latin, but more fre- 
quently in Greek, both because the Greek being richer in oratorical 
embellishments, naturally led to the same perfection in the use of the 
Latin language, and because I could not be instructed, nor have my 
errors corrected by Greek masters, unless I spoke Greek. In the 
meantime came the tumult about re-establishing the commonwealth, 
and the cruel deaths of Scevola, Carbo, Antistius—the return of Cotta, 
Curio, Crassus, the Lentuli, Pompey—law and judicature restored— 
the republic recovered—out of the number of orators, however, three 
perished, Pomponius, Censorinus, Murena. Then, for the first time, 
we began to be concerned in causes, both private and public, not to 
learn our business in the Forum, as many do, but that as fer as 
posssible, we should go into it ready prepared. At the same time, we 
studied once more under Molo, who had come as ambassador to the 
Senate, touching the rewards of the Rhodians. Thus it was, that our 
first speech in a public (or criminal) cause, that, namely, for Sextus 
Roscius,* was so highly commended, that no undertaking of the kind 
was thought beyond our talents ; and from that time foward, we ap- 
peared in many others, in which we prepared ourselves elaborately, and 
even by midnight studies. 

“* And since it is your wish to know me, not by a few prominent 
marks, but by a full length portrait, I shall include some things in this 
account of myself, which may, perhaps, seem to be of minor importance. 
I was at that time remarkably spare, and feeble of body—with a long, 
attenuated neck—and altogether, such a frame and constitution as is 
thought to make any extraordinary exertion of the lungs, imminently 
dangerous. The concern of those to whom I was dear, was so much 
the more increased, that I spoke always without the least remission or 
variety, with my voice stretched to the utmost pitch, and my whole body 
labouring and agitated. So that my friends and the physicians advised 
me to abandon all idea of the Forum, but I thought it better to en- 
counter any peril, than renounce the pursuit of that glory which I 
believed to be within my reach. And thinking that by altering my 
manner of speaking, and modulating my voice with greater skill, I 
should at once avoid all danger, and improve my elocution, with a view 
of effecting such a change, 1 determined to go to Asia.t So after 
having been engaged in practice as an advocate for two years, and 
when my name was now become celebrated in the Forum, I left Rome. 
At Athens I staid six months, attending the prelections of Antiochus, 
the most renowned and able philosopher of the old Academy, and thus 
revewed, under the directions of a great master, the study of philosophy, 
which I had cultivated from my earliest youth, and progressively im- 
proved myself in ever since. At the same time I used sedulously to 


* It appears from Aul. Geliius, that Cicero was twenty-seven years of age when 
y made 
him less. 

t Why go to Asia, not to Athens? Cicero answers this question in another place. 
Athenis jam diu doctrina ipsorum Atheniensium interiit, domicilium tantum in illa 
urbe remanet studiorum, quibus vacant cives. peregrini {ruuntur et tamen eruditis- 
simos homines Asiaticos quivis Atheniensi- indoctus, non verbis, sed sono vocis, nec 
tam bene quam suaviter loquendo, facile superabit.—De Orat. 1. iii. c. i. 
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practise speaking, under Demetrius, the Syrian, an old and not undis- 
tinguished professor of the art. Afterwards, I travelled all over Asia, 
taking lessons of the greatest orators, with whom I exercised myself in 
the same way by their own invitation. Of these, the most distinguished 
was Menippus of Stratonice—in my opinion, the best speaker of that 
day in all Asia—and, if to be entirely free from affectation and inper- 
tinencies* of all sorts, (nihil habere molestiarum nec ineptiarum) is to be 
Attic, none was more so than this orator. Dionysius also was continu- 
ally with me; as were Z:schylus the Cnidian, and Xenoeles of Adra- 
myttium. These were then reckoned the principal speakers of Asia. 
But not satisfied with their asssistance, I went to Rhodes, and applied 
myself to the same Molo whom I had heard at Rome—who, whilst he 
was himself distinguished in the management of causes, and a writer 
of eminence, was the severest of critics in detecting and censuring any 
fault, and very able in the business of elementary institution. He took 
particular pains (I will not say with what success) to prune away my 
style which was redundant, and rioted in a sort of youthful luxuriance 
and licentiousness, and to keep it, so to express myself, within its banks. 
So that I returned at the end of two years, not only better disciplined 
and practised, but quite changed—for I had acquired a proper control 
of my voice, and what may be called the effervescence of my oratory 
had passed off, my lungs had gathered strength, and my whole consti- 
tution, some small degree of vigour and consistency. 

“'There were two orators at that time pre-eminent, to excite my 
emulation, Cotta and Hortensius: the former, pleasant and equable, 
expressing himself with great propriety, and with a careless ease 
and freedom ; the other, ornate, animated, and not as you knew him, 
Brutus, when he was on the wane, but much more vehement both in 
style and delivery. I, therefore, supposed that Hortensius was to be my 
principal rival, both as I resembled him more by the animation of my 
manner, and was nearer to him in age; and, besides that, in the most 
important causes the leading part was always conceded to him by Cotta 
himself; for a concourse of people, and the tumult of the Forum, require 
an impassioned and ardent speaker, with a musical voice, and an im- 
pressive and rather dramatic mannner. In the course of the first year 
after my return from Asia, I pleaded several important causes whilst I 
was suing for the Questorship, Cotta for the Consulship, and Hor- 
tensius for the place of Adile. The next year I passed in Sicily ; Cotta 
after his Consulship went to Gaul; Hortensius was and was reputed to be 
first at the bar. When I came back from Sicily, my talent (whatever it was) 
seemed to have attained to its full maturity and perfection. I fear Iam 
dwelling too long upon these things, especially as they concern myself; 
but my object in all that I have said, is not to make a boast of any 
genius and eloquence, which I am far from pretending to, but to shew 
you what my labour and industry have been. After having been em~- 
ployed then for five years, in the most important causes, and among the 
leading advocates, I was fairly matched with Hortensius in the im- 
peachment of Verres, just after he had been elected Consul, and I 


* We use the term in its largest sense, in which it is precisely equivalent to 
ineptia, quasi inaplic:. 
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dile. But as this conversation, besides a bare recital of facts, calls 


for some ideas upon the art, I will briefly state what I think was most 
remarkable in Hortensius. After his consulship, (probably because he 
had no competitor among the Consulars, and he did not care about 
those who had not been Consuls) he relaxed from that application and 
study, which had been so intense in him from his childhood, and sur- 
rounded with the good things of life, he determined to live more happily, 
as he reckoned it, more at his ease certainly. The first, and second, 
and third year, the colouring of his eloquence, like that of an old pic- 
ture, began gradually to fade, so gradually however, that an unprac- 
tised eye could not detect the change, although connoisseurs might. As 
he grew older, he seemed to fall off every day, as in other respects, so 
particularly in the command of 'anguage. While on the other hand, I 
did not for a moment neglect, by every sort of exercise, but especially 
by writing a great deal, to increase the talent, whatever it was, that I 
possessed in that way. Meanwhile, (to omit other things) in the election 
of Preetors, I stood at the head of the ticket by a very large vote ; for 
not only by my industry and assiduity in the management of causes, 
but also by a more exquisite and an uncommon style of speaking, I 
had forcibly drawn the attention of men towards me. I will say nothing 
of myself. I shall confine myself to the rest of our public speakers, 
among whom there was none who seemed to have cultivated more 
thoroughly than other people, those literary studies, in which the foun 

tains of eloquence are coutained—none, who had made himself master 
of philosophy, mother both of good words and actions—none who was 
sufficiently versed in the civil law, a knowledge of which is so essential 
to an orator, especially in private causes—none who was so familiar 
with the Roman history, as to be able to call witnesses of high authority 
from the dead whenever need were—none who, when he had fairly 
caught his adversary in his toils, could relax the minds of the judges, 
and divert them for a while from the severity of their character aud 
situation, to mirth and laughter—none who could expatiate at large, 
and introduce into the discussion of a particular case, general views aud 
splendid common-places,—none who, to amuse an audience, could 
digress from the subject in hand, who could inflame their minds with 
anger, or melt them to tears—none, in short, who possessed that control 
over the human soul which is the peculiar privilege of the orator.” 


All and singular, the which excellencies, the sagacious reader 
is at no loss to perceive, are, by inuendo, claimed for the only 
accomplished orator of Rome. 

Before we proceed, it may be as well to state precisely the 
opinions which critics of a later day, entertained of his merits. 
Not that we intend to marshal a whole string of testimunia auc- 
torum, after the fashion of the Dutch commentators—a practice, 
by the bye, worthy of all commendation from indolent reader-— 
but that those opinions are fairly entitled to be first heard, and 
to be weighed with deliberate consideration. In one thing, these 
writers are all agreed, which is, that Cicero had no rival at 
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home—but whether he hd reached the perfection of the art, 

and rivalled the fame of Demosthenes, seems to have been 

treated as disputable matter. The Greek writers are decidedly 

in the negative. To be sure, they never could bring themselves 

seriously to consider the Romans as their competitors* in intel- 

lectual pursuits ; and Gibbon assures us, that even in a degene- 

rate age, the Byzantine literati indulged in many a disguised 
sarcasm upon Virgil’s verse, and the eloquence of Tully. While 
Rome was the seat of empire, some of them, at least, were 
very guarded in their manner of expressing themselves. Plu- 
tarch, for instance, prefaces his parallel of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes—which, brief as it is, gives one a better idea of their 
comparative merits as orators, than all the generalities of mo- 
dern criticism put together—with a very humble apology for 
what he is about to say—and Longinus seems really to doubt 
whether it were not petit-treason in a Greek to set up for a 
judge in such a controversy. Yet it is clear, that neither of 
them imagine for a moment that Cicero had attained to the 
sublime excellence of the Greek orator. Among the Romans, 
there appears to have been always a strong party against the 
former. We have already mentioned that Pollio and others, 
even of his contemporaries, found fault with his style, as florid 
and Asiatic. From what Aper says in the diaiogue, so often 
referred to,+ it appears that this opposition had not subsided 
even at the distance of upwards of a century, nor indeed, con- 
sidering the opinions, the example and influence of Seneca,t{ 
whose depraved taste could relish nothing but the smartness of 
antithesis and epigram, is this much to be wondered at. Yet 
the younger Pliny informs us, that his longest speech was thought 
his best, and a grammarian, of a still later age, associates 
those who dared to question his unrivalled perfections, with 
reprobates and blasphemers.§ Quinctilian pronounces Cicero 
fully equal to Demosthenes—but his manner of expressing him- 
self is remarkable—* I dare,” says he, ‘to match him against 
any of them, (the Greeks) nor am I ignorant what a storm I 
am bringing about my ears in doing so.”’||_ The French critics, 


* There is a remarkable passage in Strabo, which reminds one of the famous 
taunt of the Rev Sidney Smith—“‘ Who reads an American book ?”—Geogr. 
1. iii. 4. 

t De Caus. Corr. Eloquen. c. 22, et seq. t Aul. Gell. 1. xii. c. 2. 

§ Aul. Gell. |. xvii. c. 1. His words are so remarkable that we will quote them 
here — Ut quidam fuerunt monstra hominum, qui de Diis Immortalibus impias fal- 
sasque opiniones prodiderunt, ita nonnulli tam prodigiosi tamq-vecordes extiterunt 
(ir quibus sunt Gallus Asinius et Largus Licinius, cujus liber etiam fertur infande 
titul, Ciceromastix) ut seribere ausi sint M. Ciceronem parum integré, atque im- 
proprié atque inconsideraté locutum.” f Inst. Orat. 1. x. c. 1. 
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with the exception of Fenelon, (whose comparison of them is 
well known, and as far as it goes, eminently just) give the 
preference to the Roman. Where doctors disagree so much, 
perhaps it were best to imitate the reserve of our author hiin- 
self, who declines entering into a comparison that has been so 
often made—or to give an opinion similar to the answer of 
Cyrus, who, when asked whether Astyages or Cambyses were 
the handsomer man, said that “his grandfather was the hand- 
somest of the Medes, and his father of the Persians.” But as 
we have read, like Signor Poco-curante in Candide, only for 
amusement, without troubling ourselves about received opinions, 
we must be allowed to say, that considered as business speeches, 
according to the definition of them in the preceding remarks, the 
orations of Demosthenes appear to us to be nothing short of per- 
fection, and, in general, superior tothose of Cicero. Of the talents 
of the orators, we think somewhat differently: Cicero strikes us 
as a more highly gifted man—he had a greater variety of ex- 
cellencies—he was at once incomparably more witty and more 
pathetic, in the common sense of that term—he wrote better 
epistles—he was a bel esprit and a philosopher. It is even true, 
as Quinctilian says, that he added to the force of Demosthenes, 
the various beauties of [socrates and Plato. Onthe other haud, 
the Greek orator seems to be good for nothing but a popular 
harangue and public business. But herein consists one of the 
points in which he is superior to Cicero. It is his first great merit 
that he is a mere man of business—a politician fighting despe- 
rately for victory—a patriot, wrapt up in the fate of his country. 
He disdained the fame of eloquence, and when he talks of bis own 
(which he never does if he can avoid it) he always does it 
slightingly. ‘If I have the talent he ascribes to me, I have 
never exerted it but for the benefit of Athens.” The great con- 
troversy de Corond was a personal matter between Aischynes 
and himself—yet, from first to last, he seems to think of him- 
self only as connected with the state; and his moderation, or 
rather abstinence in this respect, presents a most striking con- 
trast to the incessant vauntings of Cicero about his victory over 
Cataline. It is a common topic with him of reproach against 
schynes, that he speaks to display himself. “The fellow 
comes here not to do business, but to shew off to advantage his 
fine voice.” ‘The strength of his lungs would be a merit ina 
crier, but is none whatever in a politician.” ‘ Of what account 
are all his gifts as an orator, when his eloquence is so pernicious 
to the state.” He devoted himself, it is true, more exclusively 
than any man ever did, to the study of eloquence—indeed, he 
studied scarcely any thing else—but he did so because he knew 
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it was the only means of giving him that most exalted and 
perilous superiority—the place of the first man in a democracy, 
and the despotism of a matchless orator over the passions of a 
tempestuous assembly. But he would have scorued bimselt, if 
he had thought that people regarded him as a rhetorictan. Had 
he been as brave in battle, as he was wise and eloquent, said 
Panetius, nobody would have ranked him with the oraturs— 
with Hyperides and Polyeuctus—but with the heroes and sages 
of the commonwealth, with Cymon and Themistocles, and 
Pericles. And this leads us naturally to speak of the second 
particular in which he is superior to Cicero—viz. the moral 
sublime. Not that Cicero does not possess this transcendent 
quality ina remarkabie degree, but neither he nor any one else 
ever equalled Demosthenes in it. Everything that he utters 
in his public harangues, from the first line of the first Philippic 
to the last of the noble invocation with which he closes his 
greatest speech—the immortal pleading for a crown that, 
honourable as it was, was no adequate reward for such elo- 
quence—bears the stamp of this lofty attribute. The question 
which he puts to his adversary in that debate, over aud over 
again—s expiv weroisw—what ought to have done—what could 
1 do—being an Athenian statesman—for that must never 
be forgotten—unfortunate, fatal as the result has been? Was 
Philip to be allowed to trample upon Greece—to conquer, to 
destroy, to enslave, while an Athenian existed —Zavrav 
% ovruov—-he, a barbarian, from a country where but yesterday 
you could not even purchase what you would think a good slave! 
We confess we are at a loss to comprehend scholars, when 
they say, as some have said, that they do not perceive the 
transcendent merit of these orations.* We do not mean the 
merit which Dr. Parr declares to be imperceptible to any one 
who has not studied Greek laboriously for twenty years—the 
merit that is only visible to the microscopic eye of the gram- 
marian and the philologist. We have no doubt, that there are in 
these finished orations, excellencies of that exquisite kind—nay, 
some (such as the accents) which, however important at that 
time, no modern whatever can appreciate. What we speak of 
now, lies upon the surface, and obtrudes itself upon the notice of 
the reader, whilst its power, and beauty, and grandeur, are felt 
rather than seen, and speak more to the heart than tothe ear. 
It is this that Auschynes alludes to, when he reproaches his 
great rival with harping eternally upon the Parthenon an! the 
propylza—upon the ancient achievements and the hereditary 


* Diary of a Lover of Literature. 
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glory of Athens. It is this which Longinus, in his comparison 
of Demosthenes and Hyperides, declares to outweigh a thousand 
minor excellencies, and compensate for a thousand trifling de- 
fects. In short, the Treatise of the Sublime, seems to have 
been as much formed upon the practice of Demosthenes, as 
the rules of the Epopee were drawn from the models presented 
by the Iliad and the Odyssey; and the emotion with which 
we read his orations, is an experimental proof to us, that, as 
that justly celebrated critic affirms, the effect of the highest 
order of speaking is not persuasion only, but rapture and 
ecstacy.* An English reader may form some, though certainly 
not an adequate idea of the style of Demosthenes, by imagining 
a union of the lofty declamation of Lord Chatham, with the 
close, business-like, vehement and rapid debating of Fox. 

In the comparisons which we have seen drawn by modern 
critics, between this matchless orator and Cicero, the two quali- 
ties mentioned in the preceding paragraph, but especially the 
last, are either entirely overlooked, or overlaid with a heap of 
insignificant generalities. What is most insisted on, is the ve- 
hemence and force of Demosthenes, and hence the idea which 
the generality of readers have conceived of Ciceronian elo- 
quence is, that it is something extremely soft, agreeable, and 
polished, flowing equally on through sounding periods and a rich 
and rather exuberant diction, but never hurried away by the im- 
petuosity of passion, or broken by it into irregularities and ab- 
ruptness. But thisis a mistake. We have seen from Cicero’s 
own account of himself, that he was naturally inclined to an ex- 
cessive violence of manner, and throughout all his orations, 
wherever the occasion is fitted to excite it, there are striking 
manifestations of this propensity. His declamation against 
Piso is fully as vehement, and if possible, more vituperative than 
any of the Greek orators. ‘There is no term of reprobation—no 
fu. .n of expression which can convey an idea of disgust, contempt, 
indignation and hatred, but is put in requisition by bim.t The 
same thing may be said of the second Philippic, which, we may 
here remark, is the most Demosthenian of all his speeches. So 
too in the latter part of the defence of Milo, he rises into as pas- 
sionate and powerful declamation as it is possible to conceive. 
He wreaks the “ hoarded vengeance” of years of hostility, mor- 
tification and suffering upon the memory of Clodius. He pours 
out the vials of wrath and bitterness upon his accursed tomb. You 


* Of the Sublime. c. 1. 
+ Concinnus helluo, immanissimum et fedissimum monstrum, admissarius, asinus, 
furunculus, epicurus ex hara productus—scelus, pestis, Jabes; furia, furcifer, pecus 
et putida caro, gladiator, &c. &e, 
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agree with the orator heartily in his opinion that it was a heroic 
exploit—a service for which a citizen might justly claim a statue, 
to rid society of such a pest, and your only wonder is how Milo 
could have been arraigned as a murderer with so much formality 
and seriousness. The same thing may be said of the orations 
against Verres, especially the last—of the first against Cataline, 
&c. &c. In short, there is nothing in the strictly judicial, or 
forensic eloquence of Demosthenes that surpasses or even equals 
in point of force, the master-pieces of the Roman orator. But 
his style is always more severe—in other words, more Attic—and 
the sublimity of his speeches from the Bema, are not rivalled 
by any of Cicero’s harangues, either in the Senate or from the 
Rostra. Still the difference between them seems to result more 
from moral than intellectual characteristics—from taste and 
temper, and opinion, rather than from talent. Demosthenes is 
all force and sublimity. Cicero adds to these qualities others 
that, however rare and beautiful in themselves, still do not perivet- 
ly suit with the former, and thus weaken their effect. Instead of 
speaking with an eye singly to the subject under discussion, he 
sometimes draws off the attention of his hearers to matters not 
necessarily connected with it. The Philosopher and even the 
Rhetorician, appear in him, united with, and occasionally perhaps 
predominating over the politician. He deals too freely in com- 
mon places. Thus, in the oration for Milo, in the midst of 
that strain of irresistible eloquence, already alluded to, he has 
a dissertation about the order of Divine Providence, exceedingly 
beautiful, but to our tastes somewhat out of place.* Ina word, 
there is a strong dash of the panegyrical style in his speaking, 
and the orator betrays too much his secret ambition, not only to 
carry his point, but to be considered as a fine speaker—not only 
to triumph over Hortensius or Sulpicius, but to rival Demos- 
thenes, and to place his country upon a level with Athens in point 
of eloquence. 

It is a remark of Plutarch that the characters of these two 
great men appear in their style of speaking—the one more re- 
markable for pride, the other for vanity—the one harsh, gloomy 
and morose—the other amiable, cheerful and sportive. The 
remark is quite just and may be generalized. What is it that 
distinguishes eloquent from able speaking—even supposing the 
latter to exist in its utmost splendor and perfection? Pectus est— 
it is the soul—the same lively sensibility that in some men takes 
the shape of poetry—the same elevation of sentiment, which, when 
it appears in action, creates a hero. A similar remark may be 
made about the views of the orator. We have already said 
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enough on this subject in relation to Demosthenes, and shown 
how strictly he regarded eloquence in the light of a mere in- 
strument. Cicero’s idea of it seems to have been somewhat 
different. He is said to have studied oratory, it is true, as a 
means of political aggrandizement—but he, also, studied it as a 
branch of a finished education, and as essential to an accom- 
plished character. He thought it, as we have said, a fine thing, 
especially ina Roman. So far it was an end to be pursued for its 
own sake, and this speculative notion of his art hada decided effect 
upon his manner ofspeaking, giving it in a slight degree a scholas- 
tic and artificial air. He even goes so far sometimes, in his ha- 
rangues, as to indulge in concetti, which would seem to be alto- 
gether at variance with the exquisite purity of his taste in all his 
other writings. Wedo not now allude to the endless punning 
upon the name of Verres, which he himself admits to be rather 
frigid—but in graver moods, he is occasionally betrayed into the 
same fault by a sportive and wanton genius revelling, as it were, 
and rioting in its own inexhaustible abundance. ‘Thus, in the 
fifth oration of the second action against Verres (c. 35) he is de- 
claiming vehemently about some enormities of that monster, 
and breaks forth into a string of exclamations—O tempus mise- 
rum! Ocasum illum! O istius nequitiam ! &c. Why? Una atque 
eadem nox erat qua praetor, amoris turpissimi flamma, ac classis 
Populi Romani predunum incendio conflagrabat ! However, 
such decided blemishes as these are comparatively few, and do 
not appear in bis later orations (which are certainly his best) 
but the artificial structure of his periods, or what Lord Mon- 
boddo calls concinnity, is a more obtrusive and prevailing fault 
with him. It is worthy of remark that all the Greek critics 
censure an excess in this particular as a notable vice of style in 
the business speech. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, declares that 
it is imconsistent with passion, as it certainly is—but it is a 
striking proof of the fastidiousness of Greek taste that the critic 
just meutioned finds fault, even with Demosthenes, upon this 
score,* and what is still more wonderful, Theophrastus charges 
with it the proverbially chaste and Attic Lysias.t 
Supposing, however, the execution of the details, as perfect 
as possible, the very blending together of two styles so different 
as those of the panegyrica! and the agonistic or business speech 
isa defect. As there is a connexion, and so to speak, consan- 
guiity, between all the atts, precisely the same principles of 
taste are found to run through them, and to govern the deci- 
sions of connoisseurs. Beauty and sublimity are in a picture 


* Indie. de Isoer. ¢. 12. + Apud. Dion. Halicar. de Lysia. ¢ 12. 
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or a statue precisely what they are in a poem, or an oration.— 
Accordingly, no description which we could give of the man- 
ner and the merit of Demosthenes, as compared with those 
of Cicero, could afford so just and lively a conception of them 
to a mere English reader, as the remarks of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolis, in reference to the two styles in painting, called the 

and and the ornamental, and the effect of a mixture or com- 
position of both. For Raphael substitute Demosthenes, and it 
presents a perfect picture of the austere simplicity and grandeur 
of his manner: but it would be degrading Cicero to talk of him 
with ‘Tintoret or Paolo Veronese, or even with Corregio, though 
he belongs to a somewhat similar class. 

We will quote some of his remarks concerning the grand 
style. 

After many observations upon its general character, aud the 
means of attaining to excellence in it, he goes on to say— 


“The usual and most dangerous error is on the side of minuteness, 
and therefore, I think, caution most necessary where most have failed. 
The general idea constitutes real excellence. All smaller things, how- 
ever perfect in their way, are to be sacrificed, without mercy, to the 
greater. The painter will not inquire what things may be admitted 
without censure; he will not think it enough to shew that they may be 
there ; he will shew that they must be there; that their absence would 
render his picture maumed and defective. 

“ Thus figures must have a ground whereon to stand ; they must be 
clothed ; there must be a back-ground; there must be light and sha- 
dow ; but none of these ought to appear to have taken up any part of 
the artist’s attention. They should be so managed as not even to catch 
that of the spectator. We know well enough when we analyze a piece, 
the difficulty and the subtilty with which an artist adjusts the back- 
ground, drapery and masses of light ; we know that a considerable part 
of the grace and effect of his picture depends upon them; but this art is 
so much concealed, even to a judicious eye, that no remains of any of 
these subordinate parts occur to the memory when the picture is not pre- 
sent. The great end of the artist is to strike the imagination. ‘The 
painter, therefore, is to make no ostentation of the means by which this 
is done ; the spectator is only to feel the result in his bosom, An infe- 
rior artist is unwilling that any part of his industry should be lost upon 
the spectator. He takes as much pains to discover, as the greater artist 
does to conceal, the marks of his subordinate assiduity. In works of the 
lower kind, every thing appears studied and encumbered ; it is all boast- 
ful art and open affectation. The ignorant often part from such pic- 
tures, with wonder in their mouths and indifference in their hearts.— 
Discourses, vol. i. p. 82. 


The same principles govern even the colouring :— 


“'T’o give a general air of grandeur at first view, all trifling or artful 
play of little lights, or an attention to a variety of tints is to be avoided; 
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a quietness and simplicity must reign over the whole work; to whicha 
breadth of uniform and simple colour will very much contribute. Gran- 
deur of effect is produced by two different ways. One is by reducing 
the colours to little more than chiaro oscuro, which was often the prac- 
tice of the Bolognian schools; and the others, by making the colours 
very distinct and forcible, such as we see in those of Rome and f lo- 
rece ; but still the presiding principle of both these manners is simpli- 
city,” &c.— ibid, p. 89. 


His remarks upon the drapery, and his comparison of the or- 
namental and the grand style in a subsequent part of his work, 
are equally apposite and striking. 

We have never read in any book, either ancient or modern, 
so good a description of the style of Demosthenes, which is, in 
eloquence, precisely what the gusto grande of Raffaelle is in 
painting. The inferiority of Cicero, we repeat it, appears to 
us to consist not in never rising to this style, but in mixing with 
it the ornamental and showy.* 

But while we admit that in simplicity, earnestness and direct- 
ness, the orations of Cicero (in the Senate and the Comitia) are 
in erior to the masterpieces of Demosthenes, we do not mean to 
call in question the superiority of the Roman over every other 
orator. Besides, in all the other essentials of able and even 
eloquent speaking, he is quite equal, in many superior to the 
Greek, and, perhaps his inferiority in the points just mentioned, 
may be, in some degree, accounted for by adventitious or ex- 
trinsic circumstances. In short, Demosthenes had several ad- 
vantages over Cicero. 

1. One of the old philosophers used to thank the gods for three 
things, of which two were, that he was born a Greek, and not a 
Barbarian—an Athenian, and not a Theban or a Lacedemonian. 
Demosthenes enjoyed these privileges, and great, indeed, they 
were. He was of that peculiar race—that chosen people—to 
whom the image of ideal beauty was first revealed, and who 
cherished it ever as the highest, and holiest, and divinest of 
things,t with a devotion in which it is hard to tell whether 
deep love, or just and exquisite discernment predominated. 
His genius was inspired and his taste disciplined by the Attic 
muse—F dpyaia adroySuv—which was only ano- 
ther name for unborrowed and unblemished excellence in every 
art that addresses itself to an elegant imagination, and every 
science that tasks the powers of a subtile intelligence—in sculp- 
ture and statuary, in music and painting and architecture—in 
all the varieties of poetry and eloquence—in geometry and me- 


* Cf. Orator. c. 27. 
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taphysics-—in short, throughout the whole range of speculative 
philosophy. Before his time, all or most of these things had 
attained to perfection. In eloquence, especially, there was room 
only for such pre-eminent and peerless excellence as his. By 
the might of his “Olympian” strain, Pericles had, for upwards 
of a generation together, wielded, at will, the fiercest of demo- 
eracies. Herodotus and Thucydides and Xenophon had exhi- 
bited perfect models of historical, and Plato and Xenophon of 
philosophical composition. It seemed impossible that Attic ele- 
gance and purity should be carried to a higher pitch than they 
had beenin the pleadings of Lysias, while thenameof Isocrates was 
identified with the elaborate beauties of the panegyrical oration. 
And, lastly, [seus, now principally remembered as thé master 
of Demosthenes, had shadowed out, with no unequal hand, the 
vigorous and sublime style of which his immortal pupil was des- 
tined to leave behind him a perfect model.* Cicero had to cre- 
ate all that Demosthenes inherited. No poem or oration had, 
as yet, been composed at Rome that could pretend to the high- 
est order of excellence. No history, written by a native, was 
worthy of the events it recorded. Literary attainments were 
an extraordinary and notable distinction in any Roman,t and 
“she most eloquent of the children of Romulus” might justly 
aspire to the praise bestowed by Tiberius upon Domitius Afer, 
that he was suo jure orator. It is no wonder that he felt some 
little vanity in so singular a distinction, and was now and then 
guilty of ostentation in displaying it. 

2. It is partly to the same causes that the second advantage of 
Demosthenes must be ascribed—an audience every way better 
fitted at once to task and to animate, to chasten and to restrain 
the genius of an orator. And this advantage was twofold ; first, 
as the Athenian audience was more thoroughly democratic: se- 
condly, as it was more refined. 

We differ as to the latter particular from Hume, who, in his 
excellent Essay on Eloquence, takes it for granted that Cicero’s 
audiences were more cultivated than the mobs of the Athenian 
Pnyx and Agora; and so, in some respects, they no doubt 
were, but not in those qualities which make men good judges 
of public speaking, or indeed of any other art. A promis- 
cuous multitude of a myriad or two (perhaps threef) Athenian 
citizens—many of them tempted to the exercise of their 
sovereignty only by the miserable allowance of three oboli per 


* Diony. Hal. jud. de Iseo. 
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diem—may well be conceived to have contained some of those 
shabby, beggarly-looking fellows, so strongly painted by Aristo- 
phanes*. But the rogues were Greek, and Attic too, for all 
that, and the well known story of the old woman who detected 
something not vernacular in the language even of the elegant 
Theophrastus, whether it be true or not in point of fact, is aito- 
gether characteristic. This exquisite delicacy of perception, 
accompanied with the liveliest sensibility to beauty and excel- 
lence, was common to the whole people. It was a peculiar or- 
ganization—a susceptibility so refined, that the slightest touch 
set it thrilling, like the fabled lute which the first beams of day 
awakened to melody and rapture. The only thing in modern times 
that affords any parallel is the love of the Italians for music, 
and their skill as connoisseurs in it. The Roman audience, as 
described by Michael Kelly and others, before which the great- 
est masters appear with fear and trembling, are, as to one art, 
what the Greeks were as toall. Select the politest pretenders to 
taste in music that are to be found in the saloons of Paris, and 
assemble them at Favart or the Salle Louvois, to hear Pasta 
and Pellegrini, and you will soon perceive the difference between 
a modish dilettante and the true, the only true critic, because 
the true lover of the art—ingenti perculsus amore, as Vigil 
beautifully describes him in three words. Much profound dis- 
course you may hear, and most technical and learned cant, 
but you shall see no feelings struggling in vain for fit utter- 
ance—none of those heartfelt ejaculations, those signs, not ex- 
pressions, of unspeakable rapture that are often witnessed in a 
crowd of Italian raggamuftins listening to a fine air. Such an 
audience, respectable and imposing in other respects, would want 
only one thing to make them good critics, the sense of music, 
but that one thing, we need not say, is every thing. ‘The poor 
{talian, who, after suffering for some time under the intolerable 
din, of the orchestra at the Academie Royale, asthe French opera 
is called, cried out in his ageny, “I Francesi hanno le orecchie 
di corno,” said we suspect very much what an old Greek would 
have thought of the Romans in reference to public speaking.— 
Yet, we have shown by a striking example ina preceding page, 
that the criticism of the latter was sensitiveness itself, compared 
with any thing of the same kind in modern, at least American 
or English assemblies. Certain it is, however, that neither in 
the Senate House, nor in the Comitia, nor in the Forum, was 
a truly attic audience ever assembled. The most finished edu- 
cation was necessary to put a Roman of talents upon an equality, 
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(if it did that) with the vulgar at Athens. Cicero, himself, omits 
no opportunity of dwelling upon that exquisite perfection of 
style which their taste required. His own immense copious- 
ness of expression is exhausted in furnishing epithets of admi- 
ration and praise of it. And whither did this great orator him- 
self go to perfect his own education? To Asia—a country, 
which, in the most auspicious periods of Grecian history, had 
never known the true Attic eloquence. But Attic eloquence, 
even at Athens, perished with the democracy at Cheronza, and 
Demetrius Phalereus, one of the first viceroys of Macedon, was 
also the first example of that memorable saying that a slave, 
though he excel in every thing else, can never be an orator.*— 
The degeneracy of taste became more and more apparent every 
day, until about the age of Cicero, when, according to a cele- 
brated critic, a visible improvemeut in it was brought about, 
and a new life infused into literature, by the influence of Romet 
But where was this taste to be found, and by whom was it ex- 
emplified and taught? By scholastic and cloistered rhetori- 
cians—in pedantic disputations upon idle theses and vague ab- 
stractions. None of these masters of the art had ever mingled 
in the fierce contentions, the stormy passions, the animated war- 
fare of the popular assembly, the only school in which eloquence 
can be effectually taught. What were the lectures of Mclo and 
Menippus to the unsparing and even peevish severity of an Attic 
audience? Compare the experience of Cicero with that of De- 
mosthenes. When the former delivered his defence of Roscius 
of Aineria, the noted passage about the punishment of Parri- 
cides drew forth thunders of applause. Yet, he himself confesses, 
at a more mature age, that it was in bad taste, as it certainly 
is; but it revealed a power of oratory superior to any thing that 
had been known at Rome, and that was enough to secure for it 
the admiration of an undisciplined audience. The Greek ora- 
tor, on the contrary, appeared before men who had been regu- 
larly disciplined in criticism by the best models, and who had 
no mercy at all upon a candidate for their favor. Accordingly, 
although Demosthenes had spoken with pre-eminent success in 
private causes,{ had studied the art intensely for many years 
together, and discovered from the first, to good judges, the ge- 
nius which enabled him, at length, to eclipse Pericles and every 
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other speaker, yet, his first attempts on the Rema, as is well 
known, failed utterly. He was laughed at, hissed, hooted off, 
not once, but repeatedly—and that too, for defects, many of 
which would pass unobserved—certainly (in a man of his talent) 
with perfect impunity—in any modern assembly. For in- 
stance, the author of the Lives of the Ten Orators, sometimes 
ascribed to Plutarch, tells us, that after his first discomtiture, he 
devoted himself to study, with greater determination and per- 
severance than ever. Yet, on his re-appearance in public, the 
cavilling and critical Demus quarrelled with him again. One 
instance is mentioned by that writer. The orator undertook to 
pronounce AdxAnw¢ with the acute accent on the 4, which never 
failed to call forth a terrible explosion of popular indignation 
and disgust.* So rigorous was an Attic assembly—and such 
a painful attention even tothe most minute excellencies of style, 
did they exact from the sublimest, and, ultimately, the most 
triumphant of their orators ! 

But this wonderful refinement belonged to the wildest demo- 
cracy that ever existed—a tumultuary and excitable mob, way- 
ward, fitful and refractory, alternately slave and tyrant— 
now a passive instrument of the demagogue, then “ like a dev’ lish 
engine back recoiling” upon the rash hand that aspired to di- 
rect it. It was a troubled ocean that knew no rest—moved by 
every sudden impulse, blown about by every wind of doctrine, 
agitated, in short, by all the elements of commotion, disorder 
and excess. 


Rumour next, and Chance 
And Tumult and Confusion al! embroiled, 
And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 


Well might an orator prepare for such a scene by declaiming 
upon the shore of the stormy deep! While his ambition was 
stimulated to the highest pitch by the confident expectation 
that his eloquence, if it were of a high order, would be rewarded 
with complete success over so susceptible an audience, there 
were perils, on the other hand, always impending over him, 
that made his anxiety to prepare himself for the trial, still 
more intense and absorbing. ‘The demagogue was in some 
degree responsible for events, and might be said to legislate 
witha halter about his neck. Every debate on an important 
measure was, for this reason, an affair of life and death to 
those engaged in it. A Turkish vizier is not more deeply in- 


* eordime sSupe%nSy — After this, he put himself again to school to Eubulides. 
a Milesian Dialectician, and at length succeeded. 
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terested in the success of his policy and conduct, than were the 
Athenian orators. We may judge what were the comforts of 
such an existence—what “joy ambition found” amidst the most 
splendid triumphs of the Bema—from the experience of Demos- 
thenes himself, who declared in the bitterness of his spirit, that 
had he his life to live over, and there were only two roads be- 
fore him, the one leading to the public assembly, and the other 
to instant destruction, he would, without hesitation, pursue the 
latter. Independently, however, of this deep and perilous re- 
sponsibility, the control of the audience over the speaker was 
perpetually discovered in matters of minor importance. At 
times, they would not hear him at all—at other times, they 
compelled him to omit a disagreeable topic—at other times 
again, they broke in upon his arrangement, and made him 
begin where they pleased. In his oration against Ctesiphon, 
Eschynes exhorts them not to let Demosthenes have his own 
way in the argument, for that if they did, he would infalibly 
take advantage of the liberty to divert them from the subject, as 
was his custom, and hurry away their feelings with a torrent of 
irrelevant declamation. ‘The great orator opens his reply with 
a protest against such an interference, so emphatic and solemn, 
as to shew he had great reason todread it. This anxiety about 
being heard, appears in all his speeches—in the course of 
which, he frequently begs them not to disturb him with their 
clamours until they have heard him out. The orators were 
particularly put to it for time—for their impatient auditors re- 
stricted them in that particular as much as possible. *‘* Stop 
the water,” cries the speaker, when the scribe is about reading 
the testimony. ‘If you have any reply to make to this argu- 
ment,” they sometimes say to their adversaries, “‘ come up and 
make it now, in my allowance of water.” The pregnant 
brevity—a great beauty—of Lysias, is accounted for by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, by the necessity of conforming his 
speech to the scanty contents of the clepsydra* So too, one of 
the most remarkable things in the Philippics of Demosthenes, 
is their conciseness ; three or four of them put together would 
not make up an average congressional harangue, de land 
eaprind. 

Cicero had to address a far more patient audience. The 
eharacter of the Romans was grave and saturnine—their man- 
ners decorous and reserved. The influence of established 
biénscances—of a powerful and haughty aristocracy—of a nice 
and complicated government of checks and balances, in which 


* Ind. de Lys. c. 5. 
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the democratic element was, except on extraordinary occasions, 
comparatively kept down—all tended to the same result. We 
have seen that a senator might, if he pleased, speak all day, 
and until the third Consulship of Pompey, no limit was set to 
the length of forensic pleadings. 

Now, let any one consider the influence which the character 
of an audience has upon the speaker. Cicero accounts for the 
difference between the Attic and the Asiatic style by this single 
cause.* In this respect, therefore, Demosthenes enjoyed a 
prodigious advantage over his only rival. Hume, indeed, thinks 
otherwise. He represents the Greek orator as having created 
his own audience. But that is clearly a mistake. What he 
alleges as a proof of it, is altogether insufficient, viz. that Gor- 
gias had many admirers in his day: for in the first place, we 
have positive evidence that the fuults of that orator were ridi- 
culed ;+ and, secondly, his meri¢#s must have been very great, 
since Plato, a witness above all exception, was very much ad- 
dicted to the study of his writings.{ 

3. The foregoing remarks have prepared us to consider the 
third circumstance which contributed to make the style of De- 
mosthenes more perfect than that of Cicero, without supposing 
in him any superiority in genius. This was, that the occasions 
ou which he spoke his greatest harangues, were more momen- 
tous and impressive. Mr. Dunlop, indeed, is of a contrary 
opinion. ‘ Cicero,” he thinks, ‘had a wider, and, perhaps, 
more beautiful field, in which to expatiate and display his pow- 
ers. The wide extent of the Roman empire, the striking vices 
and virtues of its citizens, the memorable events of its history, 
supplied an endless variety of great and interesting topics ; 
whereas, many of the orations of Demosthenes are on subjects 
unworthy of his talents.”” This remark is just, as applied to 
the forensic speeches of the Greek orator in private causes; with 
which, few persons besides Hellenists, are acquainted ; but it cer- 
tainly is not true of the Philippics and the other public harangues, 

and it is by these alone that we judge him. The Bar does not 
admit of the most sublime eloquence; and most of Cicero’s 
master-pieces were delivered inthe Forum. This is an impor- 
tant consideration. The highest order of eloquence can no more 
be displayed except on occasions calculated to shake and to 
agitate the human soul, than heroic courage, which emanates 
from the same source, and is nearer akin to it than is commonly 


“ Omnes qui probari volunt, voluntatem eorum qui audiunt intuentur. ad eamque 
et ad eorum arbitrium et nutum totos se fingunt et accommodant.—Brut. sub calc. 


+ Longin. of the Sublime, c. 3. + Dion. Hal. Epist. ad Ca. Pom. 
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thought—and when those occasions do take place, they call 
forth an oratory such as the babbling rhetoricians, or clever de- 
baters, commonly considered as eloquent men, cannot even con- 
ceive. It is when a universal consternation prevails—when 
even the brave are mute with astonishment, and ‘“ each in 
other’s countenance reads signs of his own dismay,” that he who 
stands forth unmoved, and points out the means of deliverance, 
or leads the way to a noble self-devotion to honour and duty, 
is eloquent even without the aid of laboured language. ‘This 
is the true account of Patrick Henry’s reputation. ‘ Whatever 
others do, I'll fight,’’ was, under the circumstances, as sublime 
as the qu’il mourtt of the old Horace. A single sentence of 
this kind produces a transport of admiration: what must be 
the effect of a whole speech delivered in such a strain, and re- 
plete with all the other perfections of oratory? Let us take 
another example. Bossuet was a man of sublime genius, and 
the subjects of his Funeral Orations were such as Mr. Dunlop 
conceives to be best adapted to call forth the talents of an 
orator. Yet compare any thing he has done in that kind, with 
the famous passage in a discourse of Masillon, about the few- 
ness of the elect—delivered, it may be, before a far less august 
assembly, and with none of the pomp and circumstance of this 
world to set off the occasion to advantage. How tame and 
cold, and, therefore, feeble, are the sonorous periods which 
celebrate inurned greatness, and moralize upon its emptiness 
and vanity, by the side of that holy fervour, that divine enthu- 
siasm, that truly religious earnestness and sincerity, and what 
is the consequence of all these, that heart-searching and alarm- 
ing power with which the herald of salvation rouses up his agi- 
tated audience, as with the trump of doom! And suppose Mas- 
sillon to have delivered such a discourse, when the face of the 
earth had just been swept by a whirlwind, or its foundations 
shaken by an earthquake, or when the pestilence was walking 
abroad at noon-day, or men were perishing by famine—no 
matter how humble or obscure his audience—with how much 
more real eloquence would he have spoken, with how much 
more effect would he have been heard, than if he were addressing 
all the kings of the earth on a subject that did not so deeply 
awaken their bosoms! Now, the occasions on which Cicero spoke, 
were generally more imposing than interesting—more fitted ta 
strike the imaginations of men, than to agitate and arouse their 
feelings. He never rose to speak in the Senate or the Comitia, 
amidst such universal and such intense excitement as prevailed 
in the Athenian assembly, on an occasion eternized by the 
eloquence of Demosthenes. We allude to the passage in the 
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oration for the crown, so much commended by the ancient 
crities, beginning Eoripa wv yag jv, &e. The news that Philip, 
violating all his engagements, had suddenly pounced upon 
Elatea—the key of Phocis and Beotia—and might be expected 
to appear before the walls of Athens in a few days, was brought 
thither in the evening. In a moment the whole city was in such 
a state of alarm that men seemed bereft of their senses. On 
the morrow, by the break of day, the Senate of Five Hundred 
was convened, and at the same time, the people crowded into 
the Assembly, anxiously waiting for the result of its delibe- 
rations. At length the Senate makes its appearance—the 
Prytanes report the intelligence that had been brought—the 
bearer of these dreadful tidings himself is produced, and made 
to recite them again. Then the crier calls aloud in the usual 
formula, ‘“ does any one wish to speak,” but none answered to 
the call. It is repeated over and over again—and still, though 
all the magistrates and orators are present, not one of them 
has the courage to come forward—not one of them seems 
“to hear the common voice of his country imploring his 
counsel and assistance.” It was at such a juncture that De- 
mosthenes ascended the Bema, and prevailed upon them to 
adopt those measures which led to the alliance with Thebes, 
and to the last great struggle for the liberties of Greece at Che- 
ronea. These are the occasions that create orators of the sub- 
lime and heroic stamp—and, acccordingly, the heart of man 
hath not conceived—the lips of a prophet never uttered more 
rapturous and godlike eloquence, than that of Demosthenes in 
the oration just mentioned, where he dwells upon this memo- 
rable scene. He recites a part of his speech and the decree 
which it persuaded the people to pass—and which, if it was 
longer than the Iliad, as Auschynes declares it was, fell nothing 
short of it in sublimity—without any rhetorical pomp and embel- 
lishment, (for they would have been out of place and disgusting) 
but breathing the lofty soul, the sacred love of country, ‘the un- 
conquerable will and courage never to submit or yield,” the 
generous shame that forbids the children of patriots and heroes 
to stain their glorious escutcheon with a recreant’s baseness.* 
It is true this occasion was an extraordinary one even in the 
oratorical career of Demosthenes. But it was only the end and 
consummation, so to speak, of all the others. He had been all 
along anticipating and predicting such a crisis, and hence the 


* Theopompus (apud Plutarch) paints in strong colours the effects produced on 
the Thebans by a similar oration of Demosthenes, delivered before them soor atter, 
to persuade them to the allianee. His eloquence made them forget fear, and 
policy, and favour, Ts TOKAAON. 
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deep earnestness of his exhortations in the Philipvics and Olyn- 
thians. ‘The whole drama borrows the hue of the great catas- 
trophe, which lends also a serious and solemn interest to the 
controversy about the crown, where the orator gives an account 
at the bar of his country, of all his labours and sacrifices for 
her sake. 

Now Cicero, although he played a part on a great theatre, 
aud in more important, striking and even tragic scenes, than 
most other speakers, was never placed in such a situation as 
has been just described—at least, he never spoke in such a 
one. Unquestionably the contest with Mark Antony bore the 
nearest analogy to it; and, accordingly, the second Philippic, as 
we before remarked, approaches, of all his orations, nearest to 
the Demosthenian model. It is truly agonistic—simple, nervous, 
direct, earnest, vehement. This example strikingly confirms 
our opinion, that had he been placed in the same situations with 
the Greek orator, he would, probably, have been freer from 
what we have mentioned as the occasional defects of his style. 
But that invective was written (for it was never spoken) in the 
sixty-third year of his age, and but a short time before his 
death. He had not been trained from his youth in such contests ; 
on the contrary, the subjects on which he had been required to 
exercise his powers, were such as called for the display rather 
of a splendid and ornamental, than a severe and simple elo- 
quence. The impeachment of Verres, for instance, which Mr. 
Dunlop thinks so admirable an occasion, involved a matter of 
daily occurrence in the administration of Roman affairs. Verres 
was a sad fellow, to be sure, rather worse, it is probable, than 
most other governors of provinces—but almost every Prztor 
and Proconsul was, in some measure, guilty of the same sins. 
Indeed, they were inseparable from a system of conquest and 
military polity—and, accordingly, the most vehement passages, 
beyond comparison, in the whole collection, are those—not in 
which he paints the ruin and depopulation of Sicily, the wrongs 
and the misery of its inhabitants, &c. for those were small mat- 
ters, but—in which be dwells upon certain indecencies in the 
conduct of a Roman Pretor, and the violation of the Portian 
and Sempronian laws in the execution of an obscure Ro- 
min citizen!* The orations against Cataline are also re- 
markable for force and vehemence ; but they do not approach 
by any means so near to the ideal standard as the second Phi- 
lippic. Every one whois well versed in the history of that pe- 
riod knows that the consul did more in that matter, by manage- 


* Besides, the five orations of the second action, were not spoken. 
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ment, than by eloquence. The first of those orations, for 
imstance, seems to be mere railing, or rather scolding. The 
importunate question still presents itself to the reader, what 
does the orator mean to effect—why does he not act in- 
stead of speaking—why declaim so vehemently against a con- 
spirator whom he is afraid to punish, “letting I dare not wait 
upon I would, like the poor cat in th’ adage.” Cicero does 
nothing more than inform Cataline that his machinations have 
been betrayed, and request him, very earnestly, to confer upon 
the city the favor of quitting it immediately, and joining Man- 
lius and his desperadoes in Etruria. Astonished at the traitor’s 
impudence, he, at first, breaks forth into a strain of lofty and 
eloquent indignation; but he ends by turning his astonishment 
against himself, and wondering how he could submit, so pa- 
tiently, to such unheard of atrocities and outrages. ‘The truth 
is, however, that from the moment the plot was discovered, all 
immediate danger from it was at an end; the only difficulty was 
how to proceed against so conspicuous and powerful a dema- 
gogue—and the object of the speaker, as he afterwards informs 
us, was, by dint of threats and contumely to drive the man to des- 
perate counsels—to turn his privy conspiracy into an open re- 
bellion, and thus to cut him off, with his adherents, in the field. 
As it happened, the invective had its effect—Cataline followed 
the orator’s advice—but had he persisted in remaining at Rome, 
a speech of a very different—a far more Demosthenian kind— 
had been necessary to persuade the Senate to treat him, as it 
afterwards, principally by the influence of Cato, treated his 
accomplices. In short, this first Catalinarian, with all its force 
and eloquence (which are very great) seems to us to be liable to 
the criticism, that it has the air of mere declamation, without 
drift or purpose—-revealing in the magistrate, a weakness which 
durst not execute what the reasoning of the orator proved, if it 
proved any thing, to be absolutely necessary. It is obvious that 
so far as this remark is just, that celebrated oration wants one 
of the essentials of eloquence of the very first order. Of the 
three others, on the same subject, two are in explanation of 
measures already adopted, and scarcely come within the de- 
scription of speeches delivered, in order to persuade men to act 
on a momentous occasion. ‘The only remaining one was ad- 
dressed to the important question, what was to be done with 
Lentulus and the other accomplices of Cataline. But even here 
the Consul approaches rather cautiously the great issue, whether 
the punishment of death—for so long a time, unknown in the 
penal jurisprudence of Rome—should be inflicted upon men of 
patrician families, and great interest and consideration, and, 
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although his eloquence, no doubt, contributed very much to the 
result, yet, the brunt of the obnoxious and memorable debate 
was certainly borne by Cato. In his forensic speeches, Cicero 
frequently had, as has been already observed, the advantage of 
Demosthenes, in every thing connected with the importance of 
the occasion, and the splendor of imposing circumstances. It 
is difficult, for example, to imagine a finer opportunity for the 
display of that sort of eloquence than was afforded him by the 
trial of Milo. The shops were all shut up, and their tenants 
gathered about the tribunal—judges of the highest dignity and 
authority appointed—Pompey, empowered by a special commis- 
sion from the Senate to superintend the proceedings—a body of 
armed men, arrayed about the forum, to overawe the vast mul- 
titude—two parties, animated with the inveterate passions of a 
death-feud and the memory of many an unrevenged wrong, 
brought together, and only prevented from coming into open con- 
flict, by the presence of a superior force. Milo, behaving with 
the same reckless and uncompromising hardihood that had dis- 
tinguished him in all his contests with the demagogue whom he 
had cut off in the midst of his guilty career—above all, the ora- 
tor himself, looking upon his client as a hero worthy to be had 
in everlasting honour, and execrating the deceased at once as 
the common pest of society, and as the unprovoked, implacable 
and too successful author of his own sufferings and dishonor.— 
The speech which Cicero delivered, on that occasion is known 
to have been a failure; but the inspiration of the scene did 
not pass away with it, and the published defence of Milo is, as 
it was considered by himself and his contemporaries, decidedly 
his master-piece—excepting, always, the second oration against 
Mark Antony. But forensic eloquence, we repeat it, cannot 
rise to the sublimity of the deliberative, on such subjects and 
occasions as those which inspired the genius of Demosthenes. 
What was the banishment of Milo, to the destruction of the li- 
berties of Greece? What was Clodius, with all his insolence 
and crimes, to the ambitious, the indefatigable, the uncon- 
querable “man of Pella?’ Could the orator, in holding up to 


the execration of mankind, the outrages of that pestilent ruftian | 


have ventured as Demosthenes did, to swear by those who had 
fallen in fields of glory—at Zama or Thrasymene ? 

Great occasions, while they excite and exalt genius, produce, 
as they require, a more severe taste. It is a remark of M. 
Auger, the French translator of Demosthenes, that many of the 
political harangues delivered in the States-General, convened 
during the reign of Charles VIII. are, in every point of view, 
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admirable—while the nation had as yet no sure and disciplined 
taste for true eloquence, and its forensic oratory especially was 
overrun with all manner of abominations. He accounts for this 
difference by the important interests which were involved in the 
discussions of the legislative assembly, while the advocates, 
comparatively unconcerned in the subjects of their pleadings, 
felt at liberty to indulge their genius in the extravagancies and 
conceits so much in vogue at that time. It is surprising to us, 
that in his parallel of Cicero and Demosthenes, he did not think 
of applying this just observation. Our own Declaration of In- 
dependence has always struck us as another remarkable exam- 
ple of the same thing. What is the merit of that immortal 
paper? ‘The same which characterizes all the works of true 
genius—especially where it has produced them on great occa- 
sions—a severe and sublime simplicity. Any attempt at elo- 
quence—any ornament or prettiness—would not only have been 
out of place, but altogether contemptible and revolting. Accord- 
ingly, it is a curious fact, that the very few passages in the ori- 
ginal draught which did savor a little of fine writing, and which 
the late Mr. Adams thought the best part of the composition, 
were struck out of it by Congress or the committee. Those 
grave statesmen thought the subject quite too serious for rheto- 
ric—the bare recital of facts they wisely considered as the 
highest and the only eloquence which was consistent with the 
character of the occasion—an occasion destined to form one of 
the most important ras in the history of nations. 

In closing this long discussion of the comparative merits of 
Cicero and Demosthenes, which we thought best adapted fully 
to explain our ideas of the peculiar style of the former, it is 
scarcely necessary to repeat that when we speak of his infe- 
riority to the Greek orator, we mean rigorously to confine our- 
selves tothe very terms we use. We have no doubt, that if the 
Athenian could have found a rival in any one, it would have been 
in Cicero. And so, as to the accidental circumstances, which 
we suppose to have given him an advantage over the Roman 
orator—the character of his audience, the subjects and the oc- 
casions—the latter enjoyed them, we conceive, in greater per- 
fection than they ever existed in any where else but at Athens. 

When we first began to prepare the materials of this article, 
we purposed extending our remarks to the philosophical and 
epistolary writings of Cicero, as well as to his conduct and for- 
tunes in private and in public life. But we shall have to avail 
ourselves of some future occasion to accomplish so extensive 
an undertaking. Yet without doing so, we can convey to our 
readers but an inadequate idea of his unrivalled gifts and excel- 
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lencies. We have still to show the distinguishing peculiarity of 
this extraordinary man, viz. that the perfection of his talents 
was not, as is usually the case, impaired by their variety. His 
genius, though diffused over a vast surface, shone as brightly 
and intensely upon every part of it, as if it had been concen- 
trated upon a single object. Whatever he undertook, he seemed 
born particular!y to excel in, and his works on different subjects 
and in different styles, are so many master-pieces. In a word, 
if one were called to name the man, in all history, who had 
made the most of great natural gifts—in whom, the effects of 
that perfect intellectual discipline, which brings out and de- 
velopes and matures every talent, and “the mind through ad 
her powers irradiates,” he could scarcely fail to ascribe that 
epvinvle distinction to Cicero. In style especially, he fully 
comes up to his own definition of an eloquent man. Is erit 
igitur eloquens (ut idem illud iteremus) qui poterit parva sum- 
misse, modica temperate, magna graviter dicere. 

In the course of the preceding observations, we have fre- 
quently alluded to the Attic and Asiatic styles. We are in- 
debted for the most satisfactory account of these to the rheto- 
rical writings of Cicero, which are published in Ernesti’s edition 
of his works, in three octavo volumes, and which it is impos- 
sible to read without being astonished at the orator’s thorough 
knowledge—a knowledge equally systematic, comprehensive 
and minute—of his own art. The beauties of the true Attic 
eloquence, he seems to have contemplated with delight and 
despair. Compared with the rouge and fard—the affected 
graces and meretricious decorations of the Asiatics—he repre- 
sents it as the natural complexion of a sound and vigorous 
body—*‘the purple light of youth”—beautiful, not so much in 
itself, as because it was associated with the ideas of robust 
strength and health, of which it was the effect and the 
index. The Asiatic style was of two very different kinds: the 
one sententious, pointed and epigrammatic—such, we suppose, 
as that of Tacitus or Seneca; the other ornate, redundant, 
florid and exaggerated. This latter prevailed chiefly in 
Cicero’s time, and he mentions one of his instructors, Aischylus 
the Cnidian, as a specimen of it.* When Pollio and Brutus 
classed him with the Asiatics, they meant this latter division of 
them. That Cicero did not generally speak with an Attic se- 
verity of style, we have already shewn, as also the qualifications 
with which this opinion is to be received. But nothing could 
be more absurd than to associate his great name with the frigid 
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and empty declaimers of a vicious schooi, and this judgment of 
the Pseudo-Attics of his own day, has been almost unanimously 
reversed by posterity. The censures of the hypereritical Pollio, 
he shared in common with others, among the first writers of 
Rome. What could he expect of one who turned up his nose 
at the provincialism—the patavinitas—of ‘Titus Livius ? 

The preference of the Attic to the Asiatic style, is founded, 
as Cicero himself remarks, upon the universal and unchange- 
able principles of nature. ‘Taste is nothing but judgment— 
the severest and most exquisite judgment—applied to objects 
which produce the emotions of sublimity and beauty. It 
is only another form of common sense and the sense of pro- 
priety—and there is no reasoning or metaphysics baif so 
acute and refining, as that which a good writer or speaker 
almost unconsciously applies to the merest minuti of style. 
This perception of what is fit and decorcus, is the thing so much 
admired and studied under the name of elegance.* Two prin- 
ciples, among others, regulate its decisions. 1. Utility, which 
is the being able to give a reason for every thing that is done 
in a work of art, by pointing out the end it is designed to ac- 
complish—for instance, the proportions, &c. of a pillar of the 
Corinthian or the Ionic order, are governed by the weight it is 
supposed to support, and such like considerations. Cicero de- 
velopes this principle with great clearness and judgment.t 2. 
The second is, ‘‘that by a law of nature, whatever objects affect 
our senses most keenly at first, and afford us the highest plea- 
sure, are most apt to produce satiety and disgust. How much 
more glaring and florid is the colouring of most modern paint- 
ings than that of the ancient? Yet however they strike us at 
first, they do not delight us long, whereas, there is a secret 
charm in the faded beauties of the old masters.’. The same 
observations apply to the objects of smelling, hearing and taste. 
‘“‘ Thus in all things, the greatest pleasure is ever on the border 
of disgust ; so that we ought the less to wonder that neither in 
poetry nor prose, is an ornate, ambitious and affected style, 
without variety or relief, in whatever brilliant colours it may 
array itself, destined to please long.”{ This may be regarded 
as a fundamental canon of criticism. 

It is by this test that the works of Cicero himself have been 
tried. It is the admiration of all cultivated nations, bestowed 
upon the classic models, for upwards of two thousand years to- 
gether, that warrants the opinion that their simple beauties ap- 
proach as near perfection, as it is given to man to come. 


* Caput est artis decere, ut dixit Roscius.—De Orat. lib. i. c. 29. 
+ De Orat. lib. iii. ec. 45-46-47. t Ibid. ec. 25. 
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Art. IX.— Report of the Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
seniatives, to which were referred the Messages of the President 
of the United States, of the 5th and 8th of February, and 2d 
March, 1827, with accompanying documents ; and a Report 
end Resolutions of the Legislature of Georgia, March 3, 1827. 

Read and laid upon the table. 


Few documents have been presented to Congress since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, more worthy of notice, 
than the one of which the title precedes this article. In it are 
involved the important inquiries—does the Federal Government 
or the State of Georgia possess the power to extinguish the 
titles to lands in the occupancy of Indian tribes, within 
the limits of that State? Is the power of entering into treaties 
with Indian tribes vested in the United States? Can a treaty, 
executed and ratified in due form by the contracting parties, 
the United States being one of them, by which valuable rights, 
under a solemn compact and for a valuable consideration, are 
conveyed to a State, be in any, and in what manner annulled, 
without the consent of the interested State ? Can the Presi- 
dent, when called upon, according to the fifth of the rules 
and articles of war, to arrest a military officer of the United 
States army, charged with having used contemptuous and dis- 
respectful language towards the Governor of a State, exercise 
a discretion and refuse to comply with the requisition? By these 
topics, we should naturally be led to the consideration of the 
course of policy which ought to be observed towards the Abo- 
rigines of our country; and to inquire how the question of 
power, to which we have referred, between the United States 
and Georgia, is to be decided. In this article, we shall confine 
ourselves to examining, whether the power to extinguish the 
Indian title within the territory of Georgia, is vested in the 
United States or in that State; whether the Federal Govern- 
ment can constitutionally enter into treaties with Indian tribes; 
and to the expressing our opinion as to the manner in which 
the question between the United States and Georgia ought to 
be decided. It is said in the Report, that— 


‘“‘In the event of the war of independence, the rights of the British 
Government devolved upon the United States. But a grave question 
arose, whether, in reference to the Indian tribes within the limits of any 
State, the right of exclusive sovereignty and exclusive pre-emption, 
formerly vested in the Crown, passed, in virtue of the declaration of 
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Independence, to the confederation of States, or to the individual 
States, repectively, within the limits of which each tribe was situated. 
On the one hand it was contended, that the right to the unoccupied 
land, aud what was considered the same thing, the land occupied by 
the Indians, having originally resided in that government, which was 
common to all the colonies, and having been conquered from that 
government, at the joint expense and efforts of all the colonies, passed 
to the confederation; on the other hand, it was urged, that each State 
becoming independent, succeeded, within its own limits, to all the rights 
formerly vested in the Crown. The controversies growing out of this 
difference of opinion, were of the*most serious character. They were 
one chief cause which retarded the adoption of the articles of confede- 
ration ; and under the confederation, they formed the subject of some 
of the most embarrassing questions which were presented to the con- 
sideration of the Continental Congress. The difficulties thus arising, 
were of too great magnitude, to be settled by any positive decision in 
favour of either party. They were practically obviated by successive 
acts of cession, on the part of States laying claim to extensive tracts of 
unoccupied western lands. The conditions on which these cessions 
were made by the different States were not uniform; nor did Con- 
ess in accepting these cessions, admit, that without them, the con- 
ederacy would have possessed no title to the unoccupied lands. It was 
a settlement by compromise, between conflicting parties, whose interests 
were too important to admit of any other mode of adjustment. Georgia 
was the only State having large claims to lands on the western frontier, 
which did not, either before or shortly after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, make such a cession to the United States. Resolutions 
were repeatedly adopted by the old Congress, recommending to her a 
cession, on the same principles on which the cessions of the other States, 


and particularly Virginia, had been made. In the year 1788, Georgia © 


offered to Congress a cession of land, commencing on the Chatahouchie 
river, &c. a tract, comprehending the lower half of the present States 
of Alabama and Mississippi. Several conditions were attached to this 
cession, among others, that of a guaranty to Georgia of all the remain- 
der of the unoccupied lands which she claimed to the west. These 
conditions were not satisfactory to Congress, and the cession was not 
accepted. In 1795, the Legislature of Georgia proceeded to make ex- 
tensive sales of the unoccupied lands on her western frontier. Great 
embarrassment arose relative to the titles acquired under those sales, 
and at length, in 1802, a compromise was entered into between Georgia 
and the United States, in virtue of which, and on conditions mutually 
acceptable, Georgia ceded to the United States all her right and title 
westward of a certain line; and the United States ceded to Georgia all 
the claim, right and title of the United States, to the jurisdiction and 
soil of the territory east of the said line ; assuming, at the same time, 
the obligation of extinguishing the Indian title to all the lands east of 
the said line, as soon as it could be done ‘ peaceably, and on reasonable 
terms.’ These articles of cession were concluded between the commis- 


sioners of the United States and those of Georgia, on the 24th April, 
1801.” pp. 2, 3. 
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In a subsequent passage of the Report, it is stated, that— 


“The right to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indians, was 
one of the first Federal rights exercised after the commencement of the 
Revolution. On the 12th of July, 1755, it was resolved by the Conti- 
nental Congress, that Commissioners be appointed by this Congress to 
superintend Indian affairs on behalf of these colonies ; and the Indians 
were divided by the same resolution, into the Northern, Middle and 
Southern departments. In the last department, the Creek Indians 
were included. By the articles of confederation, Congress had the 
exclusive power of making treaties ; at that time, and it is believed, at 
all times, the only mode, in a state of peace, in which the relations 
with Indian tribes, have been conducted in the United States. Congress 
had also the power ‘of regulating and managing all affairs with the 
Indians, not members of any of the States: provided, that the legis- 
lative right of any State, within its own limits, be not infringed or 
violated.’ This express proviso, and the proviso implied in the words 
‘not members of any State,’ were the sources of much embarrassment 
under the old confederation. Georgia, particularly, claimed the right 
to treat with the Creek Indians, concerning peace, lands, and the other 
objects that usually form the matters of Indian treaties, and in order to 
establish her right so to do, she, by the treaty of Galphinton, in 1785, 
stipulated that the Indians of the Creek nation were ‘members of the 
State of Georgia.’ In what sense they could have been ‘members of 
the State,’ this committee does not understand ; and the right of a 
State to enter into these treaties with the Indians, was strenuously re- 
sisted by Congress. At length the Constitution was adopted. The 
treaty-making power was again vested in the United States. A treaty 
duly ratified, became the supreme law of the land, ‘any thing in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.’ By 
the confederation, the powers of the Congress for regulating trade and 
managing affairs with the Indians, were limited by the proviso ‘ that 
the legislative right of any State, within its own limits, should not be 
infringed or violated.’ No such limitation is found in the Constitution 
of the United States. This omission was not undesignedly made. It was 
one of the changes expressly introduced, to prevent the continued collision 
of Federal and State powers, which had so long existed to the injury of 
the public. The grant of unqualified power to regulate commerce with 
the Indians, the exclusive right of repelling by force, their hostile en- 
croachments, and the exclusive power of treating, were necessarily so 

many infringements upon the jurisdiction of the individual States, 
and upon the power of the State Legislatures. If any authority be 
wanted to confirm these principles, it may be found in the forty-second 
number of the ‘ Federalist,’ a paper written by Mr. Madison. To the 
Constitution of the United States, thus designedly framed on these 
points, Georgia became a party, and thereby relinquished, if she previ- 
ously possessed it, all power to treat with the Indians, and all right to 
exclusive powers over them. The powers conferred on the General 
Government, in reference to the Indians, are to be viewed, not more 
as conferring an authority than as implying and imposing burdens. 


— 
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With their exclusive rights, in relation to the Indians, devolved on the 
United States the great duty of defending the States against savage vio- 
lence. In the discharge of this duty, is laid the foundation of the mili- 
tary establishment of the United States. The first armies raised, after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, were for defence against the 
Indians. And in this way, the older States of the Union, who struggled 
in their infancy, alone and unaided, against numerous and powerful 
tribes of savages, have been charged with, perhaps, the greatest single 
item of public expenditure, in the fulfilment of the trust and duty of 
carrying on the relations of the Union with the Indians. But the power 
and the burden must be reciprocal, and the State which claims the right, 
by uncontrolled legislation, of causing an Indian war, cannot reasonably 
call on the Union to sustain the burden of carrying it on.” pp. 16-18. 


These extracts contain all the material facts and reasonings 
to be found in the Report, to sustain its conclusions, that the 
State of Georgia is precluded from entering inte any negoti- 
ations respecting the extinguishment of Indian title within her 
territories; and that the power of treating upon that subject 
with the Indians generally, is exclusively vested in the United 
States. 

Not concurring in these reasonings and resolutions, it will be 
our object to shew that Georgia, at the declaration of Inde- 
pendence, enjoyed the fee-simple in, and the jurisiction over all 


the vacant lands in that State; and that she is now invested, 


exclusively, with the power to extinguish the title to those parts 
of them which are in the occupation of Indian tribes. 

We are not unapprized of the existence of a class of moral- 
ists, which limits the right to land on this continent, to the Abo- 
rigines, and to those who derive their title from them. We 
shall not formally discuss this position, which we conceive to be 
more proper for the abstraction of schoolmen, than for the in- 
vestigation of statesmen and jurists. ‘Those lawless Indian 
hordes, once so powerful and terrible, capable of crushing the 
united bands of our ancestors, have now dwindled into com- 
parative insignificance. ‘Their numbers reduced, their warlike 
fire quenched ; instead of inspiring fear, they are objects of 
commiseration. Policy and humanity dictate, that they should 
be treated with considerate and liberal kindness, not as some 


insist, because we have — upon their sovereignty, di- 


minished their population, and usurped their soil, but because 


from the natural course of circumstances, they have become im- 
poverished and helpless, the rude savage invariably contracting 
the vices, without participating in the virtues and useful attain- 
ments of his civilized neighbours. We have never been able 
to discover any force in the argument, that as the Indians were 
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the Aborigines of North-America, and were scattered over 
its soil, they, therefore, by the law of nature, were the owners of 
it; but we do discover an infinity of injurious consequences 
arising from the acknowledgment of the exclusive empire of the 
savage, over a territory never cultivated by his arm, nor seen 
by his eye. We can perceive neither justice, nor wisdom, nor 
humanity, in arresting the progress of order and science, that 
unproductive and barren wastes may be reserved for the roam- 
ing barbarian. We shall never justify the tyranny of the strong, 
the vigilant and the enlightened, over the feeble, the indolent, 
and the simple. We contend for no more, than that our fore- 
fathers, with untroubled consciences, might seat themselves 
upon fields far distant from human habitations—might possess 
themselves of forests which the red man had never traversed, 

and of rivers and lakes, whose surface he had never ruffled, 

but in the distant pursuit of his enemy or his prey. “All 
mankind,” says Vattell, “have an equal right to the things 
that have not yet fallen into the possession of any one; and 
these things belong to the first possessor.”* ‘ There is 
another celebrated question to which the discovery of the new 
world has principally given rise. It is asked if a nation may 
lawfully take possession of a vast country, in which there are 
found none but erratic nations, incapable by the smallness of 
their numbers, to people the whole? We have already said, 
that the earth belongs to the whole human race, and was de- 
signed to furnish it with subsistence: if each nation had resolved 
from the beginning, to appropriate to itself a vast country, 
that the people might live only by hunting, fishing, and wild 
fruits, our globe would not be suflictent to maintain a tenth 
part of its present inhabitants. People, then, have not devi- 
ated from the views of nature in confining the Indians to their 
narrow limits.”+ ‘To lay down rules distinguishing cases, in 
which nations may, and in which they may not take possession 
of vacant lands, would be difficult, if not impracticable. It 
would, we presume, be denied by no one, that the means of the 
Indian’s subsistence, in his accustomed modes, should not be 
invaded ; but that what he neither uses nor needs, nor ever 
could have had an opportunity of even claiming, may be appro- 
priated by others, would seem to be equally just. Upon this, 
as upon many other questions under the law of nature, per- 
plexities will occur: in disposing of them, we ought to be gov- 
erned by the precepts of religion and morals, which teach us, 
that power is not synonymous with right, and that peculiar for- 


* Vattel, lib. i. ¢. 18, § 208. t Jbid. c. 19. 6 209. 
VOL. Il.—NO. 4, 69 
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bearance should be observed towards the defenceless and the 
ignorant. ‘To return to our more immediate subject. 

The declaration of Independence was not the act of united 
America as one nation, but of the United States of America. It 
asserted ‘that the united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States.” The union of all the States, and 
the sovereignty of each of them, was the principle of the Revo- 
lution. Necessity or policy prescribed the extent to which every 
State bound itself to aid the common cause; but no State en- 
gaged, for that purpose, to cede any of its territory, or any juris- 
diction over it. Such was the situation of the United States, 
from the declaration of Independence to the ratification of the 
articles of confederation. On the Ith June, 1796, (the day after 
that on which the resolution in favour of independence had passed 
in a committee of the whole) Congress determined to raise a com- 
mittee to prepare the form of confederation. On the 12th of June, 
the committee was appointed, and reported its plan on the 12th of 
July following, which was adopted by Congress on the Lith of No- 
vember, 1777. ‘The articles of confederation were, nevertheless, 
not finally ratified by all the States, until the Ist of March, 1731. 
The principal obstacle to their signature, was occasioned by 
the controversies among the States, as to the disposition which 
should be made of the vacant and unpatented western lands 
within the States, when they were colonies; a description which 
comprehended not only lands actually vacant and unpatented, 
but those which were inhabited by Indian tribes. This question 
excited such fierce and angry passions, as repeatedly to threaten 
the destruction of the Union. Some of the States refused to 
cede any of their lands to Congress; others peremptorily re- 
fused to join the confederation, unless the vacant lands were 
vested in the United States for the common benefit. New-York, 
to put an end to these discontents, in February, 1780, passed 
an act, “to facilitate the completion of the Articles of Confede- 
ration and perpetual union among the United States of Ame- 
rica,” with a preamble, declaring, that ‘ whereas the articles 
of confederation and perpetual union, recommended by the 
honourable the Congress of the United States of America, have 
not proved acceptable to all the States, it having been con- 
ceived that a portion of the waste and uncultivated territory, 
within the limits or claims of certain States, ought to be appro- 
priated as a common fund for the expenses of the war ; and the 
people of the State of New-York, being, on all occasions, dis- 
posed to manifest their regard for their sister States, and their 
earnest desire to promote the general interest and security ; 
and more especially, to accelerate the federal alliance, by re- 
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moving, so far as it depends upon them, the before-mentioned 
impediment to its final conclusion,” &c. did, therefore, autho- 
rize the delegates of New-York, “to lim:t and restrict the 
western boundaries of that State, by such line or lines, and in 
such manner and form, as they shall judge to be expedient, 
either with respect to the jurisdiction as well as the pre-emption 
of soil, or reserving the jurisdiction in part, or in the whole, 
over the lands which may be ceded or relinquished, with respect 
only to the right or pre-emption of the soil.” This act further 
ordained, that the territory thus ceded, ‘should be and enure 
for the use and benefit of such of the United States, as should 
becoine members of the federal alliance of the said States, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” In September, 1750, 
Congress recommended to the States, a liberal surrender of a 
portion of their territories ; and on the LOth of October follow- 
ing, declared, that the territories which might be thus ceded, 
should be disposed of for the common benefit of the Union, 
and formed into republican States, with the saine rights of 
sovereignty, freedom and independence, as the other States ; 
and that the expense incurred by any State since the com- 
mencement of the war, in subduing any British posts, or in 
maintaining and acquiring the territory, should be reimbursed.” 
In compliance with this recommendation, the State of Virginia, 
on the 2d of January, 1781, ceded to the United States, ali her 
lands to the north-west of the river Ohio. Onthe Ist of March, 
1781, about two months after the cession by Virginia, Mary- 
land. the only State which had until then withheld its signature 
froin the Articles of Confederation, authorized its delegates in 
Congress to subscribe them. Georgia not having then ceded any 
of her territory to the Union, retained these rights to it, which 
she possessed, when independence was declared, the confede- 
ration having in no manner affected them. Should this be 
doubted, the question would be set at rest by a mere reference 
to the second of the Articles of Confederation, and to the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, after their ratification. By the second 
of the Articles of Confederation, “ each State retains its sove- 
reignty, freedom and independence, and every power, jurisdiction 
and right, which is not by this confederation express/y delegated 
to the United States, in Congress assembled.” On the 2d of 
November, 1782, a committee of Congress reported, “ that 
they had had a conference with two deputies of the Catawba 
nation of Indians; that their mission respects certain tracts of 
land reserved for their use in the State of South-Carolina, 
which they wish may be so secured to their tribe, as not to be 
intruded into by force, nor alienated with their own consent.” 
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Whereupon resolved, “that it be recommended to the Legis- 
lature of the State of South-Carolina, to take such measures for 
the satisfaction and security of the said tribe, as the said Legis- 
lature shall, in their wisdom, think fit.’* On the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1783, Congress resolved, that all civil and military offi- 
cers, particularly all commissioners or agents, should be pro- 
hibited from purchasing lands from the Indians, except by the 
license of the United States, with an express reservation, that 
“their resolution should not be construed to affect the territorial 
claims of any of the States, or other legislative rights within 
their respective limits.”+ On the 7th of August, 1786, Con- 
gress passed a general ordinance upon Indian affairs, from 
which the following is extracted :— 


“* Congress have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating 
the trade, and managing all affairs with the Indians, not members of 
any of the States, provided, that the legislative right of any State, 
within its own limits, be not infringed or violated.”} 


These resolutions acknowledge the territorial claims and 
legislative rights of the States, within their respective limits. 
As late as the 20th of October, 1787, Congress resolved— 


* That it be, and hereby is represented to the States of North-Caro- 
lina and Georgia, that the lands which have been ceded by the other 
States, in compliance with the recommendation of this body, are now 
selling in large quantities for public securities; that the deeds of cession 
from the different States have been made without annexing an express 
condition, that they should not operate until the other States, under 
like circumstances, made similar cessions; and that Congress have 
such faith in the justice and magnanimity of the States of North-Caro- 
lina and Georgia, that they only think it necessary to call their attention 
to these circumstances, not doubting but, upon consideration of the sub- 
ject, they will feel the obligations which will induce similar cessions, 
and justify that confidence which has been placed in them.” 


On the Ist of February, 1788, Georgia did offer to cede a 
part of her western lands to the United States, upon certain 
conditions: these conditions not being accepted, the cession was 
not made. Congress expressed its reasons for not accepting 
the cession upon the terms proposed, without pretending to any 
right in, or jurisdiction over the territory. But says the Report, 
Congress in accepting cessions from the States, did not ‘ admit 
that without them, the confederacy would have possessed no title 
to the unoccupied lands.” It would have been supererogatory in 
Congress to have made that admission. It repeatedly recog- 
nized the rights of the States to the lands within their limits. 


* Indian Treaties and Laws, p. 428. + Ibid. pp. 435, 436. — t Ibid. p. 442. 
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{t in no instance demanded them as its property. It could have 
produced no title tothem. lt earnestly, and at several times, 
recommended to the States, to make cessions of their lands to the 
United States, for the common benefit, never, in the most indi- 
rect manner, setting up any claim to them. Would cessions be 
recommended, where the right to demand existed? If Congress 
had the right, isapelled by the imperious necessities which it fre- 
quently and forcibly urged, when its recommendations were dis- 
regarded, would tt not have been bound in duty to resort to mea- 
sures of coercion? Were any of the cessions made to Congress 
other than purely voluntary? From the declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the present day, has Congress, ina single instance, 
claimed any part of the Jands of those States which were parties 
to the confederation, notwithstanding many sales of them have 
been made to individuals in fee-simple, and many voluntary 
cessions of them to Congress, subject to a variety of conditions ? 
Did not some of the States reject the confederation, because no 
provision was inserted in it for the appropriation of the unoccu- 
pied lands to the common benefit of the Union? And did not these 
States afterwards accede to the confederation, although it con- 
tained no such provision? Did not their refusal to become mem- 
bers of the confederation, unless the unoccupied lands were con- 
veyed to the United States, manifest, that they did not consider 
them as belonging to the United States, without the cession of the 
several States? and did not the 9th of the Articles of the Con- 
federation declare, ‘ that no state shall be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the United States?’ Were the territorial 
rights of the States ever expressly delegated to the United States, 
without which, in the language of the 2d of the Articles of Con- 
federation, they were retained by the States? 

It is asserted in the Report, that the difficulties relating to 
the unoccupied lands were settled under the confederation by 
compromise. When was the compromise made? Where is the 
evidence of itto be found? Who were the parties to it? What 
were itsterms? We believe that none of these questions can be 
satisfactorily answered. Contemporaneous history informs us 
that the controversy ceased, not that it was compromised: that 
some of the States made voluntary cessions of portions of their 
territory to Congress, whilst others refused to make any; and 
that those States which did not cede, remained in the undisputed 
possession of the fee-simple in and the jurisdiction over all the 
unoccupied lands within their boundaries when independence 
was declared. Where the fee-simple in, and the jurisdiction 
over lands belong to a State, and a mere right of occupancy in 
them is granted to Indians, it seems to us to be a proposition toe 
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evident to require illustration, that this right cannot be trans- 
ferred to whomsoever the occupant pleases. It is in its nature 
altogether personal, to be enjoyed by the tribes entitled to it, 
who can no more convey it, arbitrarily, than could the repre- 
sentatives in Congress, or the judges of the Supreme Court as- 
sign over their offices and the discharge of their duties, to indi- 
viduals of their selection. The right of occupancy may be aban- 
doned, or it may be extinguished: in either case, the absolute, 
unincumbered fee would vest in the State, for it could vest no 
where else. The fee-simple and the jurisdiction being in a so- 
vereign State, no other government could interpose. In the 
case of Fletcher and Peck, the Supreme Court said,— 


“That the Legislature of Georgia, unless restrained by its own Con- 
stitution, possesses the power of disposing of the unappropriated lands 
within its own limits, in such manner as its own judgment shall dictate, 
is a proposition not to be controverted. ‘That the particular land stated 
in the declaration appears, from this special verdict, to lie within the 


State of Georgia, and that the State of Georgia had power to grant it.” 
6 Cranch’s Rep. pp. 128, 142. 


The grant alluded to was made by the State of Georgia in 
fee-simple, subject to the Indian right of occupancy. In John- 
son and M’Intosh,* the main question was, whether Indians 
could give, and individuals receive from them, a title to land ; 


and the decision was in the negative upon both of these points. 
The language of the Court was— 


“If an individual might extinguish the Indian title for his own bene- 
fit, or in other words might purchase it, still he could acquire only that 
title. Admitting their power to change their laws or usages, so tar as 
to allow an individual to separate a portion of their lands from the com- 
mon stock, and hold it in severalty, still it is a part of their territory and 
is held under them, by a title dependent upon their laws. The grant 
derives its efficacy from their will, aud if they choose to resume it, and 
make a different disposition of the land, the Courts of the United States 
cannot interfere for the protection of the title. The person who pur- 
chases lands from the Indians, within their territory, incorporates him- 
self with them, so far as respects the property purchased ; holds his 
title under their protection, and subject to theirlaws. If they annul the 
grant, we know of no tribunal which can revise and set aside the pro- 
ceeding. We know of no principle which can distinguish this case 
from a grant made toa native Indian, authorizing him to hold a parti 
cular tract of land in severalty. As such a grant could not separate the 
Indian from his nation, nor give a title which our courts could distin- 
guish from the title of his tribe, as it might still be conquered from or 
ceded by his tribe, we can perceive no legal principle which will autho- 


* 8 Wheat. Rep. p. 142. 
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rize the court to say, that different consequences are attached to this 
purchase, because it was made by a stranger.” —Jb. p. 593. 


These decisions of the Supreme Court accord with what we 
have stated, excepting that they do not directly determine, whe- 
ther the right of extinguishing Indian occupancy belongs to the 
United States or to the State. Weare unable to form an idea 
of a sovereign State, which has not the power of legislating upon 
all matters within its jurisdiction. If another government can 
interfere in such jurisdiction, without the consent of the State, 
the State cannot be sovereign. Georgia is a sovereign State. 
Putting then out of view how far her sovereignty might have 
been impaired by the confederation, (which we have already 
considered) or may be impaired by the Federal Constitution, 
(which we shall hereafter consider ) her right to legislate, exclu- 
sively upon the Indian title to lands within her limits, we appre- 
hend, can, with no greater plausibility, be controverted, than her 
exclusive right to legislate concerning the mode in which the 
title to real property in the State may be acquired or relinquished 
by her citizens. Where a right is possessed, as a general rule, 
the means of perfectly enjoying it, are incidentally annexed to 
it. Ifthe power of aliening in fee, were in one government, and 
of extinguishing the right of occupancy in another, both might 
be prevented from reaping the full benefit of their power The 
State having the fee, could by no act of its own obtain the pos- 
session of the soil, notwithstanding the willingness or the desire 
of the occupants to part with it for an adequate consideration. 
The United States having the right toextinguish the occupancy, 
might refuse to exercise it. In exercising it, they could not 
choose a purchaser, for the occupancy could not be purchased ; 
and so soon as it should be extinguished, the possession, with the 
fee-simple, would devolve upon the State. This division of 
power is both inconvenient and unnatural. The State seized 
in fee, is strongly interested in the extinguishment of the Indian 
title, and would be more likely to effect it, than the United States, 
having no interest, and which may never aid the State in the 
accomplishment of its wishes. No obligation to extinguish In- 
dian title in a State is imposed upon the United States by the 
Constitution: a State, therefore, if the power be in the United 
States, however urgent might be its inducements for the extin- 
guishment of the title, would be utterly remediless. Although 
the cases of Fletcher and Peck, and of Johnson and M’Intosh 
have not directly determined that a State can extinguish the In- 
dian occupancy, yet a careful perusal of them will convince any 
one, that the inference in favor of this power being in the State, 
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is irresistible. Ln Johnson and M’Intosh, the title in issue related 
to lands which had been ceded to the United States; and the 
court decided that the occupancy could only be extinguished by 
the United States, which possessed the fee-simple. In Fletcher 
and Peck, the lands disputed were in the State of Georgia; and 
in Johnson and M’Intosh, the court said, ‘that the real ques- 
tion” (in Fletcher and Peck) “ presented by the issue was, whe- 
ther the seizure in fee was in the State of Georgia or in the 
United States:” having decided that the seizure in fee was in 
the State of Georgia, the judgment was, that she could alien the 
lands in fee, although they would be subject to the Indian right 
of occupancy, which had not been extinguished. The principle 
in both cases, although not laid down in so many words, is, that 
the power possessing the fee-simple and the jurisdiction, can 
extinguish the Indian right of occupancy. In neither of these 
cases is it asserted that the United States can alone extinguish 
the Indian right of occupancy, notwithstanding it would have 
been so expressed in Johnson and M’Intosh, as the question 
there related to lands belonging to the United States in fee.— 
The Court in that case remarked—- 


“It has never been doubted that either the United States or the seve- 
ral States had a clear title to all the lands within the boundary lines 
described in the treaty, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy, 
and that the exclusive power to extinguish that right was vested in that 
government which might Constitutionally exercise it.”—p. 585. - 


If the Chief-Justice, so remarkable for the fulness and the 
precision with which he conveys his ideas (and it is by him that 
the opinion of the Court was pronounced) had considered the 
exclusive right of extinguishing Indian title to be in the United 
States, he would have made use of corresponding language. 
The obvious conclusion from what he did say, is, that the exelu- 
sive power to extinguish the Indian title was vested in that gov- 
ernment, within whose jurisdiction the lands were situated.— 
Should a doubt be raised of the correctness of our conclusion, it 


will hardly remain, if we refer to the following extracts from 
the case just mentioned :— 


“Virginia passed an act in the year 1779, declaring her exclusive 
right of pre-emption from the Indiaus of all the lands within the limits 
of her own chartered territory, and that no person or persons whatso- 
ever, have or ever had, a right to purchase any lands within the same, 
excepting only persons duly authorized to make such purchase, formerly 
for the use and benefit of the colony, and lately for the Commonwealth. 
The act then proceeds to annul all deeds made by Indians to individu- 
als, for the private use of the purchasers. Without ascribing to this 


act the power of annulling vested rights, or admitting it to countervail 
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the testimony furnished by the marginal note opposite to the title of the 
law, forbidding purchases from the Indians, in the revisals of the Vir- 
ginia statutes, stating that law to be repealed, it may safely be considered 
as an unequivocal affirmance, on the part of Virginia, of the broad prin- 
ciple which had always been maintained, that the exclusive right to pur- 
chase from the Indians resided in the government.” —p. 585. 


To purchase what from the Indians ? Unquestionably nothing 
but their right of occupancy, for the fee-simple was in the State 
of Virginia. Had this act of Virginia been deemed illegal, it 
would not have been cited and commented upon, in confirma- 
tion of the principle laid down by the court. Introduced in the 
manner in which it is, it amounts to a plain recognition, that 
the State is the government which can alone extinguish the Indian 
a of occupancy to lands within its boundary. The prevalence 
of the opinion that the United States can alone negotiate with 
the Indians for the extinction of their title, is not disputed by 
us; we nevertheless contend, and trust that we have demon- 
strated, both upon principle and the highest judicial authority 
known to our country, that this power cannot be constitutionally 
exercised by the United States, excepting where the lands are 
within their territorial possessions. According to the Report, 
“to the Constitution of the United States, Georgia became a 
party, and thereby relinquished, if she previously possessed it, 
all power to treat with the Indians, and all right to exclusive 
power over them.” It is not pretended that the power and the 
right of Georgia have been expressly taken away by any words 
in the Constitution: that they have been taken away, is inferred— 
Ist. From the treaty-making power. 2ly. From the power to 
regulate commerce with the Indian tribes; and 3ly. From the 
power to declare war. These grounds we will examine in 
their order. 

First: The treaty-making power. By the second section of 
the second article of the Constitution, the power of making treaties 
is with the President and the Senate. Treaties made “ under 
the authority of the United States” become the supreme law of 
the land, any thing “in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” These treaties are, of course, 
such as the President and Senate can constitutionally make: to 
be constitutionally made, they must be authorized by the Con- 
stitution. Whenever treaties are mentioned in history, in di- 
plomacy, or in law, they invariably mean contracts entered into 
by independent nations, or by nations regarded to be indepen- 
dent ; it is only with independent nations, (excepting in certain 
* eases which do not contradict but confine the general rule) that 
treaties can be made; because they alone are competent to per- 
VOL. Il.—NO. 4. 70 
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form their conditions. Where agreements are made with indi- 
viduals, with parishes, townships, districts, or with subordinate 
bodies politic, they are never termed treaties, either in ordinary 
or technical language: so to call them would be a palpable mis- 
nomer. “ A treaty, in Latin, feedus, is a pact made with a view 
to the public welfare by the superior power.”* ‘ Public trea- 
ties can only be executed by superior powers, by sovereigns who 
contract inthename of the State.”t ‘The Federalist in speaking 
of the power of making treaties, remarks—“ Its objects are con- 
tracts with foreign nations, which have the force of law, but de- 
rive it from the obligation of good faith. They are not rules 
prescribed by the sovereign to the subject, but agreements be- 
tween sovereign and sovereign.” p. 405. “In its general sense,” 
says Mr. Rawle, in his View of the Constitution of the United 
States, ‘we can be at no loss to understand the meaning of the 
word treaty. It is a compact entered into with a foreign power, 
and extends to all those matters which are generally the sub- 
jects of compact between independent nations.” p. 58. Are 
Indian tribes in the United States independent nations ? Have 
they ever been so considered’? Are they so in fact ? 

We believe that it has never been laid down in any respecta- 
ble treatise upon the law of nature or of nations, or decided by 
any European or American tribunal, that Indians are inde- 
pendent nations. They are destitute of laws, unless a few tra- 
ditionary maxims and customs, having no connexion with gov- 
ernment or morals, can be so termed: they hold real property 
in common: they are unacquainted with the arts of writing and 
printing, and have not even an alphabet of their language. In 
peace, they are strangers to the regular pursuits of industry— 
they depend for subsistence upon the precarious supplies of the 
forest and the lake—when not occupied in hunting or fishing, 
their time is passed in listless indolence; or in barbarous sports. 
In war, their rage is merciless and indiscriminate—they feel the 
same transports when they bury their tomahawk in the bosom 
of decrepid age, of vigorous manhood, of blooming youth, or of 
smiling infaney. Blood and destruction are the objects of 
their battles and the fruits of their victories—the bleeding 
scalp, their most glorious trophy—the torture of enemies their 
keenest delight; and among some of the tribes, in obedience to 
what they hold to be the duties of religion, they banquet upon 
the half-burnt and quivering limbs of prisoners selected for that 
horrid rite.{ This picture is not drawn to excite indignation 


* Vat. L. N. lib. ii. c. 12. §. 152. t Ibid, lib. ii. c. 1. §. 4. 


¢ Although exceptions are to be found to the representation which we have given. 


of the manners and customs of the Indians in the United States, they are so rare, as 
not to invalidate its general correctness. 
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and disgust towards a wretched and often an oppressed race, 
but as presenting some of the causes for its exclusion from the 
pale of nations. For a fuller illustration of them, without troub- 
ling the reader with extracts, we will refer him to Locke, &c.* 

According to the laws and usages of European potentates, 
the discovery of the countries of the new world, gave an abso- 
lute dominion over them, tothe sovereign by whose subjects the 
discovery had been made. By that sovereign were the regu- 
lations established, which should subsist between the discoverers 
and the natives. Great Britain acquired her supremacy over 
that portion of this continent now within the United States, 
partly by discovery and partly by conquest, from those whose 
original title was founded upon discovery. In both cases, she 
asserted and maintained her sovereignty, but granted to the 
Indian inhabitants the occupancy of the soil, in their possession, 
as a rigit; the fee-simple in it she reserved to herself, together 
with the exclusive power of extinguishing the right of occupancy. 
When, therefore, she ceded lands of the Indians, without their 
right of occupancy having been extinguished, which she fre- 
quently did, the grantee held, subject to that incumbrance: if 
the right of occupancy had been extinguished, he took a perfect 
title. So little were the Indians deemed by the European gov- 
ernments to be independent, that in the numerous treaties 
among these governments, territories in the possession of 
Indians, were ceded, without their being described or even 
alluded to. 

By the treaty of 1783, between our government and Great- 
Britain, all the political and territorial rights and claims which 
Great-Britain had possessed within the boundaries designated 
in that treaty, devolved upon the United States or upon the 
several States. Whatever might have been the laws or usages 
of Europeans, relating to the condition of the Indians, no obli- 
gation was imposed upon the United States to adopt them; but 
they did reeoguize and act upon these usages and customs to 
the fullest extent. Whether our government derives its do- 
minion over the Indians from treaties, or from the laws and 
usages of the European world, or from its own construction of 
the law of nature, it is not material to determine. It never 
regarded the Indians as sovereign nations ; and has exercised 
over them the same supremacy that Great-Britain and other 
European powers formerly did. Congress has even legislated 
for them, criminally and civilly; has authorized the military 
force of the Union to apprehend them within the limits of their 


* Locke on Gov. b. 2. c. 7. §.87-89. Smith’s W. N. vol. ii. p. 152. Montesquieu's 
Spt. Law. b. xviii.c. 11-13. Jefterson’s Netes, p. 126. 
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tribes, and to bring them before our tribunals to be tried for 
offences against our laws; has interdicted foreigners from 
trading with them, excepting by the permission of the United 
States ; and has empowered the President, without their con- 
sent, to establish trading-houses, at such places upon the fron- 
tiers, or in the Indian country, as he might judge to be most 
convenient. 

The views which we have taken of the situation of the Indians, 
are supported by a solemn decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Johnson and McIntosh, im 8 Whea- 
ton’s Reports, p. 543, already cited, for another purpose. The 
Court declares, in pages 572, 575, 587, that discovery was the 
original foundation of titles to land on the American conti- 
nent, as between the different European nations, by whom con- 
quests and settlements had been made upon wu. That ‘the 
United States have unequivocally acceded to that great and 
broad rule by which its civilized inhabitants now hold this coun- 
try.” That “while the different nations of Europe respected 
the right of the natives, as occupants, they asserted the ultimate 
dominion to be in themselves, and claimed and exercised, as a 
consequence of this ultimate dominion, a power to grant the 
soil, while yet in the possession of the natives :” that “ these 
grants have been understood by all, to convey a title to the 
grantees, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy ;” that 
“the history of America, from its discovery to the present day, 
proves the universal recognition of these principles :” that “it 
has never been doubted that either the United States, or the 
several States, had a clear title to all the lands within the boun- 
dary lines, described in the treaty, subject only to the Indian 
right of occupancy.” Opinions, the same as the foregoing, were 
expressed by our commissioners when negotiating the Treaty of 
Ghent.* “The recognition of a boundary,” say the commis- 
sioners, “gives up to the nation in whose behalf it is made, 
all the Indian tribes and countries within that boundary. It 
was on this principle, that the undersigned have confidently re- 
lied on the treaty of 1783, which fixes and recognizes the boun- 
daries of the United States, without making any reservation re- 
specting the Indian tribes.’’+ 

‘It might be urged, that it is useless to investigate whether 
the Indians are or are not independent nations, because admit- 
ting them not to be so, and that treaties could not be made with 
them, yet agreements or compacts might. But this is very far 
from an unimportant inquiry. If the United States can make 


* See American State Papers, v. ix. pp. 389, 425. t Ibid. p. 424. 
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a treaty with the Indians, the treaty becomes ‘the supreme law 
of the land ;” if they cannot, the treaty 1s a dead letter. By 
the third section of the fourth article of the Constitution, Congress 
is authorized “to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States.”’ From what we have stated, it is evi- 
dent that all the land in the occupation of Indians, not within a 
State, is territory belonging to the United States. Without 
making treaties with the Indians resident upon that territory, 
the same obiects may be obtained, by Congress entering into 
such compacts or agreements with them, as policy or justice 
may require. It is material to ascertain the source from whence 
a constitutional power is deduced, although the same effects 
and consequences might foliow, in a particular case, from more 
than one power in the Constitution: we can then better distin- 
guish between use and abuse. But the effects and consequences 
would not be the same, whether the power to negotiate with 
Indians be derived from the sixth article of the Constitution, or 
from the third section of its fourth article. Under the sixth 
article, a general power might be claimed to negotiate with the 
Indian tribes ; whereas, the power granted in the third section 
of the fourth article, is limited to the ‘territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” Having shewn that the thir- 
teen States which subscribed to the Articles of Confederation, 
(for we refrain altogether from entering into any examination 
of the rights of the other States) retained the fee-simple in and 
the jurisdiction over the Indian lands within their boundaries, 
these lands cannot be comprehended within the territorial limits 
of the United States. Congress, therefore, can make no com- 
pact relating to them, that power being exclusively vested in 
the State within which the lands are contained. By recurring 
to the Constitution, we shall perceive, that in it the distinction 
between the meaning of treaties and other compacts is plainly 
drawn. According to the tenth section of the first article, ‘‘ no 
State shall enter into any treaty,” &c.; this prohibits a State 
from making treaties with foreign nations, not from entering 
into compacts with them, or with a sister State. To prevent 
these acts, a further provision was requisite. In the second 
clause of the same section, it is, therefore, added, that no State 
shall ‘enter into any agreement or compact with another State, 
or with a foreign power,” not interdicting the States from any 
compacts with those who reside within their limits and juris- 
diction. 

The Report relies upon precedents to sustain the general 
powers of the Federal Government to conclude Indian treaties. 
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‘‘ By the Articles of Confederation,* Congress had the exclusive 
power of making treaties; at that time, and it is believed, at 
all times, the only mode, in a state of peace, in which the re- 
lations with Indian tribes, have been conducted in the United 
States.” This is a mistake: relations with Indian tribes were 
conducted in other modes, as will be seen by the various acts of 
the States, both before and since the adeption of the Consti- 
tution. The State of South-Carolina, in 17%6, passed a law, 
regulating grants, sales and conveyances of land, by the Ca- 
tawba nation of Indians, within her chartered limits.t Vir- 
ginia passed in 1799, the law which we have mentioned. The 
Report itself states, that Georgia entered into a treaty with the 
Indians in the State, adding, that “the right of a State to enter 
into treaties with the Indians, was strenuously resisted by Con- 
gress.”” The evidence of resistance having been made by the 
Congress of the Confederation to any negotiations by a State 
to extinguish the Indian title of occupancy, is, we believe, no 
where to be found. Opposition by the Congress of the Con- 
federation, to a State legislating for Indians, or making con- 
tracts with them, when within its limits, would have been 
utterly at variance, not only with the resolutions of that body 
on the 2d of November, 1782, on the 15th of October, 1783, 
and on the 7th of August, 1786, which have been detailed, but 
with the express provisions of the Confederation itself. Since 
the adoption of the Constitution, we admit, that it has been the 
general practice of the United States to treat with the Indians ; 
but to this there are exceptions. The State of New-York, 
through her own commissioners, without the sanction of the 
United States, extinguished the Indian title to lands within her 
boundaries, on the 12th and on the 22d of September, 1788 ; 
on the 23d of February, 1789; and on the 22d of June, 1790.¢ 
The State of Pennsylvania did the same, on the 9th of January, 
1789.5 On the 17th of March, 1796, New-York passed “ An 
act, supplementary to an act, entitled ‘an act to empower cer- 
tain persons to purchase the claims of the Indians to certain 
lands in this colony.’” We are not now possessed of the 
means of making further researches, and, therefore, cannot 
refer to the proceedings and acts of other States, although we 
recollect having met with them. We have never understood, 
that the Federal Government interposed any obstacles, or re- 
monstrated against the proceedings which we have noticed. 
The States, by the laws which we have cited, manifested their 


* Report, p. 13. t Brev. Dig. Laws, 8. C. v. i. p. 412. 
t Indian Treaties and Laws, p. 18-24. § Laws of Pennsylvania, v. ii. p. 124. 
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conviction, that the lands within their boundaries, were subject 
to their interference and control. Had every negotiation with 
Indian tribes, since the commencement of the Federal Consti- 
tution, been conducted by treaties, between them and the 
United States, the precedents, without constitutional power, 
would have conferred no constitutional right. The deliberate 
acts of the government are to be respected ; prima facie, they 
are to be received as legitimate : nevertheless, if upon investi- 
gation, they are found to be otherwise, we are bound to 
adopt a different rule. A written constitution would be a 
mockery, if precedents, unsanctioned by it, are to have the au- 
thority of law. 

Secondly. The power to regulate commerce with the Indian 
tribes. By the articles of Confederation, Congress had the power 
‘of regulating and managing all affairs with the Indians, not 
members of any of the States, provided, that the legislative right 
of any State, within tts own limits, be not infringed or violated.” 
To Congress, the Federal Constitution has committed the regu- 
lation of *‘commerce with the Indian tribes,” without the limi- 
tations contained in the Confederation ; but it has not given to 
Congress the power of “‘ managing all affairs with the Indians ;” 
if it had, these words, without any restriction, would have pre- 
cluded the States, even within their boundaries, from every 
species of legislation connected with the Indians. The Con- 
stitution giving to Congress no other power than to regulate 
commerce with the Indians, all other transactions with them, 
are left to the States, as they had previously been. Upon pre- 
cisely the same principle, that the exclusive power ‘to regulate 
commerce” with the Indians, is vested in Congress, is the power 
‘“to manage all other affairs’’ with them, vested in the States : 
the power ‘“‘to regulate commerce” with the Indians, is not in 
the States, because it has been taken away: the power “to 
manage all affairs” with the {udians, remains to the States be- 
cause it has not been taken away. If then the extinguishment 
of the Indian right of occupancy, be not a regulation of com- 
merce, the States are now as fully authorized to extinguish that 
right as they ever were. Congress has the same power to regu- 
late commerce among the States, as it has with the Indian 
tribes. In exercising it, could Congress prescribe the manner 
in which a special occupancy, or a lease for life, or a term for 
years, in the several States, should be surrendered? Would 
not the claim of an exclusive right to extinguish the occupancy 
of the Indians, when the fee-simple and the jurisdiction were in 
a State, be as obviously a usurpation of power, as to legislate for 
a State, in the conveying or surrendering of titles to real pro- 
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perty, within its limits? To contend that Congress, under a 
power to regulate commerce, can extinguish the Indian right 
of occupancy, scems to us to be so illogical and contradictory, 
that we shall abstain from any further remarks upon it. 

Thirdly. Power to declare war. As it strikes us that a power to 
declare war, and to extinguish the right of Indian occupancy to 
lands within a State, have no rational connexion with each 
other ; and as it has, nevertheless, been elaborately, argued in 
the Report, that the latter is included within the former, we will 
avail ourselves of the occasion to express our opinion upon the 
questio verata of constitutional construction. 

Political writers and statesmen, who have discussed this topic, 
have usually been divided into two classes, the one advocating 
a liberal, the other a strict construction of federal powers. We 
consider both to be in error, and that their error arises from 
confounding together what are so different in their nature and 
operation, as a statute and the Constitution, and applying to the 
Constitution those general rules which govern courts of justice 
in their construction of statutes. By construing a statute libe- 
rally, an inference is often drawn from it, not only beyond what 
its words import, but beyond the contemplation of those by 
whom it was enacted. By construing a statute strictly, although 
its intention be expressed with a clearness not to be mistaken, 
yet being capable by verbal criticism, of receiving another, and, 
perhaps, a more literal meaning, the sense is sacrificed to the 
rule, and the object of the law is defeated. The mere state- 
ment of the effects produced by these rules of construction, will 
satisfy us, that neither of them ought to be our guide. The 
structure of our Constitution is novel and complicated : the dif- 
ference between it and the ancient and modern political leagues 
and confederacies, is so great in many essential respects, that 
we can derive little from their histories to aid us, either by way 
of example or illustration. In returning to a state of peace 
from a long and exhausting war, our citizens were exposed to 
sufferings and privations, scarcely inferior to those which they 
had endured during the revolutionary struggle. Individuals 
were oppressed with debt—property had depreciated—metallic 
money had disappeared—no sound circulating medium supplied 
its place—commerce and agriculture were languishing—rival 
interests and jealousies distracted the States—the natural re- 
sources of the country were undeveloped. The Government 
was feeble: it could enact no general commercial regulations 
from the want of power—could make no provision for its neces- 
sary expenditures or the payment of the publie debt, from an 
inability to obtain revenue—could command no respect abroad, 
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from the prevalence of conflicting counsels at home. In the 
midst of these embarrassments, the Convention was held at 
Philadelphia, which framed the present Constitution, and the 
powers which it contains were given to remedy the evils exist- 
ing, when it was formed. Being established for certain pur- 
poses by the people of the several States who then had, and 
who still have State Legislatures, those purposes were expressed, 
and the powers necessary to accomplish them were specially 
enumerated. These powers are, generally, to be exercised on 
external objects, as war, diplomatic intercourse, and foreign 
commerce. What concerns the lives, liberties, and property 
of the people, and their internal order, improvement and econ- 
omy, are included within the province of the Legislatures of the 
States. This distinction marks the prominent boundaries 
between Federal and State jurisdiction, although, in some 
instances, it has been departed from, where it was judged 
expedient that some powers, more properly of a municipal 
description, should Le exclusively vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment, or concurrently in it and the States. To effect the ob- 
jects of the Constitution, the powers which it gives, are speci- 
fied: to carry them into execution, sometimes the means are 
expressed, but as this has frequently been omitted, in a sepa- 
rate paragraph, the Legislature is authorized ‘‘to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper,” for that purpose. 
Such being the character of the Constitution, we know but one 
sound practical rule for its construction—the intention of its 
framers, to be collected from the nature of the instrument, and 
the words used to convey its meaning, according to their ordi- 
nary acceptation. As it was designed, that only certain powers 
should be conferred upon the General Government, they ought 
to be strictly construed—not ia the sense of that term which we 
have adverted to and censured—not with the subtleties of ver- 
bal criticism and scholastic refinement—but as they would be 
understood by an individual of good sense and integrity, so that no 
addition should be made to the quantity or kind of power given, 
or because a great power had been granted, therefore, to annex 
to it another, inferior in degree. All the powers intended to be 
granted, having been agreed upon, they could, therefore, be 
enumerated ; the means by which they were to be executed, 
could not be enumerated, because they could not be previously 
ascertained: they must depend upon the internal situation and 
resources of the country—upon the relations in which foreign 
nations stand towards it, and towards each other, and upon an 
infinity of contingencies not to be anticipated by human sagacity. 
VOL. II1.—NO. 4. 
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perty, within its limits? To contend that Congress, under a 
power to regulate commerce, can extinguish the Indian right 
of occupancy, scems to us to be so illogical and contradictory, 
that we shall abstain from any further remarks upon it. 

Thirdly. Power to declare war. As it strikes us that a power to 
declare war, and to extinguish the right of Indian occupancy to 
lands within a State, have no rational connexion with each 
other ; and as it has, nevertheless, been elaborately argued in 
the Report, that the latter is included within the former, we will 
avail ourselves of the occasion to express our opinion upon the 
questio vexata of constitutional construction. 

Political writers and statesmen, who have discussed this topic, 
have usually been divided into two classes, the one advocating 
a liberal, the other a strict construction of federal powers. We 
consider both to be in error, and that their error arises from 
confounding together what are so different in their nature and 
operation, as a statute and the Constitution, and applying to the 
Constitution those general rules which govern courts of justice 
in their construction of statutes. By construing a statute libe- 
rally, an inference is often drawn from it, not only beyond what 
its words import, but beyond the contemplation of those by 
whom it was enacted. By construing a statute strictly, although 
its intention be expressed with a clearness not to be mistaken, 
yet being capable by verbal criticism, of receiving another, and, 

rhaps, a more literal meaning, the sense is sacrificed to the 
rule, and the object of the law is defeated. The mere state- 
ment of the effects produced by these rules of construction, will 
satisfy us, that neither of them ought to be our guide. The 
structure of our Constitution is novel and complicated : the dif- 
ference between it and the ancient and modern political leagues 
and confederacies, is so great in many essential respects, that 
we can derive little from their histories to aid us, either by way 
of example or illustration. In returning to a state of peace 
from a long and exhausting war, our citizens were exposed to 
sufferings and privations, scarcely inferior to those which they 
had endured during the revolutionary struggle. Individuals 
were oppressed with debt—property had depreciated—metallic 
money had disappeared—no sound circulating medium supplied 
its place—commerce and agriculture were languishing—rival 
interests and jealousies distracted the States—the natural re- 
sources of the country were undeveloped. The Government 
was feeble: it could enact no general commercial regulations 
from the want of power—could make no provision for its neces- 
sary expenditures or the payment of the publie debt, from an 
inability to obtain revenue—could command no respect abroad, 


_ 
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_ States. This distinction marks the prominent boundaries 
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from the prevalence of conflicting counsels at home. In the 
midst of these embarrassments, the Convention was held at 
Philadelphia, which framed the present Constitution, and the 
powers which it contains were given to remedy the evils exist- 
ing, when it was formed. Being established for certain pur- 
poses by the people of the several States who then hac, aud 
who still have State Legislatures, those purposes were expressed, 
and the powers necessary to accomplish them were specially 
enumerated. These powers are, generally, to be exercised on 
external objects, as war, diplomatic intercourse, and foreign 
commerce. What concerns the lives, liberties, and property 
of the people, and their internal order, improvement and econ- 
omy, are included within the province of the Legislatures of the 


between Federal and State jurisdiction, although, in some 
instances, it has been departed from, where it was judged 
expedient that some powers, more properly of a municipal 
description, should be exclusively vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment, or concurrently in it and the States. To effect the ob- 
jects of the Constitution, the powers which it gives, are speci- 
fied: to carry them into execution, sometimes the means are 
expressed, but as this has frequently been omitted, in a sepa- 
rate paragraph, the Legislature is authorized ‘to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper,” for that purpose. 
Such being the character of the Constitution, we know but one 
sound practical rule for its construction—the intention of its 
framers, to be collected from the nature of the instrument, and 
the words used to convey its meaning, according to their ordi- 
nary acceptation. As it was designed, that only certain powers 
should be conferred upon the General Government, they ought 
to be strictly construed—not tn the sense of that term which we 
have adverted to and censured—not with the subtleties of ver- 
bal criticism and scholastic refinement—but as they would be 
understood by an individual of good sense and integrity, so that no 
addition should be made to the quantity or kind of power given, 
or because a great power had been granted, therefore, to annex 
to it another, inferior in degree. All the powers intended to be 
granted, having been agreed upon, they could, therefore, be 
enumerated ; the means by which they were to be executed, 
could not be enumerated, because they could not be previously 
ascertained: they must depend upon the internal situation and 
resources of the country—upon the relations m which foreign 
nations stand towards it, and towards each other, and upon an 
infinity of contingencies not to be anticipated by human sagacity. 
VOL. I1.—NO. 4. 71 
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which would more or less enter into the expediency of measures 
to be adopted. We should, nevertheless, not say, that the 
means for the execution of powers should be literally construed, 
according to the import of that word, as already commented 
upon by us. Although conscious that we are about to express 
an opinion, which has by many been criticised and condemned, 
yet, after long and serious deliberation, we can conceive no 
better rule to direct the judgment in deciding upgn the means 
to be used in the execution of a power, than that which is con- 
tained in the following passage of the case of McCulloch and 
the State of Maryland :—* Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution,” (by which we understand, 
let the power be enumerated) “ and all means which are ap- 
propriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not 
prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, are constitutional.’”’ This rule will, doubtless, leave 
open a wide tield for argument ; but can any substitute for it so 
unexceptionable, be suggested? It has, we are aware, been 
insisted, that enly those means which are strictly necessary shall 
be employed. It will not be denied, that the means to effect 
an object, must often be various: if various, a choice must be 
exercised among them ; ; in exercising this choice, would not 
opinions differ as much in determining which of them was that 
which was strictly necessary, or which of them was the most 
strictly necessary, as in selecting that which was the most appro- 
priate, and best adapted to the end? If the rule is to be that 


the means strictly necessary, must be adopted, is it intended, . 
that the rule shall govern, when by adhering to it, the object of 


the power cannot be obtained? We feel no hesitation in answer- 
ing, that it is not; for the absurdity is not to be imagined, that 
the Constitution has given a power which cannot be executed. 
What then must be the rule? To take that mean, which de- 
parting us little as possible from strict construction, will accom- 
plish the object of the power, when strict construction will not. Soe 
far, we are confident, that the most rigid constructionist will go 
with us; and with the same confidence, we undertake to assert, 
that he will admit, that the power may be accomplished by the 
means, not partially but entirely, not defectively but benefici- 
ally, otherwise an equally absurd consequence would follow, 
that the Constitution has given a power which cannot be other- 
wise than imperfectly executed. In accord then with those 
from whom we apparently differ, so far as to agree with them, 
that no wider latitude is to be allowed in executing a power, 
than is necessary for its perfect accomplishment, we ask either 


_ them, or the most subtle logician who ever framed a syllogism, 
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to point out, inintelligible language, the distinction between this 
proposition, and the one which we have submitted—that the 
“ means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to the 
end, which are not prohibited, but consist with the letter and spt- 
rit of the Constitution, are constitutional.” Were it possible 
to discriminate between the rule which we recognize and that 
which is supposed to be in opposition to it, we should contend 
that our opponents, in arguing that the means to an end must 
be strictly necessary, depart more from the text of the Constitu- 
tion than we do. The words of the Constitution are not ‘ strictly 
necessary,” but ‘necessary and proper ;” and is not a law “ neces- 
sary and proper,” or what is tantamount—appropriate, which, 
under the limitation we have stated, carries a power into execu- 
tion? and if a law “ strictly necessary” would not carry a grant- 
ed power into execution, could it, without an evidert solicism, be 
termed a “necessary and proper law?” Extremes meet: by re- 
stricting the exercise of means so rigidly, as to prevent their full 
and useful operation, we as palpably violate the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, as by pursuing a diametrically opposite 
course. In the one case, Congress would be guilty of rendering — 
nugatory a power which the people had granted for their own 
benefit, and thus paralyzing their will: in the other, it would be 
guilty of usurping a power which had never been granted. Let 
us illustrate, by a single example, the consequences result- 
ing from what is called a ‘strictly necessary” execution of 
a power, and its execution pursuant to the rule which we 
contend for. By those who permit only the strict execution of 
a power, the right to construct military roads, in time of peace 
is denied, although conceded to be allowable fagrante bello. If 
military roads can legitimately be made at all, it must be, be- 
causethey are a proper means of carrying on war ; and forthe 
transportation of men, arms, provisions, &c., it would not be 
questioned, that they are so necessary, that, without them, war 
could not be waged, otherwise than disadvantageously, and, that 
its operations, from the want of them, would sometimes be to- 
tally frustrated: we apprehend also, that all this is admitted by 
the admission, that military roads may be constructed during 
war ; and yet because they are not useful in time of peace, they 
shall, therefore, by the canons of strict construction, be delayed 
until the commencement of hostilities, when, frequently, it would 
be impracticable to construct them, and when, frequently, if 
constructed, they would not be finished, until too late to answer 
the purposes for which they were designed. By so construing 
the power, as to perfect military roads, in time of peace, they will 
effect the objects contemplated by them; and no greater power 
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ts assumed in constructing them in peace than in war, a mere dis- 
cretion is exercised in selecting the fittest period and opp:rtunity 
for the execution of the work. By which of these modes are the 
spirit and true meaniug of the Constitution best effectuated ?— 
We are no advocates for discretion m governments; but to a 
certain extent, it is unavoidable. They who require the strict- 
esi Jimitation upon the means to be used in the execution of a 
power, will admit that these means cannot be specified, but that 
the Legislature must direct them. Shall we not be as utterly 
incompetent to devise a rule for the regulation of discretion so 
controlled, as if it were not limited within such narrow bounds ? 
Our protection against arbitrary legislation (so far as a written 
instrument can afford protection) must be drawn from another 
source—the enumeration of powers in the Constitution. The 
test by which to try whether a law be constitutional, is the power 
from which it emanates. ‘To be constitutional, it must be de- 
rived from some enumerated power, and clearly come within its 
scope and meaning. In construing a power, all discretion is ex- 
cluded. If it exist, it must be authorized by the Uitera seripta 
of the instrument, which being a special grant for special pur- 
poses, admits no latitude of construction. This is the doctrine 
of the Supreme Court, to which a too rigid interpretation of 
constitutional power has never been attributed, although the 
opposite charge has not unfrequently been alleged against it. 


“ The government is acknowledged by all to be one of enumerated 
powers. The principle that it can exercise only the powers granted to 
it, would seem too apparent to have required to be enforced by all those 
arguments which its enlightened friends, while it was depending before 
the people, found it necessary to urge.”’* 

“We admit as all must admit, that the powers of the govern- 
ment are limited, and that its limits are not to be transcended. But 
we think the sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the 
National Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means by which 
the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable 
that body to perform the high duties assigned to it, in the manner most 
beneficial to the people.”’t 


Suppose a law to be passed, the constitutionality of which is ques- 
tioned. To shew its unconstitutionality, we would examine the 
Constitution carefully, and if it prohibited the power exercised 
by the law, or contained no power warranting it, we should pro- 
nounce it to be unconstitutional. But if we could trace up the 
law to a subsisting power, and find it to be a mean to effect 
that power, although one more appropriate might be conceived, 


* M’Culloch and the State of Maryland: 4 Wheat. Rep. p.405. — t Ib. p. 401. 
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the question then involved would be one of expediency or utility, 
and if that is not to be solved by the Legislature, it would cease to be 
a Legislature, it could be stripped of its essential and characteris- 
tic attributes. If the Judiciary would decide upon the degree of dis- 
cretion, which Congress can exercise in its means to carry an enu- 
merated power into execution, the Judiciary, not Congress, would 
be the Legislature ; and is it advisable that this power should be 
exercised by the Judiciary rather than by the Representatives of 
the people? To susiain our position, we will advert to the 
grounds upon which some acts of Congress have been judiciaily ik 
declared to be, and upon which others never brought before the Bit 
Judiciary, are believed to be unconstitutional. In the Judiciary Ang 
act of 1789, authority was given to the Supreme Court to issue a 
writs of mandamus to public officers. That tribunal pronounced iad 
this part of the law to be unconstitutional, because it conveyed tol 
original jurisdiction to the Supreme Court, in a case, where, by the i 
Constitution, it could only exercise appellate jurisdiction. In 1792, @ 
an act was passed ‘to regulate,” among other things, “ the 
claims of invalid pensioners,” and imposing certain duties upon 
the Federal Courts: the act, so far as related to those duties, 
was declared to be unconstitutional, as they formed no part of 
any power, vested by the Constitution in the Courts of the United 
States. 'The President was authorized, under an act passed on 
the 22d of June, 179%, to appoint officers to such volunteer corps 
as should be raised in pursuance of an act passed on the 28th of 
May, preceding. The services of a corps of volunteers are ap- 
propriate means to carry on a war—bemg a military body, it 
must be organized—oflicers are necessary for its organization, 
they must therefore be appointed. According to the strictest 
construction, such a corps was a means to a lawful end: we 
think, nevertheless, that the power vested in the President was 
unconstitutional. ‘The Constitution recognizes but two species 
of military force, the troops of the United States and the militia 
3 of the States: these volunteer corps were not troops of the United 
“States, they were consequently militia; and under the Constitu- 

tion, the power of appointing the officers of their militia, is re- 
served to the States. What has been usually termed the Alien 

Law, passed in 1798, empowered the President to order all such 

aliens (even alien friends) as he should judge dangerous to the 

peace and safety of the Union, to depart from its limits within a 

certain time ; and in case of their disobedience, they were liable 

on conviction, to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding three 
years. ‘The general voice of the nation has pronounced this 

law to be unconstitutional, because it was not founded any 
power delegated to the Federal Government. ‘Phe Sedition Law, 


? 
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passed in 1798, is regarded by the great majority of the people 
to have been a violation of the Constitution, not because it was 
an improper mean to accomplish its object, but because it was 
repugnant to the first article of the amendments to the Constitution. 

A law has recently been passed, imposing duties on imports, 
which is also believed by no inconsiderable portion of the com- 
munity to be unconstitutional. By those who advocated it, and 
by whose votes it became a law, it was alleged to be authorized 
by the power “‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States.” As a measure of revenue, it neither 
was nor could have been supported, its purpose being to exclude 
foreign imports, upon which duties are paid, for the encourage- 
ment of American manufactures, upon which duties are not paid. 
In judging then of the validity of this law, the question is, whe- 
ther a power to regulate commerce, sanctions the passing of an 
act imposing duties to exclude foreign imports for the encour- 
agement of American manufactures? or, in other words, whe- 
ther a law, exclusively for the regulation of manufactures is a law 
for the regulation of commerce? ‘The statement of this question 
would seem to involve its answer. Can a power intended for 
one object, authorized by the Constitution, be applied to another 
which it has not authorized? If it can, the Constitution is un- 
limited in its action, and our citizens live under a despotism, not 
the more grateful for having been created by themselves. Are 
not commerce and manufactures as distinct as navigation and 
agriculture? Being so, is it not absurd to claim the power of 
regulating manufactures under a power to regulate commerce? 
If the power can be sustained, where is the control of enume- 
rated powers? What has been said in Congress may be re- 
peated, that the connexion between commerce and manufactures 
is so intimate that it cannot be severed ; and, that by legislating 
for the one we advance the prosperity of the other. Granted ; 
but has power been given to Congress to regulate what is not 
committed to it, in order to execute that which is? If this reason- 
ing is to prevail, how are we to save from its grasp the exercise 
of universal legislation? Agriculture, colonies, capital, machi- 
nery, the wages of labour, the profits of stock, the rents of land, 
the facility of purchasing real property, the punctual perform- 
ance of contracts, the preservation of internal order, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the manner in which the industry of indivi- 
duals is conducted, the arts and the sciences, are all intimately 
connected with commerce: could Congress then, having the 
power to regulate commerce, embrace all these subjects within 
it? It unquestionably could, if having a power for one purpose 
it could extend that power to whatever might be intimately con- 
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nected with it, even though they were substantive and distinct 
interests? It is scarcely possible to imagine any scientific or 
Jucrative pursuit of human industry, which is not more or less 
connected with commerce. ‘To avoid this general absorption 
into the federal vortex, we must construe the powers of Congress 
rationally, and restrict their operation to what was intended by 
the creators of the Constitution, conformably with the words which 
they have used to convey their meaning. Their intention was, 
that the powers which they gave should be definite and specific : 
the power to regulate commerce is definitely and specifically 
given: whatever comes within the regulation of commerce, Con- 
gress can regulate: to encourage manufactures, is not a regula- 
tion of commerce, therefore under that power Congress can enact 
no law for the encouragement of manufactures. We do not con- 
tend, as some do, that Congress, under a power to regulate com- 
merce, cannot lay duties upon imports, otherwise than for revenue. 
We admit, for such is our conviction, that in the exercise of the 
power to raise revenue, it may lay countervailing or retaliatory 
duties upon imported manufactures or other articles, to neutral- 
ize or procure the repeal of foreign laws conceived to be injurious 
to our commerce, although the consequence should be a diminu- 
tion of the revenue; but these duties to be constitutional, must 
be laid for the regulation of commerce, not for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures or of agriculture. A power to regulate 
commerce has been confided to Congress, but not to regulate ma- 
nufactures or agriculture. It can with no more propriety inter- 
fere with them than it can with our systems of education or our 
poor laws. Congress, it has been said, is empowered “to lay 
and collect taxes, &c.”’ to execute any of the powers contained 
in the Constitution: this is incontrovertible ; but the law of 
which we complain was not passed by the authority of this power, 
the arguments of its advocates and its contents prove the re- 
verse: it was intended ¢o reduce the revenue for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. Had it been introduced as an act for revenue, it 
would have been rejected. The state of the nation did not re- 
quire an augmentation of its finances: a majority of Congress 
would not have taxed the people, when the public income was 
adequate to all the public exigencies. If revenue had been the 
object, the duties would have been diminished, not increased ; 
for the increase of duties, in some cases diminished, and in 
others excluded importations, so as to render the amount to be 
collected from the customs, less than it would have been, under 
the laws previously in force. We view the law according to its 
declared intent and meaning, and aver, that it is unconstitu- 
tional, upon the very ground upon which it was proposed and 
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carried. The circumstance of our not being able to substanti- 
ate this assertion before a court of justice does not affect the 
principle upon which we rely. Congress being authorized to 
levy and to fix the rate of duties upon imports, a Court cannot 
receive evidence to identify the power under which duties are im- 
posed. But our argument is, there is no power in the Constitution 
which the law is a means to carry into execution. The eighth 
clause of the first Article of the Constitution, declares, ‘‘ that 
Congress shall have power to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries.”” Should a law be passed, reciting totidem verbis, 
that, exclusively, under this power, books, instruments and ma- 
chinery imported by authors and inventors should be exempt 
from duties, could it be doubted, that it would, if brought before 
the Judiciary, be set aside as inconsistent with and contradicting 
the power upon which it was expressed to be founded? and yet 
Congress can, constitutionally, exempt imported books, instru- 
ments and machinery from the payment of duties. 

To resumethethread vf ourargument. If ameanto executea 

wer must be plain, and adapted to the end, can a power to ex- 
tinguish the Indian title to lands within a State, be a mean to ex- 
ecute a power to declare war? If this power be claimed it must 
be upon the ground, that such negociations between the States 
and the Indians would have a tendency to excite hostilities. It 
is difficult to conceive the extent of this pretention. With as 
much propriety could it be said, that when Great Britain was 
engaged in a maritime war, Congress might interdict our mer- 
chants from navigating the ocean, because our sailors would be 
pressed into ber service; and, that the United States, in that 
event, would declare war for the protection of her citizens. Are 
not the inhabitants of a State as much interested in preserving 
peace with the Indians as the Federal Government is? In a 
contest with them, would not the State, in which they live, be 
peculiarly exposed to the horrors of their savage warfare? Isa 
State to be supposed more likely than the United States to com- 
mit infractions of moral right? An oppressive commercial in- 
tercourse between the Indians and the citizens of a State, it 
would seem, from the Constitution, was to be apprehended : im- 
proper attempts by a State to obtain possession of the soil of 
the Indians were not apprehended. An irregular commerce 
with Indian tribes in a State, would be the act of individuals : 
the extinguishment of Indian title could only be effected by the 
State in its sovereign capacity. To guard against abuse in the 
one case, a direct power was given to Congress: in the other, 
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abuse not being contemplated, no provision was made against 
it. The restrictions which the Constitution has laid upon States 
to prevent them from hazarding the peace of the Union, are 
specified: they are, that ‘no State shall grant letters of marque 
and reprisal ;” or “without the consent of Congress, keep troops 
or ships of war, in time of peace; enter into any agreement or 
compact with a foreign power; or engage in war, unless ac tually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” 
Expressio unius exclusio est alterius. The enumeration of these 
acts from which the States are interdicted, as having a tendency 
to occasion war, excludes the inference that any others are com- 
prehended which are not enumerated. Congress is authorized 
to suppress insurrections. If, under the power to declare war, 
it can prevent a State from legislating upon the subject of In- 
dian occupancy, might it not prohibit the States in which slavery 
exists, from passing laws against emancipation, or any other 
Jaws which might be deemed harsh, as they would have a ten- 
dency to stir up insurrections? The master, it might be said, 
has an absolute property in his slave, with which Congress could 
not intermeddle. We have, we trust, established, that a State 
has the fee-simple in, and the jurisdiction over Indian lands 
within its boundaries, an interference therefore so as to destroy 
or impair its full enjoyment of these rights, would be as much 
an invasion of the rights of property, as to prohibit a State from 
passing such laws concerning its slaves, as it might consider to 
be expedient. The Articles of Confederation gave to Congress 
the sole power to declare war, and yet no instance can be cited 
in which the Congress of the Confederation entered into any 
treaty or compact to extinguish the Indian occupancy in the 
States, or attempted to prevent the States from exercising over 
it their jurisdiction. 

An argument, adverse to the rights of Georgia, appears in the 
following passages of the Report, to be founded upon the con- 
duct of that State, and the declarations of her citizens in official 
situations :— 


“Tt is not known to the committee, that until recently, either Geor- 
gia, or any other State, has, since the adoption of the Constitution, exer- 
cised or claimed the right to treat with independent tribes of Indians, 
except by authority and consent of the United States, or has exercised 
any act of legislation over them, or claimed to do any act or thing for- 
bidden by the law of 1802. The committee believe that the State of 
Georgia has not only acquiesced, until lately, in this course of legisla- 
tion; but, that her intelligent and prominent citizens have given it their 
express sanction. In the talk of Messrs. Meriwether and Campbell to 
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the Cherokees in 1823, these gentlemen say ‘the sovereignty of the 
country which you occupy’ (a considerable portion of which was in the 
State of Georgia) ‘1s in the United States alone, no State or foreign 

wer can enter into a treaty or compact with you. These privileges 
ie passed away, and your intercourse is restricted exclusively to the 
United States.’ “In a letter dated March 10, 1824, addressed by the 
Georgia delegation of Senators and Representatives to the Secretary of 
War, the committee understand the delegation to say, that the Chero- 
kees are ‘to be received as other Indians, as persons suffered to reside 
within the territorial limits of the United States, and subject to every 
restraint, which the policy and power of the General Government re- 
quire to be imposed on them, for the interest of the Union, the interest 
of a particular State, and their own preservation.’ “ From these cousi- 
derations, the committee are brought to the conclusion, that the pro- 
perty in, and the jurisdiction over the lands occupied by the Creeks in 
the State of Georgia, are not exclusively possessed by that State, but are 
subject to the rights guaranteed to the Creeks, or reserved to the United 
States, by the Constitution of the United States; by the compact of 
1802; by the provisions of law, or by treaty.” 


We do not propose in this article to discuss the merits of the 
controversy between the United States and Georgia, under what 
has been called “the treaty of the Indian Springs,” concluded 
between the United States and the Creeks, on the 12th Febru- 
ary, 1825. That the State of Georgia, and the States gene- 
rally, have, for some time past, acquiesced in the claim of the 
United States to extinguish the Indian occupancy, whether of 
lands within or without the limits of a State, we admit. We 
also admit, that this general acquiescence furnishes a strong 
presumption of its correctness, although, by no means, estab- 
lishing the principle. From the year 1798, until the trial in 
1824, of the case of Gibbons and Ogden, the States of New- 
York, of Jersey, of Connecticut, and probably all the States, 
believed that the State of New-York had the right (and if she 
had the right it was common to all the States) to grant to indi- 
viduals, for a term of years, the exclusive navigation of the wa- 
ters within the jurisdiction of that State, with boats impelled by 
fire or steam; and yet the grant to the assignees of Messrs. 
Fulton and Livingston, has been set aside by the Supreme 


-Court. The State of Georgia, as we learn from the highest 


official documents, now asserts the right to extinguish the Indian 
title within her limits, which she formerly supposed to be in the 
United States; and the question to be solved, is, not what may 
have been the opinion of Georgia, and of the several States, but 
whether the power be vested in the United States. There is 
no statute of limitations against the rights of a State: they can- 
not be barred by non user or by acquiescence: they remain un- 
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impaired, and not only may, but ought to be resumed, if, when- 
ever they are established by more ample inquiry, Georgia be 
entitled to them. If Georgia have the exclusive right to extin- 
guish Indian occupancy, within her territories, could she dele- 
gate it without infringing her own Constitution? Could she 
delegate it, the United States could not accept it; because they 
can exercise no power which is not granted to them in the Con- 
stitution; and the Constitution does not authorize them to ex- 
ercise a power conferred upon them by a State. Whether this 
right be in the United States, or in Georgia, has never been 
directly determined, either by the Supreme Court or by Con- 
gress : itis, therefore, open for discussion, and is in principle, as 
untrammelled, as if an instance had never existed of its having 
been acted upon by the United States. 

The Report of the Committee, without being considered, was 
laid upon the table, together with a substitute, at variance with 
its reasonings and conclusions, offered by a dissenting member 
of the committee. It is to be regretted that this course (arising 
from want of time) was pursued, as the report and substitute 
presented an occasion for obtaining the decision of Congress 
upon several important and novel questions, which, doubtless, 
would have had a powerful influence in terminating an embar- 
rassing difference between a sister State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The inquiry remaining for our consideration is, in what man- 
ner is the question now pending between the United States and 
Georgia, to be decided? No American, who has at heart the 
peace and the happiness of his country, however he may be 
under the influence of pride, or prejudice, or passion, can con- 
template without painful solicitude the progress of this contro- 
versy ; or forbear most fervently to desire, that it may eventu- 
ate in calming the excitement which agitates a neighbouring 
State, and contributing to the stability of our free institutions. 
We are ourselves, neither the advocates of state rights, or of 
federa] powers, as these terms are usually understood, in opposi- 
tion to each other. Our wishes are, that both may be main- 
tained unimpaired. We conceive that the permanence of the 
federation, and the prosperity of the States, depend upon the 
preservation of both, according to the intentions of the people, 
as expressed in the Constitution. The republic is equally endan- 
gered by the usurpation of power on the part of the States, as of 
the United States. If powers which properly belong to the Union, 
be assumed by the States, the Federal Government will be ren- 
dered incompetent to effect the purposes for which it was cre- 
ated. Ifthe United States should assume powers belonging to they 
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States, or which have not been granted by the people, the sove- 
reignties of the States would be annihilated, and a consolidated 
government, a despotism, would be erected upon their ruins. 
The undue preponderance of either government would destroy 
those relations between them, which must be vigilantly guarded, 
in order to retain them within their proper spheres. It is not 
now to be debated, whether the Constitution of the United 
States could not have been made more perfect ; it was the work 
of humanity, and, therefore, it contains imperfections: of this, 
its framers were not insensible ; but amidst the passions and 
the prejudices and the interests, which so often menaced the 
abortion of their efforts, and which, with difficulty, were recon- 
ciled by mutual compromises and concessions, they rejoiced at 
having effected what they did. They believed that the Consti- 
tution was capable of accomplishing the objects for which the 
Convention had assembled ; and if increasing wealth and popu- 
Jation, and individual happiness, and internal security and pro- 
tection from foreign aggression, be proofs of the correctness of 
their conclusions, they were not mistaken. It is true, that party 
spirit has not been banished from our counsels, , but this is in- 
separable from free institutions: that we have not escaped the 
calamities of war, to be averted by no prudence or forbearance, 
but we passed through them with reputation; that the execution 
of the laws has been opposed, but the resistance was transient, 
and yielded not to the bayonet of the regular, but to the arms 
of the people themselves. We have recently witnessed the dis- 
play of strong dissatisfaction at some of the measures of the 
government, which is charged with the injurious exercise of a 
power, by many believed not to be possessed by it. Neverthe- 
less, summing up the good and the evil which have been our 
Jot, and which is the inevitable portion of our species, the people 
of the United States have reason to hail the great moral and 
political experiment of their Constitution, as one of the proudest 
monuments of enlightened, practical wisdom, which the annals 
of history can furnish. 

When infidelity to their trust is alleged against the adminis- 
trators of the Government, opinions differ as to the organ by 
which the public disapprobation is to be conveyed. Some think 
that the people alone have a right to complain ; others that the 
Legislatures of the States are also entitled to express their sen- 
timents ; but there is a third class which regards a decision of 
the majority of the Senators and Representatives of the United 
States to be final, and to exclude the interference both of the 
people and of the Legislatures of the States. There is, like- 
wise, a want of accordance upon other topics relating to this 
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interesting subject—such as, whether an usurpation of power by 
the General Government, does not, ipso facto, amount to a dis- 
solution of the Union; and if not, whether that state of things 
does not render it an imperious duty upon the people of the 
United States, formally to withdraw from the federal compact. 
It seems to us, that a little reflection upon the political his- 
tory of the country, would be sufficient to convince those of 
their error, who deny the right of the State Legislatures to ex- 
press their disapprobation of the measures of the government. 
The foundation of the American States was laid in their colo- 
nial charters. With the Revolution they ceased to be colonies, 
and became independent States represented in a general Con- 
gress. ‘hat the powers to be exercised hy Congress might be 
ascertained and defined, articles of confederation were entered 
into “between the Sates of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay,” &c. By these articles, “each State retained its sove- 
reignty, freedom and independence, and every power, jurisdic- 
tion and right not expressly delegated to the United States, in 
Congress assembled.” Delegates were to be annually appointed, 
in such manner as the Legislature of each State should direct, 
‘‘with a power reserved to each State, to recall its delegates or 
any of them, and to send others in their stead, for the remain- 
der of the year.” In deciding questions, each State had one 
vote; and in the last of the Artic les of Confederation, it is de- 
clared, “that the Articles of this Confederation shall be invio- 
lably observed by every State.” The Articles of Confederation 
being found by experience to be inefficient, Congress, at the 
suggestion of a majority of the States, resolved that it was ex- 
pedient, that a Convention of delegates appointed by the several 
States, should be held at Philadelphia, to “revise the Articles 
of Confederation, and to report to Congress and the several 
Legislatures, such alterations and provisions therein, as shall, 
when agreed to in Congress, and confirmed by the States, ren- 
der the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of Gov- 
ernment, and the preservation of the Union.” In pursuance of 
this resolution, a Convention, composed of delegates appointed 
by the several States, did meet at Philadelphia, and reported 
the present Constitution. ‘To give it validity, according to the 
original resolution, the assent of the Legislatures of the States 
was requisite: they never directly gave that assent, but sub- 
mitted the Constitution to conventions of the people, by whom 
it was considered and finally ratified. From this brief sketch, 
it is evident, that to every form of government which has pre- 
vailed among us, since the declaration of Independence, the 
States, in their collective capacities—that is, the State Legis- 
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latures representing the people of the States, have been parties. 
The old Congress formed by the pressure of circumstances, was 
the mere temporary organ of the States, and passed its laws 
more in the style of recommendations than of mandates. The 
Confederation was expressly a league between the States : in its 
acts, each State had an equal vote; and no alteration in it 
could be made without the assent of the Legislatures of all the 
States. By the present Constitution, the President of the United 
States cannot be appointed without the intervention of the State 
Legislatures: they elect the United States Senators ; they may 
require Congress to call conventions to amend the Constitution ; 
and amendments ratified by three-fourths of the State Legis- 
Jatures, may become obligatory upon the Union. Being thus 
essential parties to the Constitution, the State Legislatures not 
only have the right, but it would be a duty incumbent upon 
them, whenever they disapproved of federal measures, to ex- 
press their opinions accordingly. The doctrine is recent, that 
the State Legislatures must be silent, when they witness, what 
they regard to be, infractions of the national compact. Mr. 
Hamilton, in The Federalist, says, if the Federal Govern- 
ment should exercise powers not warranted by the Constitution, 
‘*the State Legislatures, whose rights will be invaded by any such 
act, will be ready to mark the innovation, and sound the alarm 
to the people.” In page 251, of the same celebrated work, the 
language is, “the State Governments may be regarded as con- 
stituent and essential parts of the Federal Government; whilst 
the latter is no wise essential to the operation or organization 
of the former.”’ Mr. Rawle, in his Views of the Constitution of the 
United States, when examining the composition of the Federal 
Government, describes it to be ‘‘ a society formed not only out 
of the people of other societies, but in certain parts formed by 
the societies themselves. The State is as much a member of the 
Union, and forms as much a part of the greater society as the people 
themselves.” p. 26. 

That the decision of a majority of Congress is to exclude the 
interference both of the States and of the people, is a position 
so glaringly inconsistent with every notion of a republican gov- 
ernment, that we shall offer a very few remarks upon it. In 
the ordinary and regular administration of affairs, the assertion 
of the right of the majority to bind the people, is a mere truism ; 
but a majority as well as a minority may be a faction; and 
where the Executive or the Legislature is accused of op- 
pression or corruption, to contend that the will of a prevailing 
majority should alone be evidence of the legality of its proceed- 
ings, would render hopeless all possibility of relief: that majo- 
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rity might pass laws perpetuating its own power, and subverting 
every principle of freedom and of the Constitution. We shall 
not, formally, endeavour to confute a proposition deduced from 
the slavish doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance ; 
but we cannot refrain from expressing our surprise that it should 
have found open supporters in the United States. 

Equaily destructive of the stability of our institutions, is the 
contrary opinion, that the dissolution of the Union ought to be 
the necessary consequence of every usurpation of power by the 
Federal Goveruament. Between an abstract right and a prac- 
tical duty, the difference is incalculable. If we strip from our 
contemplation, whatever relates to human actions, and interests 
and affections, and substitute for them a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, it might not be difficult to establish, that the breach of any 
of the stipulations of a national compact, by one party, absolves 
the other from all the obligations which it imposes upon him ; 
but if it operates beneficially; if it answer the purposes for 
which men, desirous of advancing their happiness, enter into 
society, and submit themselves to laws and constitutions, shall 
its destruction be advised, because all its conditions have not 
been observed? The general sentiment entertained of the 
Constitution of the United States is, that it is eminently fitted to 
accomplish the great objects for which it was framed. Are we 
not then interested in its preservation? Is it so simple an un- 
dertaking to digest a wise Constitution? Obvious as the re- 
plies to these inquiries would appear, nevertheless, it has 
repeatedly been asserted, that the exercise by Congress of a 
power, with which, in the judgment of the people of a State, it 
is not clothed by the Constitution, not only justifies a dissolution 
of the Union, but calls upon the people to dissolve it. Let us 
see upon what foundation this principle stands. Sovereignty, 
or the supreme power of making all laws, is differently vested 
in different nations. In Spain and Russia, it is inthe monarch— 
in Great Britain, in the parliament—in the United States, in 
the people. ‘The people of the United States might, therefore, 
establish such a government for themselves, as they thought 
proper. Exercising this power, they have established two gov- 
ernments—one federal, for the United States—the other muni- 
cipal, for each State. 'To the former, they have, principally, 
confided the management of their external interests—to the 
latter, that of their internal. Neither of these governments are 
taken from, or carved out of the other—neither of them are su- 
perior or subordinate. Each is intended to promote different 
ends, for which they are entrusted with appropriate powers; and 
both are equally derived from the same source of authority—the 
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expressed will of the people. Although the people may abolish 
the existing governments, and substitute others for them, yet 
so long as they remain, to the extent of the powers they con- 
tain, they are the law of the land. From the unavoidable am- 
biguity of language, and from the different meaning annexed 
by different minds to the same language, it was to be antici- 
pated, that the Constitution of the United States, whatever 
philological skill might be exercised in the composition of it, 
could not escape contradictory interpretations. ‘To remedy the 
evils which this might produce, by the second section of the first 
article of the Federal Constitution, “the judicial power” is 
extended ‘to all cases in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States,” &c. Ifthen, an 
act of Congtess, or a stipulation in a treaty, be alleged to be 
unconstitutional, it is to be submitted to the Judiciary; if it be 
either prohibited by the Constitution, or be not warranted by 
any of its enumerated powers, it must be pronounced illegiti- 
mate and void: if, on the contrary, it be not prohibited, and be 
warranted by the Constitution, it is legitimate and binding. 

It has, we know, been strenuously contended, that a sove- 
reign State, acknowledging no superior, cannot be controlled 
by the Federal Judiciary : that being sovereign, it must be the 
sole judge whether any of its sovereign and inherent rights have 
been invaded ; and that to permit the Federal Court to decide 
upon any of its sovereign and inherent rights, would be an aban- 
donment of its sovereignty. Should this reasoning prevail, the 
provision of the Constitution which we have cited, would be nuga- 
tory. Where there were no doubts, no questions would arise. 
When questions did arise, the tribunal appointed by the people 
of all the States, to solve them, could not act; but for it, would 
be substituted the separate judgment of any of the twenty-four 
States, according as the sovereignty of one or more of them 
might be supposed to be encroached upon. If this argument 
be tenable, every difference of opinion between the General 
Government and a State, relating to the sovereign right of a 
State, would cause a dissolution of the Union; for a govern- 
ment which cannot enforce its laws, is no longer a government. 
. What is meant by the phraseology ‘“ sovereign and inherent 
state rights,” in contradistinction from any others belonging to 
the people of the States, we do not comprehend. All their 
rights are equally sovereign and inherent, and would continue 
in them, unless they had themselves granted jurisdiction over 
them to some government. We can conceive no rights of the 
people of a State, more sovereign and inherent, than those of 
life, liberty and property ; and yet, in many cases, the people 
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have vested the Federal Legislature with the power to take 
their lives, to imprison their persons, and to seize their property. 
It is not the exercise of power over the most sacred rights which 
constitutes usurpation; but its exercise over any right, how- 
ever unimportant, without the consent of the people. Before 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, all the 
States were sovereign aud independent, and they still are so ; 
but a sovereign State may enter into a compact with other sov- 
ereign States. Each of the United States, being sovereign, did 
enter into a compact with each other; that compact is the 
Federal! Constitution: they are, therefore, all bound to perform 
its conditions, one of which is, that where questions occur re- 
specting the meaning of any of its parts, they shall be decided 
by atrihunal selected for that purpose by the Constitution, the 
act of ali the States. Opposite opinions are entertained by the 
United States and the State of Georgia, as to the right of the 
one or of the other to extinguish the Indian occupancy to lands 
in that State. The United States allege, that under the Fede- 
ral Constitution, the right is in them: Georgia, that it is in her, 
as she possessed it before the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and has never relinquished it since. Our own conviction 
is, that the exclusive right is with Georgia ; but the question at 
issue, is one in which the United States and a State are at issue, 
upon a construction of the Constitution ; and the interpretation 
given by the United States, has, during many years, been sane- 
tioned by usage, and has been acquiesced in by the State of 
Georgia herself, until lately: the question therefore must be 
considered (if any question can be so considered) as one which 
ought to be settled by the Supreme Court. We know that ob- 
jections have been made to that tribunal’s deciding issues, 
affecting the rights of the States, especially when the United 
States are on the opposite side; but we have never perceived 
the force of them. Differences must be terminated in some 
manner, and by some authority, otherwise anarchy would reign. 
To constitute a judicial forum competent, and believed to be 
competent to decide controversies of deep publie and private 
interest, the qualifications and guards required, are talents, im- 
partiality, independence (that is from the powers of the Legis- 
lature and the Executive) and responsibility. Talents in the 
Federal J udges are insured, as far as is practicable, by the Presi- 
dent and Senate appointing them from the whole nation, and 
by the obligation, which the dignity and importance of their 
functions, imposes upon the President and the Senate, that they 
will exercise the utmost caution in their selection. ‘Their im- 
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partiality is secured, from their being exposed to no prejudices 
in favour of a State or of the General Government, for they are 
all citizens of the States and of the United States ; and, there- 
fore, are not to be presumed to entertain State or Federal pre- 
possessions in a stronger degree than any other individuals in 
the community ; their responsibility is guaranteed by their lia- 
bility to impeachment by the House of Representatives, for 
crimes or misdemeanors: and their independence, by the tenure 
of their offices, during good behaviour, and the constitutional 
provision, that their salaries “shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office.” Ifa tribunal thus composed, be not 
adequate to its design, what tribunal is? Notwithstanding the 
numerous objections against the Federal Judiciary, we have 
never yet heard of any substitute proposed for it, which pos- 
sessed equal claims to the public confidence. 

A question, unfortunately, sometimes arises, when we cannot 
bring its merits before the Judiciary. An example has already 
been given in the law recently passed, nominally, for the in- 
crease of duties, actually, for the encouragement of American 
manufactures, by preventing or diminishing foreign impor- 
tations. In the execration of this law, no one can exceed us. 
We think that a tax, which excludes importations from the 
natural and accustomed purchasers of the staples of the South- 
ern States, reduces the exchangeable value of their exports, 
and is as substantially, a tax upon them, as if they were directly 
subjected to it: that atax upon importations, not laid for reve- 
nue, or for common protection, or the discharge of common 
burthens, or for the regulation of commerce, is partial, oppres- 
sive, and unconstitutional: that a federal compact should re- 
ceive a federal construction, by which every species of impo- 
sition would be avoided, which bore with peculiar hardship upon 
certain States, though a minority of the Union: that the spirit 
which dictated that the Constitution was adopted “to form a more 
perfect union’ —* to insure domestic tranquillity” to promote 
the general welfare,” could never have been mingled with a 
law, which distracts the ‘‘ Union’’—unsettles ‘‘ domestic tran- 
quillity”—and sacrifices “‘the general welfare’’ for the advance- 
ment of partial interests’ We feel that the genius of our insti- 
tutions is violated, when the government controls the current of 
human industry, which ought to be directed by the judgment 
and the enterprize of individuals, by whom their own interests, 
inseparable from those of the public, must be better understood, 
than they can be by secretaries and legislatures: we feel de- 
graded, whilst other powers are rising superior to the prejudices 
and the barbarisms of the dark ages, that they should be revived, 
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in their pristine rankness, in our uncongenial soil: we feel in- 
dignant, as citizens of a republic, that we should be fettered by 
commercial restraints and prohibitions, which have always been 
regarded as characterizing the maxims and the practices of selfish 
and arbitrary rulers. 

We have thus candidly and fully expressed our feelings and 
our opinions: we yet cannot bring ourselves to the conclusion 
that this odious law should, necessarily, be followed by the se- 
paration of the State of South-Carolina from the Union. We 
ought to bear in mind, that the government we have, proceeded 
from the people—that another, springing from the same source Fi: 
may be equally imperfect—that it will, unquestionably, like all a 
human creations, be imperfect. Amidst our wrongs, we should 
not forget that we became a voluntary party to the Union—that “g 
we have passed with it through the perils of the Revolutionary iM 
war—that the States are knit together by the common sufferings a 
which they have shared, and the common glory which they have : 
acquired. Members of a body politic should not be governed 
by the same motives which direct individuals in their private 
conduct. By the latter, interest ought always to be sacrificed 
to principle, perhaps, even to the refinements of principle—the 
codes of religion, of morals, and of honour, will point out to them 
the path they ought totread. ‘To the former, the road is not so 
plain: they ought to reflect that a Federal Government, like 
ours, is a delicate and complex machine—that it harmonizes 
various discordant materials—that it binds together widely ex- 
tended and thinly peopled territories—that we have lived under 
it for nearly forty years, during which period it has given us se- i 
curity in peace, and protection in war—that no Constitution, i 
however guarded by definitions and limitations, by checks and 
counter-checks, can be exempt from occasional mal-administra- 
tion; and that if the doctrine is to prevail, that the passage of 
an obnoxious law, deemed to be unconstitutional by a State, or 
; by several States, is necessarily to be followed by the destruction 
of the federal compact, our government will be the worst, which 
our bitterest enemy could have devised,—it will, (if such a term 
; does not imply a solecism)—be a government of revolutions.— 
j Should every effort be unavailing to erase the late tariff act and 
other acts originating in the same spirit, from our statute-book, " 
and to re-establish a free commercial intercourse, are we not 
called upon by every social and moral obligation, to reflect whe- 
ther disunion would not be fraught with consequences more 
. calamitous than those of which we now complain; and after 
grave and profound meditation, to select the least oftwo evils pre- 
sented tous? For ourselves, we have no hesitation in avowing 
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that we should consider the separation of South-Carolina from 
the confederation, as incaleulably more to be deplored, than the 
existence of the laws which we condemn. 

We had proposed to examine, somewhat in detail, the differ- 
ent expedients which have been recommended, to arrest or to 
diminish the ill effects produced by the restrictive system upon 
the agriculture and commerce of South-Carolina, but the length 
to which we have already carried this article, admonishes us to 
refrain. We will merely remark, that with the exception of an 
appeal to the Legislature, we think them either negative or in- 
jurious to ourselves, or unconstitutional. The unconstitution- 
ality of taxing Northern and Eastern manufactures, upon their 
introduction into the State, we cannot doubt. Previously to the 
adoption of the Constitution, contributions were levied by seve- 
ral of the States upon imports from other States, and a variety 
of imposts were laid by some States upon certain exports, which 
operated injuriously to the interests of particular States. A re- 
medy for these embarrassments constituted one of the principal 
inducements for the acceptance of the Federal Constitution, by 
one of the clauses of which, Congress is, exclusively, empowered 
“to regulate commerce among the several States.” Commerce 
consists in the buying, selling, and interchanging commodities, 
and their transportation by land or by water. A state then can- 
not lay a tax upon the manufactures brought into it from another 
State, for sale. If it could, one State could prohibit the trans- 
portation and the sale of the commodities of another State, al- 
though Congress possessed exclusive jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject-matter. Should the manufactures of other States, after 
their :mportation, be mixed up with the other stock of citizens or 
residents, then like any other species of property, they might be 
liable to taxation; but such atax, we apprehend, would convert 
an intended remedy into an increase of the evil. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not inculcate passive 
obedience and non-resistance. When the government of our 
choice is guilty of usurpation or of abuse of power (for abuse of 
power may be as intolerable as the usurpation of it) manifesting 
a system of lawlessness and tyranny, not only are we justifiable 
in casting it off, but we should be traitors to our country and to 
ourselves, if we did not. The right ofa State to withdraw from 
the Union, is unquestionable. The people of every one of the 
States are sovereign: sovereignty is supreme: it can only be 
limited by itself. ‘The people did not relinquish it, when they 
granted certain portions of power, for certain purposes, to the 
governments of the Stutes and of the United States: so long as 
these governments are of force, they are binding upon the peo- 
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ple ; but they never parted with the sovereign right to decide in 
what cases, they might annul an existing, and create another 
government—that right was inalienable. Upon the most mo- 
mentous occasion which has occurred since the achievement of 
our independence, this principle was acted upon. In the confe- 
deration it was stipulated, that its ‘articles should be inviolably 
observed by every State, and that the Union should be perpetual ; 
nor should any alteration, at any time thereafter, be made in any 
of them, unless such alteration be agreed to in the Congress of 
the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the Legisla- 
tures of every State.” Yet, without any alleged abuse of the 
confederation, the Constitution of the United States was resolv- 
ed upon, although not a single State Legislature directly agreed 
to it, and although the State of Rhode-Island and of North-Ca- 
rolina, directly disagreed to it. ‘The seceding States (for thus 
correctly speaking, all of them excepting Rhode-Island and 
North-Carolina may be called) did not hesitate to adopt the Fe- 
deral Constitution, not altering one article, but annulling all the 
Articles of the Confederation, when it had been ratified by con- 
ventions of the people in nine States. If the seceding States, con- 
trary to an tnvivluble and perpetual covenant, could pull down one 
government and put up another, they have afforded to us as 
striking an example as could be exhibited, of their conviction 
of the right, either in a State or in a number of States, to exer- 
cise a similar conduct. Indeed they but practised what had 
been proclaimed in the declaration of Independence :—“ that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of its 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 
Admitting, unqualifiedly, as we do, the right of the people to 
abolish their government, we should deprecate its abuse, as one 
of the direst calamities with which civilized man could be afflict- 
ed. Rarely could a single breach of the letter or of the spirit of 
the Constitution, justify its overthrow, although we can imagine 
and could state some single breaches of both, which ought in- 
stantaneously to be followed by its dissolution. But we should, 
if possible, repair before we prostrate the edifice. Desperate 
expedients should be reserved for desperate ills “the extreme 
medicine of the Constitution should not be made its daily bread.” 
Upon the occurrence of every act of mal-administration, disu- 
nion ought not to be recommended, or even talked of. By fre- 
quently and unnecessarily discoursing of it, we wear out the 
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threatens. Unconstitutional laws have been passed by Congress, 
and yet the pillars of the Constitution did not totter upon their 
base. ‘The line which separates obedience from resistance, is 
often faint, and not easily definable. Perhaps it is not ne- 
cessary for any practical purpose that it should be. Difficult 
conjunctures will bring with them their own lessons. The re- 
medy will be indicated by the nature of the disease. Suffering 
from usurpations or abuses of power, we should zealously en- 
deavor to obtain redress, through the means of Congress, or of 
the Judiciary, or of amendments tothe Constitution. Failing in 
these efforts—enduring present evils, with the prospect of the 
future dreary and unpromising—feeling our government to be 
an oppression instead of a blessing—it will then be for the wise 
and the good to resort to that last extremity—disunion. We are 
very far from undervaluing a written Constitution. We admire 
and reverence it. We think, that although it may not save us 
from the whirlwind and the tornado—when the elements of po- 
litical fury are let loose, sweeping away in their undistinguishing 
rage, all the contrivances of human skill; it yet serves as a bea- 
con to the vessel of state, amidst the perils of ordinary danger, 
and as a compass, to guide the helmsman in the tract which he 
may navigate in safety. The conviction is, nevertheless, firmly 
stamped upon our minds, that the Constitution is rather to be 
preserved, in its purity, by the spirit which is out of it, than by the 
Jetter which is én it. 


Art. X.—1. Address of the Committee, on behalf of the General 
Convention of Agriculturalists and Manufacturers and others, 
friendly to the encouragement of the Domestic Industry of the 
United States, assembled at Harrisburgh, on the 30th of July, 
1827. 


2. Report of a Committee of the Citizens of Boston and vicinity, 


sed to a further increase of Duties on Importations. Bos- 
ton, 1827. Charleston, reprinted, 1328. 


No two productions could be selected from the inexhaustible 
abundance and variety of controversial essays that have been 


published for and against the prohibitory system, better adapted 
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to illustrate, respectively, the genius and character of the two 
opposing theories, than those which we have set down as the 
text of some brief and general commentaries on this most inter- 
esting and engrossing controversy. ‘The address of the commit- 
tee on behalf of the Harrisburgh Convention—wriiten by Mr. 
Hezekiah Niles, of Baltimore, is, perhaps, a tolerably fair sam- 
ple,—as it regards staple, style and argument,—of the memo- 
rials, essays and speeches which have been circulated with un- 
tiring perseverance and never-ending repetitions, by the various 
societies and clubs that have been formed for the very laudable 
and patriotic purpose of propagating certain doctrines for their 
own special and exclusive benefit. Mr. Niles and his coadjutor 
Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, have for the last eight or ten years, 
kept the country almost incessantly flooded with tracts and es- 
says adapted to every capacity,—being of all possible dimen- 
sions, from the diminutive size of a single sheet, to the more 
imposing magnitude of a full grown pamphlet. Mr. Niles and 
Mr. Carey are, both of them, enthusiasts; but whether their 
enthusiasm has its origin in selfish views or more elevated pur- 
poses, it is, beyond all doubt, totally and absolutely free, from 
the least tincture of the inspiration of genius. ‘Though their 
numerous productions—(and in a pre-eminent degree this of 
Mr. Niles)—abound in every sort of eccentricity and extrava- 
gance, we have not been abie to discover one solitary exhibition 
of original thought or felicitous illustration. In the address of 
the Harrisburgh Committee, Mr. Niles, doubtless conceiving 
himself engaged in the performance of an immortal labour, is 
constantly straining to outdo himself by some striking thought 
or extravagant figure. But dulness is evidently the prevailing 
genius, and his attempts to be profound and impressive, invari- 
ably result in the most ridiculous bathos. In groping his way 
darkly through a labyrinth of statistical statements, abstruse 
propositions and strained conceits,—like a rustic, who, for the 
first time, comes unexpectedly in view of the pyramids of Egypt, 
he seems to be overwhelmed and confounded by the incompre- 
hensible magnitude of his own discoveries, and is incessantly 
striving to communicate his own impressions to his readers, by 
impassioned exclamations and notes of admiration. Yet, strange 
as it may appear, it has been by essays like this, that Mr. Niles 
and Mr. Carey have contributed more than any two men in the 
United States—we make no exceptions—to spread the delusion 
which prevails in certain parts of the Union, on the subject of 
making the nation wealthy by shackling and destroying its most 
profitable commerce. There is not, perhaps, an example in all 
history, so strikingly demonstrative of the influence which clubs 
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and societies are capable of exercising over public opinion.— 
These associations, bound together and constantly stimulated 
by the ever active impulses of self interest, are an overmatch for 
one hundred times their number of agriculturalists dispersed 
over the country, enjoying none of the means of concert and con- 


‘centration, and acting under no other impulse but a disinterest- 


ed and patriotic regard for the general welfare. It was by 
means of similar clubs and juntos that the jacobin leaders in 
Paris controlled the movements of the entire population of 
France, during the early period of the Revolution. Indeed it 
may be justly said, that the power of a disciplined army in con- 
tending with an unarmed and unofficered multitude of husband- 
men, will not furnish too strong an illustration of the power of 
these associations, combining as they do, the steady and unwav- 
ering pursuit of private gain, with all the external symbols and 
self-deluding professions of disinterested patriotism. Such, we 
believe, to be the true explanation of the singular and almost 
incredible phenomenon, of twelve millions of enlightened free- 
meu patiently submitting themselves, the dupes of a most stu- 
pendous imposture, to gratify the insatiable cupidity of not so 
many thousands of speculating monopolists. Whatever may 
be the moral to be deduced from it, such is beyond all question, 
the melancholy example exhibited to the world, by the United 
States, at this moment. 

The successful progress of the manufacturers and monopo- 
lists, by means of associated efforts and common funds, in dif- 
fusing their doctrines among the people of the States favourable 
to the tariff policy, clearly indicates to the friends of the true 
national policy of free and unrestricted trade, the necessity of 
resorting to similar means for the purpose of advancing the great 
cause of truth and justice. Avarice and fraud, with the activity 
and effort which naturally belong to them, will forever prove too 
strong for inactive truth and slumbering justice. Conscious of 
the intrinsic strength of our cause, we have been accustomed to 
suppose it would take care of itself, and while heretofore our 
adversaries have been incessantly employed in arming and train- 
ing their forces long before every engagement, we, in every 
instance, have literally slumbered in a false and fatal security, 


‘until the battle has been actually commenced by the aggressions 


of the enemy. ‘To be sure we have then stood boldly on the de- 
fensive. But what can gallantry achieve without arms suited 
to the contest. We have contended with arguments when it 
was but too apparent that the question would be decided by num- 
bers merely. The arguments used by our members of Con- 
gress have invariably come too late. They have been addressed 
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to the representatives of constituents long before deluded into the 
support of an unjust and oppressive policy—constituents, how- 
ever, whose very delusions we have seen, are regarded as laws 
to their representatives. The advocates of the true ‘‘ American 
system” of free trade—that system, the title to which our fore- 
fathers sealed with their blood—should iorm themselves into 
societies in every part of the Union, organize committees of 
vigilance and correspondence, and raise common funds for circu- 
lating, extensively, in all parts of the country, well written es- 
says in favour of the true doctrines of political economy and 
constitutional liberty. They should imitate the activity and 
vigilance of our adversaries—for in these, at least, they are 
worthy of imitation—and let them change the character and the 
theatre of the controversy, by carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country—and boldly contend for a restoration of their ‘“ long lost” 
rights, resolving never to ground their arms until the incubus of 
the protecting system is entirely thrown off, and commerce ab- 
solutely freed from the shackles of unconstitutional and tyran- 
nical legislation. 

In connexion with the course of vigilance and activity just 
recommended, we cannot too highly commend, to general imita- 
tion, the example of the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, op- 
posed to the restrictive system. The intelligent and public- 
spirited committee, to whom we are indebted for the justly cele- 
brated Report which was adopted by the citizens of Boston, 
opposed to the tariff policy, and which is noticed at the head of 
this article, have imposed weighty and lasting obligations upon 
the people of the whole Union. Their Report contains one of 
the most lucid and comprehensive expositions of the subject we 
have any where read; and asa controversial paper, it furnishes 
a satisfactory and triumphant refutation of most of the promi- 
nent arguments urged by the advocates of the restrictive or pro- 
hibitory policy in favour of their system. We have only to regret 
that the almost unavoidable length of this interesting document 
is calculated to impede and limit its circulation, and to express 
a hope that the author of it will continue to devote his research 
and talents to the great cause of free trade, which is now be- 
come, at any rate to a large portion of the Union—emphatically 
the cause of liberty. 

From those who have been conspicuous in this controversy, 
we now turn to examine the questions which have arisen during 
its discussion. 

Aware of the invincible repugnance of the people to the gross 
injustice and oppression of extorting contributions from one 
portion of society, for the purpose of bestowing them as legis- 
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lative gratuities on another, the advocates of the prohibitory 


a system maintain, that the imposition of high, and even prohibi- 
s tory duties on articles of foreign merchandize, does net enhance, 
it to the consumer, the price of domestic articles of the same 
a description, but actually enables him to obtain them cheaper. 
oi As the whole structure of the restrictive system, rests entirely 


Bi upon the foundation of this absurd and paradoxical proposition, 
we propose to bestow upon it, in the outset, a brief, but thorough 
4 examination. The fact to which the restrictionists habitually 
; appeal for its verification, is the fall in the price of cotton maau- 
ah factures, since the passage of the tariff in 1816, which imposed 
| i a prohibitory duty on the coarser fabrics, and a very high duty 
on the finer descriptions. We admit, without hesitation, the 
alleged fail in the nominal or money price of cotton manufactures, 
to the full extent that it has been asserted by the manufacturers. 
We concede, for example, that such cotton-shirting as sold in 
1816, for twenty-five cents a yard, can now be purchased for 
one-half the money. But this fall in the money price of cotton- 
shirting, has no more connexion with the tariff of 1816, than 
with the election of Mr. Monroe to the presidency, the year 
after. Every one who has the slightest knowledge of the his- 
tory of our currency since 1816, and of the influence produced 
by its appreciation upon money prices, will at once perceive, 
that the change which has taken place in the quantity and value 
of our circulating medium, is aloue sufficient to account for the 
apparent fall in the price of cotton fabrics. We are quite 
within bounds, when we say, that we have not half the aggre- 
i gate amount of circulating medium in the United States, in com- 
parison with the existing demand for it, which we bad in 1816; 
and it follows as a coroilary, that one dollar of our present cur- 
rency, is worth as much as two dollars of the currency of 1816. 
The fall, then, i the price of cotton goods, is purely nominal. 
The real change is in the value of money. This view of the sub- 
ject is confirmed by the fact, that a corresponding fall has taken 
place in the price of every other article, not affected by some 
peculiar cause, exempting it from the general law. In the South- 
ern portion of the Union, indeed, estates, both real and personal, 
- have depreciated in a much greater proportion—a depreciation, 
in which the oppressive exactions of our entire tariff regulations, 2 
have had but too extensive an agency. Here, we admit, that the 
tariff policy is justly entitled to claim credit for the boasted be- ) 
nefaction of producing a fall in prices; not a mere fall in nominal 
or money prices, but a real and distressing depreciation of every 
species of exiate, and every description of article, not sustained 
and nourished by the indirect bounties of the tariff system. 
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Though what we have already said, might be deemed a suf- 
ficient answer to the argument deduced by the manufacturers, 
from the nominal fal! in the price of cotton fabrics, we shall 
not rest satisfied with merely refuting the argument of our ad- 
versaries. We will demonstrate, by principles fixed and im- 
mutable, that cotton manufactures actually are, at this moment, 
and in the very nature of things must be, decidedly cheaper in 
Great Britain than they are or can be, in this country. It is 
hardly necessary to make the obvious remark, that independent 
of the appreciation of the currency in Great Britain, since the 
year [816, the astonishing improvements which she has made in 
the machinery for manufacturing cotton goods—to say nothing 
of the diminished cost of the raw material—have caused a real 
reduction in the cost of their production, and, consequently, 
in their rea/ price. Indeed, we hazard nothing in assuming, 
that the prices of cotton manufactures have fallen very nearly 
as much in Great Britain, as they have in this country, since the 
tariff of 1816. 

The documents of our Custom-House furnish incontrovertible 
evidence of the greater cheapness of the British manufactures 
of cotton. ‘The Boston Committee say, “we have now before us, 
statements from some of the most intelligent importers, supported 
by the testimony of others, and confirmed by the personal obser- 
vation of the committee, proving the rates on plain, printed and 
coloured goods imported this season, and affording a fair profit, 
to be seventy to ninety per cent.; on other descriptions of cot- 
ton goods, to be forty to sixty per cent.”” The Committee of 
Ways and Means, in Congress, in their report of the last ses- 
sion, on the state of the finances, presented a statement, “on 
the authority of the most intelligent and respectable importing 
merchants,” shewing, that “ prints or calicos, cotton casimeres, 
ginghams, cambrics, cambric muslin, sarsnet cambrics, and 
plate calicos,”’ were imported, and actually paid at the Custom 
House, duties, ranging from forty-five to eighty per cent. under 
the tariff of 1824. ‘The British manufacture then, after paying 
from eighty to ninety per cent. duty at the Custom-House, and 
yielding a fair profit tothe importer, comes into successful com- 
petition with similar fabrics made by our own manufacturers. 
And yet, it is gravely asserted, that if these British manufac- 
tures were excluded by prohibitory duties, we could obtain a 
domestic manufacture of the same kind, cheaper than we can 
now obtain either the foreign or domestic. In other words, we 
are taught to believe, that prices will be diminished by diminish- 
ing competition. 
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But there remains to be presented, a still more elementary 
view of the question under discussion. The price of cotton 
manufactures, and, indeed, of every other manufacture, is com- 
pounded of three constituent elements: the wages of labour, 
the profits of capital, and the cost of the raw material. These 
elements furnish the true measure of the cost of production, 
and, consequently, of the price below which the manufacturer 
cannot afford to sell any of his manufactures. The relative 
cheapness of cotton manufactures in this country and Eng- 
land, must depend, therefore, upon the relative cost of their 
production or in other words, upon the relative wages of labour, 
profits of capital, and cost of the raw material in the two coun- 
tries respectively. How then, stands the comparison? From 
the testimony of our own manufacturers, taken before the com- 
mittee on manufactures, at the last session of Congress—we 
refer particularly to the testimony of Mr. Dexter and Mr. Shep- 
herd—it is apparent that the lowest average of manufacturing 
labour, is six dollars a week in one of the factories, and four 
dollars and a half in the other, for grown male hands, working 
eleven hours a day. By reference to the highest British authori- 
ties on this subject, it will be seen that the very highest ave- 
rage for similar labour, is two dollars and sixty-six cents a week 
in some parts of Great Britain, and one dollar and sixty-six 
cents in others, for grown male hands, working from sixteen to 
eighteen hours per day. Taking into calculation the longer con- 
tinuance and superior productiveness of a day’s labour in Great 
Britain, it may be fairly set down, as the result of a general 
comparison, that manofacturing labour in the United States, is 
one hundred and fifty per cent. higher than it is in Great Britain. 
In forming an estimate of the comparative profits of capital in 
the two countries, we cannot resort to a better criterion, than 
the market rate of interest. We may safely assert, that any 
amount of money can be obtained in Great Britain, upon good 
private securities, at an interest of three per cent.; whereas, 
there is not, we believe, a State in the Union, in which a money 
lender cannot obtain six per cent. with the same kind of securi- 
ties. Taking these data as the basis of a comparative esti- 
mate of the profits of capital in the two countries, it results, 
that they are one hundred per cent. higher in the United States, 
than they are in Great Britain. Assuming the cost of the raw 
material to be twenty-five per cent. higher at the British, than 
it is atthe American manufactories—a very high estimate—we 
have all the elements for calculating the comparative cost of 
producing cotton manufactures in the two couatries. It only 
remains for us to ascertain the proportion which each of these 
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elements bears to the aggregate of the manufacture. The best 
informed statesmen and statistical writers of Great Britain, 
concur in the statement, that dividing the average cost of pro- 
ducing cotton manufactures into thirty-six parts, nine of those 
parts consist of the cost of the raw material, fifteen, of the wages 
of labour, and twelve, of the profit of capital. What, then, let 
us inquire, will it cost to produce in the United States, a manu- 
facture, which it would cost twelve cents a yard to manufac- 
ture in Great Britain? Of the British cost of producing such 
an article, according to the above stated proportions, three cents 
would be the cost of the raw material, five cents, the wages of 
labour, and four cents, the profits of capital. ‘The American 
cost of producing the same description of manufacture, upon the 
grounds already established, would be twenty-two and three 
quarter cents ; of which, twelve anda half cents would be the 
wages of labour, eight cents the profits of capital, and only two 
and three quarter cents, the cost of the raw material. It is thus 
shewn, upon principles which we hold to be incontestible, that 
even assuming an equal perfection of machinery, and an equal de- 
gree of skill in the use of it, the cost of producing cotton manu- 
factures in the United States, and, consequently, the lowest 
price to which they can be reduced by domestic competition, after 
deducting ten per cent. for the superior cheapness of our water 
power, will be eighty per cent. higher than they are in Great 
Britain. It will be perceived, that the wages of labour alone, 
in this country, amount to more than the entire cost of pro- 
duction in Great Britain. It is also worthy of notice, that the 
difference of the cost of the raw material, in the two countries, 
give to the American manufacturer, an advantage of only 
three-fourths of a cent in the yard over the British, to counter- 
balance an advantage on the other side of eleven and a half 
cents, in the wages of labour and profits of capital. 

The views we have presented in relation to cotton manufac- 
tures, are applicable, even in a higher degree, to most of the 
other manufactures embraced within the scheme of tariff pro- 
tection; such, for example, as woollen fabrics, iron, and the 
manufactures of iron, and the manufactures of hemp. Into the 
cost of these, the wages of labour enter more largely as an 
element, than they do into the cost of cotton manufactures, to 
say nothing of the higher cost of the raw material. It follows 
that the cost of producing these manufactures, is even more 
than eighty per cent. higher in the United States, than in the 
countries whence they are imported. 

What, then, becomes of the argument of the manufacturers, 
that the complete protection of a domestic manufacture—which 
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means neither more nor less than the entire exclusion of foreign 
competition—will euable the consumer to obtain the protected 
manufacture cheaper? Like a detected impostor, it skulks 
from the ‘open and apparent shame” of a public scrutiny. 
Like the spirits of the deep, when exorcised by the wand of 
Prospero, it “‘ vanishes into thin air.” 

But it is contended by Mr. Niles and Mr. Carey, with an 
apparent air of triumph, which nothing but ignorance of the 
subject could possibly inspire, that domestic competition will 
reduce the profits of the manufacturer to the ordinary level of 
profits in other domestic pursuits. This, we concede to them, 
as readily as we would concede to a school-boy, any of the 
axioms or postulates in Euclid’s Elements; and we will add, 
that it has very little more to do with the question at issue. It 
is one thing to reduce the profits of the manufacturer; but it is 
quite a different matter to reduce the price of the article he 
manufactures. The profits of the manufacturer may be re- 
duced to the very minimum, and yet the price of the domestic 
manufacture may be one hundred per cent. higher than the 
foreign. Domestic competition cannot reduce the price of 
manufactures, below the domestic cost of production. The manu- 
facturer must pay the wages of his labourers, and these, we 
have shewn, to be one hundred and fifty per cent. higher than 
they are in Great Britain. He must pay the interest of the 
capital invested in his entire establishment; and this we have 
shewn to be one hundred per cent. higher than it is in Great 
Britain. In a word, no manufacturer, whatever may be the 
the domestic competition, can sell, without absolute ruin, his 
fabrics for less than the cost of their production; and we 
have demonstrated that this is at least eighty per cent. higher 
in the United States, than it is in Great Britain. 

Having thus dissipated the absurd pretensions of the manu- 
facturers, to the credit of furnishing manufactures cheaper than 
they can be imported, we propose next to inquire to what extent 
the existing tariff regulations of the United States, impose a 
tax upon the consumers, for the benefit of the manufacturers 
and producers. It will not be questioned by any intelligent 
man, that the prohibition of foreign merchandize, by prohibi- 


- tory duties, imposes a tax upon the consumers equal to the differ- 


ence between the foreign cost of production added to-the cost of 
importation on the one hand, and the domestic cost of pro- 
duction on the other. The average cost of importation, including 
the profits of the importing merchant, may be estimated at 
twenty per cent. Deduct this from eighty per cent. and we 
have sixty per cent. as the permanent tax imposed by prohibi- 
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tory duties upon the consumers of those articles which are sub- 
ject to the prohibition. We say permanent tax, in reference to 
the state of things which will exist after the domestic manufac- 
tories shall be completely established, and after domestic com- 
petition shall reduce the profits of the manufacturers to the 
average level of the profits realized in other pursuits. In the 
period which intervenes between the enactment of a prohibitory 
tariff, such as that of the present year, and the extension of the. 
domestic supply, till it meets the new demand created by the 
prohibition, there can be little doubt that the price of the pro- 
hibited articles will be increased more than sixty per cent. if 
they are not brought in by smuggling. 

We have prepared, and shall attach as an appendage to this 
article, an analytical statement of the rates of duty payable 
upon the principal articles embraced in the existing system of 
protecting policy, including also an estimate of the amount of 
the tribute that will be paid by the consumers—-that is to say, 
by the great body of the people—as an extorted bounty to the 
comparatively inconsiderable number of wealthy monopolists, 
who are the favoured objects of this oppressive and iniquitous sys- 
tem. And we confess, that when we had summed up the various 
iteins of our burdens, we were utterly astounded at the enormous 
aggregate. It would not be credited, if it were not susceptible 
of the clearest demonstration, that in addition to their contri- 
butions to the support of the General Government, the people 
of the United States contribute, as a forced benevolence, to 
those who have, of all others, the least title to public charity, 
the sum of thirty millions of dollars! If such a weight of tax- 
ation were imposed directly and without disguise ; and the tax- 
gatherer, with the “‘insolence of office,”” were to exact the pro- 
portion of every citizen in money, with the avowed purpose of 
paying it over to a wealthy aristocracy of speculating monopo- 
lists, there is not upon the face of the earth, a population of 
freemen, who would submit to the oppressive imposition. But 
tyranny and oppression, in this age of enlightened devotion to 
liberty, always take care to approach their victims, covered with 
a disguisejimpenetrable to common eyes. Accordingly, this thirty 
millions of tribute money, is so artfully exacted, that not one 
in twenty of the contributors, is aware of the existence of the 
imposition. The manufacturers and monopolists do not come 
among the people and demand from each his quota ; neither do 
they send their agents to make the demand. The law itself, 
by a silent and unperceived operation, and without any human 
agency visible to the people, draws the heavy and exhausting 
eontribution from the honest income of mediocrity and the hard 
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earnings of poverty, to satiate the cravings of avarice, and add 
to the abundance of the opulent. Every man who purchases 
protected woollens or cotton manufactures, to the amount of 
ten dollars, pays three dollars and seventy-five cents to the 
manufacturer, concealed and disguised in the price of the article. 
Every man who purchases protected iron, or the manufactures 
of iron, to the amount of ten dollars, pays, in like manner, from 
three to four dollars, to the iron masters and manufacturers. 
Every man who purchases protected salt to the amount of ten 
dollars, pays five dollars to the salt manufacturers. Every man 
who purchases protected sugar to the amount of ten dollars, 
pays three dollars thirty-seven and a half cents to the sugar- 
planter. We might extend the enumeration to almost every 
article of human consumption, to be found on the list of imports. 
Wherever we go, and whatever we do, we are in contact with 
the emblems of oppression. When we lie down at night, we are 
covered with them. When we get up in the morning, we are 
clothed with them. When we sit down to our frugal repast, 
we swallow them in our food. When we go into the fields to 
perform the daily labours of husbandry, we see and handle them 
in every implement we use. The very light of heaven comes 
to us in our dwellings, heavily charged with tributary taxation. 
In a word, it may be said, almost without a figure, that “ from 
the crown of our heads to the sole of our feet,” we are, already, 
even in the infancy of our government, ‘covered all over’’ with 
taxation, and unjust, if not unconstitutional impositions. 
Before we conclude this first branch of our inquiry, which 
has been exclusively directed to the ascertainment of the actual 
extent of the tribute exacted from the people by the tariff sys- 
tem, we ask the attention of our readers to another view of the 
subject, calculated, we think, to give strong confirmation to 
what we have heretofore advanced. The most that has ever 
been pretended by the candid advocates of the manufacturing 
interest, is, that the manufacturers can furnish the domestic 
article as cheap as we can import the foreign article, under a 
revenue system of impost duties. If we concede that they can 
do even this much, we evidently make a liberal and gratuitous 
concession, for the sake of argument. For we have seen the 
cotton manufacturers, while enjoying under the tariff of 1816, 
not only the incidental protection of a revenue system, but the 
protection of impost duties, that ranged from twenty-five to one 
huadred per cent. alleging their inability to withstand foreign 
competition, and receiving an additional protection of froin five 
to fifteen per cent. in 1824, and a still further addition of from 
five to fifteen per cent. more in 1828. We have also heard the 
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woollen manufacturers, while enjoying a protection of twenty- 
eight per cent. under the tariff ..f 1816, make the very wejkin ring 
with their clamour for ad:itional protection, and after having 
the duties upon woollens raised to thirty-eight per cent. in 124, 

still continuing their clamour until they have finally obtained, 

by the law of 1828, a tariff of duties, ranging from fifty to iwo 
hundred per cent.; and tins their advocates in Congress, de- 
clare to be insufficient. Granting, then, in the face of all these 
proofs to the contrary, that the domestic manufacturers can 
supply their articles as cheap as they can be imported under a 
revenue system of imposts, what, we ask, would be the effect of 
substituting the domestic for the foreign manufacture? The 
result would most obviously be, the total loss of the revenue 
derived from the excluded articles. Suppose, for example, that 
foreign commerce were entirely destroyed, and that all the 
articles we now import, should be supplied by the home pro- 
ducer, at the same price we now give for them? Would not 
the nation sustain a clear and uncompensated loss precisely 
equal to the whole amount of impost duties ? And would there 
not he created an immediate necessity for resorting to internal 
tarstion, to the extent of twenty millions of dollars, to supply 
the deficiency in the national revenue? These questions admit 
of hut one answer. They point to inferences that cannot be 
resisted. The fact that a revenue system of impost duties is a 
sufficient protection to domestic manufactures, is perfectly con- 
clusive against their claim to further encouragement—because it 
furnishes positive demonstration, that their establishment, by 
means of further protection, will involve a national loss at least 
equal to the amount of the revenue derived from the foreign and 
rival manufactures. It is here worthy of remark, that this is the 
only nation in the world, in which the entire revenue system of 
the government, is a system of protection. In Great Britain, 
notwithstanding all that we have heard of the high protecting 
duties she has ‘imposed on foreign merchandize, the manufac- 
turers of the great staples of her commerce, never have re- 
ceived so high a protection as we have given to our manufac- 
turers. Though her impost duties are high, her excise duties 
are still higher. What seems to be given with one hand, is 
taken away by the other. It is perfectly clear, that av impost 
duty of thirty per cent. on the foreign manufacture, and an 
excise duty of forty per cent. on almost every thing the home 
manufacturer consuines, is very little better than no protection 
at all. Yet this is the boasted system of British protection. On 
the contrary, we have no excise duties at all; and the domestic 
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manufacturer comes into competition with the foreigner, with 
all the advantage of a clear bounty, equal to the impost duty upon 
the rival manufacture. 

It was in reference to this view of the subject that the lament- 
ed Mr. Lowndes—who never hazarded a random assertion— 
stated in Congress, previously to the tariff of 1824, that there was 
not a nation, in the world, so heavily taxed for the support of 
domestic manufactures, as the United States. 

Having shewn that the tariff system is really an unjust and 
oppressive scheme of taxation upon the many, we propose now 
to submit a few reflections with the view of shewing to what ex- 
tent, and with what probable consequences it operates for the 
exclusive benefit of the few. There is not, perhaps, a single 
feature in the whole system, more distinctly marked, than its 
aristocratic tendency. If a profound and sagacious enemy to 
the republican form of government, were to tax his invention to 
devise the most effective scheme for sapping its foundation, he 
could not possibly improve upon this plan of building up a venal 
aristocracy entirely dependent upon government bounties for 
wealth and consequence. In looking over the provisions of the 
several tariff laws, one cannot but be struck with the fact, that 
every one of them, while it imposes a tax upon the great body of 
the people, provides a bounty for a very small number only, and 
these the very wealthiest men in the country. The owners of 
the cotton and woollen manufactories are notoriously the largest 
capitalists in the Northern and Middle States. The iron mas- 
ters and owners of salt works, are almost without exception, 
men of great wealth, and have very generally accumulated their 
fortunes in the very business, which the laborious industry of the 
country is taxed most heavily to sustain in its extravagant pro- 
fits. ‘The sugar planters are proverbially, and almost exclu- 
sively proprietors of very large estates, realizing unprecedented 
profits, and even the wool-growers, who are, perhaps, the larg- 
est in number and smallest in fortune, of all the beneficiaries of 
this eleemosynary system, are decidedly the wealthiest of the 
class of farmers. We speak on the authority of a farmer of the 
middle States, when we say, that the small farmers do not pre- 


tend to engage in the business of growing wool for market. On 


the contrary, they are generally under the necessity of purchas- 
ing from the large farmers, wool for home consumption, and 
consequently of paying tribute, not only to the manufacturers 
of woollens, but to the growers of wool. 

Such, then, are the men, tosustain whose overgrown fortunes, 
the middle classes and the poor, in every part ofthe Union, are 
compelled to make up the enormous contribution of thirty mil- 
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lions of dollars! We venture the assertion, that there is not in 
the world an aristocratic body, sustained at so great an expense 
to the community, or a system of vassalage more oppressive, 
and ultimately more degrading to the people. 

The inquiry naturally arises here, how it happens that the 
great body of the people in the Northern and Middle States give 
their support to this system, if it be really so oppressive? We 
will endeavour to give a brief sulution of the seeming difficulty 
here presented. And, in the first place, it is to be remarked, 
that the experience of all nations proves, conclusively, that 
wherever the government assumes and exercises the power of 
controlling and regulating the distribution of private property 
by asystem of bounties and prohibitions, its movements are in- 
variably controlled by combinations of capitalists. The poor 
and the many are forever sacrificed to the few and the wealthy. 
If this proposition were even more inexplicable than it is, it 
would not be the less true on that account. The apothegm that 
‘wealth is power,’ is true ina much more extensive sense than 
we are in the habit of imagining. We should not hesitate to 
say, that in a state of society where there is a large accumula- 
tion of capital, a combination of all the capitalists in the steady 
and persevering pursuit of a common object, though they should 
not constitute one hundredth part of the community, would con- 
trol the movements of the whole society, even in questions de- 
pending upon the general suffrage of the people. To be more 
specific, we believe that three large capitalists, each having a 
manufactory, with a hundred persons attached to it, possessing 
the right of suffrage, would have an irresistible ascendency in 
the elections of a county containing one thousend voters. Every 
person acquainted with popular elections can appreciate the 
power and efficacy of concentrated force; particularly when it 
is a disposable force. Three men, united by a common cause, 
and acting under the steady and never-ceasing motive of self- 
interest, having the disposal of three hundred votes, would almost 
as a matter of course, be courted by every candidate for public 
favour. The same illustration which we applied to the influence 
of political clubs, is equally applicable here. ‘These manufac- 
turers would have something like the power of three skilful 
officers at the head of three hundred regulars, in a contest with 
seven hundred untrained militiamen. 

There is another cause, not quite so obvious, to which the ex- 
traordinary influence of large manufacturing capitalists may be 
partly ascribed. Public sympathy is much more attracted to 
the fortunes of individuals, than to the fate of multitudes. The 
fall ofa general will excite universal commisseration, while the 
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slaughter of his army will produce, comparatively, a feeble im- 
pression. Hence, when the manufacturers tell the exaggerated 
story of their distresses, and call upon the country to give them 
succour, there is a strong predisposition to countenance the call. 
And when a law is proposed giving an indirect bounty, there is 
so much uncertainty as to where the burden will fall, and each 
individual imagines he will bear so small a proportion of it, that 
there is scarcely any feeling to countervail the movements of 
public sympathy. When to this we add a feeling of mistaken 
patriotism, which regards the domestic manufacturer as waging 
a sort of national warfare against his foreign rivals, we shall 
have a pretty full view of the causes which operate to render the 
great body of the people, in the tariff States, subservient to the 
views of the manufacturers. 

But there remains to be stated another cause, growing out of 
geographical interests and geographical prejudices, which com- 
mands our gravest consideration. It unfortunately happens in 
the deliberations of a common council, representing confederated 
States, that there will happen to be real discrepancies of interest 
between the different geographical subdivisions of the confedera- 
cy. When the collisions, to which these give rise, become habitual 
and long continued, a fixed feeling of alienation, not to say hos- 
tility, grows out of them. When one of the conflicting parties 
happens to be distinguished by any national peculiarity or insti- 
tution, that can be made the subject of reproach by the other, 
designing men will not be wanting to seize upon the prejudices 
connected with such peculiarity or institution, and fan the flame 
of national animosity, to answer some end of selfish and sinister 
ambition. And such, we lament tosay, hasbeen precisely our own 
experience. It is a fatal delusion, too long and fondly cherished, 
that all parts of the Union have the same interest. The differ- 
ences resulting from the laws of nature and the dispensations 
of Providence, are not to be obliterated by vain human theories. 
After the fatal experience the Southern States have had on this 
subject, we cannot, we are not permitted to believe, that all 
parts of the Union have the same interest, in any other sense 
than that in which it may be said that all the nations of the earth 
have the same interest. 

In the discussion of the tariff question, the conflicting interests 
of the Southern and the tariff States, have been habitually ar- 
rayed against each other. ‘The advocates of the tariff interest 
in the Northern, Middle and Western States, knowing that the 
States in which that interest exists. constitute a majority, have 
laboured with too much success to make it a geographical, or 
to use a phrase better understood, a sectional controversy. In- 
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vidious references have been artfully made to the existence of 
negro slavery among us; and, adverting ‘‘to the large propor- 
tion of the foreign commerce of the country which belongs to the 
Southern States—as if we did not hold it by the most sacred and 
indefeasible of all titles, the blessing of God upon our own indus- 
try—the advocates of the tariff policy have sedulously inculcated 
every sort of prejudice against the commerce of the “ slave 
States” and the “ cotton States,” as if it were really a national 
nuisance, and the appropriate subject of legislative plunder.— 
The writers of pamphlets, the conductors of newspapers, and 
even members of Congress on the tariff side of the question, 
have used these cant phrases of reproach and proscription against 
the Southern States, until they have brought the people in the 
tariff States—we mean the great majority of them—to regard 
the tariff question, as being a legislative warfare between differ- 
ent sections of the country. The melancholy fact is not to be 
disguised, that such is now the actual state of the question. And 
every one who knows any thing of the laws which govern the 
human heart, when men are brought to act in associated masses 
against each other, will at once perceive how absolutely the in- 
terest of individuals will be merged and lost in the common 


feelings and prejudices of the whule body. As in the case of- 


war between two independent nations, the citizen of neither will 
stop to calculate his own sacritices, or inquire into the justice of 
the controversy ; so in this conflict of section against section, 
those even who are oppressed and sacrificed by the tariff sys- 
tem,—like the deluded victims of ambition—are found rallying 
round the standard of their oppressors, inscribed as it is with the 
cabalistic watchwords and mottos of ‘free States,” and “slave 
States,” “northern farmers,” and “ southern planters,” “domes- 
tic industry,” and “ English commerce.” By artifices like these, 
the manufacturing interest, or to speak more correctly, the uni- 
ted capital of the tariff States has obtained, in our opinion, a 
permanent ascendency over public opinion. The hope of a re- 
action in those States which we have for several years indulged, 
is, we are now satisfied, utterly delusive. We are aware that 
there is an intelligent and patriotic minority in the tariff States, 
who rise above the miserable and anti-social prejudices enlisted 
against the Southern States, and who really sympathise with us 
in our struggle against oppression. But we are also aware that 
there was precisely such a minority in England, during our Re- 
volutionary struggle, who felt an equal sympathy with our fore- 
fathers, but whose patriotic exertions had not the slightest influ- 
ence in arresting the fatal career of ministerial tyranny. We 
are also aware that some of the provisions of the last tariff law, 
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are not acceptable to the tariff party, as they are notoriously in 
favour of “ a close monopoly” as to every thing they sell, and a 
free trade in every thing they buy. We think it, therefore, not 
improbable that the tariff of the present year may be modified 
by the majority of Congress, but we have not the slightest hope 
that the system will ever be abandoned, or our violated rights 
restored to us, by that majority, until the Southern States, in 
their highest sovereign capacity, shall take their stand upen the 
great principles of constitutional liberty, and proclaim their con- 
stitutional privileges and unalienable rights in a language which 
will be heard with deference even by our oppressors. 

We now propose, therefore, to present some views of this 
painful and distressing subject, calculated to shew its connexion 
with the fundamental canons of liberty, as they have been con- 
secrated by the blood of our patriotic ancestors in their struggle 
to throw off the chains of colonial vassalage, and subsequently 
recorded in that great charter of written wisdom, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

We have no attachment to artificial and technical refinements 
in construing the Constitution, either for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing or restricting the powers of the General Government. The 
object should be, in every instance, not so much to give it either 
a strict construction on the one hand, or a liberal construction 
on the other, as to give it the true construction according to its ob- 
vious spirit and intention. 'To illustrate our idea; though the 
tariff of the present year might appear to be constitutional, if 
brought to the test of a “‘strict construction,” being upon the 
face of it, an act to “ lay and collect duties and imposts”’ in lite- 
ral conformity with the express grant of the Constitution; yet, 
when we look to the acknowledged design and obvious effect of 
the measure, it seems utterly impossible to resist the conclusion 
that it is a gross, oppressive, and alarming violation of the spirit 
of that instrument. ‘The blindness of political infatuation, itself, 
must perceive that the power to “lay and collect duties and im- 
posts”’ was expressly vested in Congress, for the sole and exclu- 
sive purpose of raising revenue. It is true that Congress is 
clothed with another power—that of ‘“ regulating commerce with 
foreign nations”—in the legitimate exercise of which, impost 
duties may be laid which are not intended for the purposes of reve- 
nue. But this power of regulating commerce was evidently con- 
ferred upon Congress, for the purpose of securing our internation- 
al rights against those encroachments of foreign powers, which 
might impose upon our government the duty of resisting them. 
To apply the power of regulating commerce, to the regulation 
of all the branches of domestic industry, and the distribution of 
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private property, is as palpable a fraud upon the Constitution 
and as clear a perversion of its spirit and intention, as it is to 
lay imposts for the purpose of rendering one part of the commu- 
nity tributary to another. The tariff of 1828, stripped of those 
flimsy disguises which can scarcely impose upon the blindest 
credulity—is a law intended and calculated, not to suspend, but 
to destroy permanently a lawful and profitable commerce be- 
longing to one portion of the Union, for the purpose of eariching 
a few favoured monopolists in another. According to the eter- 
nal principles of justice, this cannot be one of the legitimate 
ends of government. We are aware that certain national ob- 
jects are held out by the advocates of this policy, as motives for 
adopting it. But the slightest examination will show that they 
are mere empty and delusive pretexts. 

It is said, for example, that it will render us more independ- 
ent of foreign nations,—an argument well calculated to impose 
upon the unreflecting, and which has not been without its effect. 
Waving, for the present, the obvious reflection, that even if it 
did tend to render us more independent, it is not a lawful mode 
of effecting the object, we beg leave to inquire in what way it 
will render us more independent of any foreign nation? Is there 
any man in this enlightened age who really believes that the 
commercial intercourse between nations creates a state of de- 
pendence, incompatible either with the safety, the honour, or the 
peace of any of the parties? Commerce is, in its very nature, 
reciprocal. Will it be said that we are dependent on Great- 
Britain, because we purchase her manufactures? We reply 
that Great-Britain is even more dependent upon us, because she 
receives in exchange for her manufactures, a raw material in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of the Empire. The dependence 
created by our foreign commerce, then, is, to say the most, a 
mutual dependence. Other nations will suffer, at least, as much 
by a war with us, interrupting commerce, as we will by a war 
with them It may be truly said that this mutual dependence, 
created among nations by foreign commerce, is one of its high- 
est recommendations. It is a mutual bond, with heavy penal- 
ties, to keep the peace. It is a golden chain which binds them 
together in harmony. 

Allour armies and navies united, have not half as much effi- 

cacy in preserving our rights from British aggression as this 
very dependence. As long as it continues, Great-Britain will 
have the strongest possible motive to avoid a war with this 
country,—a war which must necessarily derange the whole sys- 
tem of her industry. It is commercial rivalship, not commercial 
intercourse, that produces war between nations. Let Great- 
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Britain be deprived of our market for her manufactures, and 
compelled by our unwise restrictions to obtain raw cotton from 
other countries; and let our whole scheme of national economy 
be so changed, that our exports shall consist of manufactures 
that will come in competition with the British in foreign markets, 
and we never shall be at a loss for causes of war with Great- 
Britain. If, as the advocates of this system contend, our capa- 
city for war shall be increased, it is very certain that there will 
be a corresponding increase in the occasions for exerting it. 

It has also been contended—and the argument is entitled to 
consideration, when not pushed beyond certain limits—that the 
tariff policy is caleulated to prepare the country for war by pro- 
viding internal supplies of articles, that would be needed in such 
an emergency. Whatever force there may have been in this 
argument formerly, the time is gone by when it can have the 
slightest application either to the existing circumstances of te 
country, or to the recent tariff. Our manufactures have long 
since gone beyond the point of perfection, necessary to insure the 
country a supply of every necessary article in the event of a war. 
Of cotton, woollen and iron manufactures, we now make more 
than six-sevenths of our national consumption, and in six mouths 
from the declaration of a war, we could have abundant supplies 
of food, clothing and arms, for one hundred thousand soldiers. 
There is not, in fact, a nation in the world so independent. in 


this respect, as the United States. Indeed, this is so obviously 


true, that in all the discussions of the tariff during the last two 
sessions of Congress, the providing of supplies for the exigen- 
cies of war, was never once suggested, that we recollect, as a 
motive for adopting the measure. We are confident that it did 
not enter even into the consideration of a.single member who 
voted for it. 

There is one other argument frequently used for the purpose 
of giving to the tariff system the semblance of a national mea- 
sure, which we here notice, not because it is really worthy of 
reply or exposure, but on account of its consummate and charac- 
teristic absurdity. It is said that in purchasing foreign manu- 
factures, we encourage foreign instead of home industry, and 
laboured calculations are made to shew to how great an extent 
we are tributary to foreign powers. There is not a school-boy 
that could be imposed upon by such a miserable sophism. Any 
one capable of putting two simple ideas together, must perceive 
that it necessarily results from the reciprocity of commerce, that 
foreign nations encourage our domestic industry precisely to the 
extent that we encourage theirs; unless, indeed, it be made out, 
as the advocates of the tariff seem habitually to take for granted, 
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that the culture of cotton, rice and tobacco, is not domestic in- 
dustry, and that the Southern States are not members of the 
Union, but provincial dependencies. 

Having now divested the tariff of all its claims to be regarded 
as conducive to any one of the constitutional ends for which the 
Federal Government was created, by tearing off the colourable 
pretexts artfully thrown around it by the priests of this great 
national imposture, we propose next to examine its bearing 
upon the Southern and staple growing States, both in reference 
to the unequal and oppressive burthen it imposes, and the 
tyranny of the principle in its imposition. And we venture to 
promise, in advance, that we shall satisfactorily shew that it is 
one of the most unqualified systems of oppression ever imposed 
under the forms of a free government, or tolerated by an intel- 
ligent, we will not say, a free people. 

The exports of domestic productions from the whole Union, 
amounted in 1%27, to the sum of fifty-eight millions of dollars, 
stated in round numbers. Of this sum, twenty-nine millions 
of dollars consisted of cotton alone, and thirty-eight millions 
of dollars of cotton, tobacco and rice, to say nothing of grain, 
flour, lumber and other productions of the staple growing 
States. It thus appears that one-half of the entire amount 
of the national exports, consists of cotton, two-thirds of cot- 
ton, tobacco and rice, and, as we may reasonably estimate, 
three-fourths of the various productions of the staple growing 
States. ‘These statements, taken from the official documents 
of the Treasury, shew at the same time, the immense mag- 
nitude of the stake which the Southern States have in the 
foreign commerce of the country, and the unequa proportion 
they sustain, of the burthens and prohibitions to which it is 
subjected. It is not to be doubted, that a system of revenue, 
derived exclusively from impost duties, is exceedingly unequal 
in its operation, even in its most mitigated form; as it 
throws the whole burden of supporting the government upon 
those who are engaged in foreign commerce, and those who 
supply the domestic staples of exportation by which that com- 
merce is sustained. This, which would be true, if we had no 
domestic manufactories of such articles as we import, becomes 
still more emphatically so, when there grow up large manufac- 
tories of these articles, holding competition with the foreign. 
For it is too plain to be disputed, that a system of revenue im- 
position, exclusively confined to imposts, is not only no tax at 
all to the manufacturers of the rival articles of domestic indus- 
try, but is actually an indirect bounty to them, precisely to the 
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extent of the duty imposed upon the foreign articles. Even, 
therefore, if a tariff designed for the purpose of protecting 
manufactures had never been conceived, and the impost duties 
had been strictly and exclusively confined to the purposes of 
revenue, almost the entire burthen of supporting the kederal Gov- 
ernment, would fall upon the staple growing States. When to 
this view of the subject we add, that of the twenty millions of 
revenue thus unequally raised, not more than one twentieth is 
expended in the staple growing States, and the whole of the 
remainder is poured out on the other parts of the Union in re- 
freshing showers, we have a just picture of one portion of the 
country exclusively burthened, and another exclusively bountied 
and benefited by the mere fiscal operations of the common 
government. What, then, must be the condition of the staple 
growing States, when we take into the estimate of their burthens, 
the transcendent injustice of the protecting system? When it 
is the obvious dictate of justice, that a portion of the Federal 
revenue should be raised by an excise upon domestic manufac- 
tures, with a view to equalize the operation of the Federal taxes, 
by diminishing the rates of impost duty—we have, added to the 
gross inequality of the system of revenue and expenditure, a 
system of prohibitory duties wholly unprecedented in the legis- 
lation of any free country, and hastening with most “ unrighteous 
speed” to the consummation devoutly invoked, and impatiently 
expected by its advocates—the entire annihilation of that branch 
of our foreign commerce, which belongs almost exclusively to 
the staple growing States, and which is the only source of their 
expiring prosperity. A brief and simple analysis of this portion 
of our foreign commerce, and the bearing of the existing duties 
and prohibitions upon it, will speak a language of impressive 
solemnity to the understanding and the heart of every citizen 
of the Southern States, to which no additional power can be 
added by the most eloquent commentary. ‘The whole amount 
of foreign merchandize imported and consumed in 1827, exclu- 
sive of articles free of duty, was (omitting fractions) fifty-three 
millions of dollars. The gross revenue accruing from this 
source, is estimated at upwards of twenty-one millions of dol- 
lars, indicating forty per cent. as the average rate of duty 
paid upon the aggregate of importations. The whole amount 
of merchandize imported for consumption, from Great Britain, 
exclusive of her dependencies, and exclusive also of articles 
free of duty, was, during the same year, twenty-seven millions 
of dollars. This amount consisted almost entirely of manu- 
factures of cotton, wool, iron, hemp and glass, and also of 
salt ; articles subject to the highest rate of duty (of course above 
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forty per cent.) by the tariff of 1824, and now raised by the 
tariff of 1828, to the prohibitory average of at least sixty per 
cent. The whole amount of our domestic exports to Great 
Britain proper, during the same year, was twenty-five millions 
five hundred thousand dollars; of which cotton constituted 
twenty-one millions of dollars; tobacco, two millions three hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and rice, five hundred thousand dollars; 
making twenty-three million eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and leaving only one million seven hundred thousand dollars to 
be made up by all other domestic productions exported to that 
country. It is known that the value of domestic productions 
exported, is assessed at the place of exportation. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the value of the cotton, tobacco and 
rice exported to Great Britain, amounted in that country to 
twenty-five millions of dollars, which was given in exchange 
for an equal amount of British merchandize. 

It thus appears, that our commerce with Great Britain, con- 
stitutes nearly one-half of the whole foreign commerce of the 
United States, subject to pay duty, and that eleven-twelfths of 
that half, consists of an exchange of the cotton, tobacco and rice 
of the Southern States, for those articles of British manufac- 
ture, against which the ban of the prohibitory system is specifi- 
cally and almost exclusively directed. 

To measure the burthen imposed upon the Southern States, 
by the amount of the duty laid upon the articles of necessity and 
comfort which they receive in exchange for their staples, would 
give no just or adequate conception of the ruinous extent of 
injury inflicted on them. Even when measured by this stand- 
ard, however, it is sufficiently startling. It requires but very 
humble powers of arithmetic to discover, that sixty per cent. 
upon twenty-five millions of dollars, the sum of their commerce 
with Great Britain alone, will amount to the enormous burthen 
of fifteen millions of dollars. We will not stop to argue the 
question, whether, under all circumstances, a duty upon the im- 
portation of foreign merchandize, is precisely equal to a duty 
upon the exportation of the produce given in exchange for it. 
‘The progress of the tariff has already left that question behind 
it—a mere matter of curious and empty speculation. We are 
already brought to consider the more interesting and less doubt- 
ful question, whether in the actual state of the commercial re- 
lations of Great Britain, a sweeping prohibition of the manu- 
factures she gives in exchange for our staples, is not in its 
ultimate effects, precisely equivalent to a law prohibiting the 
exportation of cotton to that country. This question we do not 
hesitate to answer in the affirmative. It is very apparent that 
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if we cease to purchase British manufactures, there is no other 
British production which we can take in exchange for our cot- 
ton, tobacco and rice. And it is still more apparent, that if we 
cease to purchase al/ British productions, Great Britain cannot, 
and most certainly will not, purchase our agricultural staples. 
Even if she were to abstain from all measures of countervailing 
restriction, the immutable laws of trade would execute their 
own provisions and enforce their own sanctions. The British 
manufacturer will naturally seek to obtain raw cotton from 
those countries where he can obtain a market for the only thing 
he has to give for it. This will not only be a matter of choice, 


but of absolute necessity. Under such an impulse, British 


enterprize and capital will not find it difficult to stimulate the 
production of cotton in South-America, Egypt and the East and 
West-Indies, to the full extent of the British demand for it. 
But this is not all. ‘The discussions in the British Parliament 
indicate a general concurrence of all parties in the necessity of 
resorting to measures of retaliation, in consequence of our late 
tariff. ‘The spirit of moderation and good sense displayed by 
the distinguished men, both in and out of the ministry, is accom- 
panied by expressions of a serious determination to take some 
decided step at an early day after the re-assembliug of the Par- 
liament. Our solicitude is attracted, therefore, not merely to 
the grievance of having our commerce subjected to heavy, 
unequal and oppressive taxation, but tothe inevitable catastrophe 
of its utter annihilation. If the tariff of 1828 is not repealed— 
and speedily repealed—we confidently pronounce the opinion 
that the existing market for two-thirds of the staples we export, 
will be irrecoverably lost. It will not be a case of injury, but 
of ruin; and the business of the patriot will not be that of 
devising a remedy, but of writing an epitaph. In the mutations 
of commerce, we rarely witness a resurrection. It is impossible, 
therefore, to bring within the compass of any statistical esti- 
mate, the burden that will be imposed, or the injury inflicted 
on the the staple growing States, by the policy of which we 
complain. 

It now remains for us to present some views of the existing 
system of tariff regulations, calculated to shew its bearing upon 
the.great and fundamental principles of constitutional liberty. 

In this aspect of the matter, we hold, that whenever the 
General Government assumes and exercises the power of legis- 
lating upon local interests, such assumption involves an entire 
perversion of the great conservative principle of political respon- 
sibility. For example, we have shewn that the commerce 
against which the tariff policy is aimust exclusively levelled, 
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belongs as exclusively to the staple growing States. It is, as to 
those States, strictly a local interest, and the other States of 
the Union have no more concern in it, or motive to preserve 
it, than any foreign power would have, that should happen to 
be connected with it by the same relations of trade. When, 
therefore, it is stated, that the States to which this commerce 
belongs, constitute a small minority in the deliberations of the 
Federal Legislature, it will be at once perceived, that their 
rights and interests have no constitutional guaranty against 
the encroachments of the majority, if that majority can consti- 
tutionally interfere with them. It is in vain to say, we should 
confide in the moderation and justice of that majority. ‘This 
is not the security which the Constitution has provided against 
oppression. No wise system of government ever looked to 
that, as one of the checks and balances of its conflicting powers. 
We could not give a better definition of slavery than to say, it 
is that political condition in which one portion of the society is 
dependent for the enjoyment of all its rights upon the mode- 
ration and justice of another. It is to the interest, and not to 
the moderation and justice of the majority, that we can alone 
look with the confidence and the consciousness of freemen, for 
a security against oppression. That is the actual safeguard 
provided by our Constitution. In every /egitimate exercise of 
the powers of the Federal Government, it is abundantly ade- 
quate. While the operations of the common government are 
confided to the common interest, the majority cannot destroy the 
3 rights of the minority, without destroying their own also. In 
: the very nature of things, a community of interest is the essen- 
é tial basis of a Federal Government, and indicates the boundary 
: of its powers. Confined within this limit, the principle of repre- 
‘ sentative responsibility furnishes an equal and a sufficient secu- 
rity to every member of the confederacy, and every citizen of 
the republic. The citizen of Georgia, claims as his own, the 
representative from Maine, and confidently submits his rights 
to his disposal, because that representative cannot sacrifice the 
interests of that citizen, without also sacrificing, by the same act, 
the interests of his own immediate constituents. Here, the 
powers of the government are precisely co-extensive with its 
responsibility. But when the power of the General Govern- 
ment is extended to interests that are strictly local or sectional, 
it becomes purely and absolutely despotic. While on the one 
hand, we should regard the assumption and exercise, by the 
State Governments, of a power tu control those general interests 
of the Union, which have been committed to the guardianship 
of the Federal Government, as the very definition of anarchy ; 
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we do not hesitate to say, upon the very same principle, that the 
assumption and exercise, by the Federal Government, of the 
power to control, and destroy interests that are merely local, is 
the very definition of legislative tyranny. It will be seen, upon 
a moment’s reflection, that in both cases, political power acts 
beyond the sphere, and wholly independent of the restraining 
influence of political responsibility. 

To bring these general views to the test of a practical appli- 
cation, we ask what is the avowed purpose and necessary eftect 
of the tariff policy? Most evidently, the total and absolute de- 
struction of two thirds of the commerce of the staple growing 
States. Who are they that constitute the majority in Congress, 
by whom this desolation is effected? Are they the representa- 
tives of those who have a common interest with us? Are they 
the representatives of those who must participate in the burthens 
imposed, and the calamities inflicted on us? The very reverse. 
According to their own settled views and habitual expositions, 
their interest actually consists in the imposition of these very 
burthens, and the infliction of these very calamities. It is not 
for us to contend with them as to what really is their inter- 
est. They have settled that question for themselves,—irrever- 
sibly we fear—and we will not so far interfere with the concerns 
of other people as to dispute with them about it. Taking it for 
granted, then, that their interests are what they represent them 
to be, and what human principle is there to arrest their desolat- 
ing progress, until our whole commercial prosperity is in ruins, 
and we “abolished quite?” It is upon these very ruins that 
they are building up the fabric of their own manufacturing pros- 
perity ; and the only principle which exists in the system to ar- 
rest the progress of tyranny, is the insatiable avarice of which 
that very tyranny is the mere instrument. ‘To rely, under such 
circumstances, upon the justice and moderation of the majority, 
for the preservation of our rights and our property, would be 
the wretched fatuity of ascribing to avarice and selfishness the 
attributes of disinterested benevolence. It is in vain for us to 
put aside, or palter with the question. If we concede to a ma- 
jority, who believe it to be their interest to destroy our most 
sacred rights, the power to execute their purposes, and acknow- 
Jedge the obligation of the Southern Siates, to submit to the out- 
rageous infliction, we voluntarily sign the warrant of our own 
annihilation, and dig the grave of our own liberty. We will 
illustrate the principle we have been here considering by bring- 
ing to the view of our readers a modification of it, which will be 
more readily apprehended and more powerfully felt, because in- 
timately and inseparably connected with the most consecrated 
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and glorious of our historical reeollections. What, we ask, was 
the principle for which our forefathers contended in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, and for the establishment of which they hazard- 
ed their lives and fortunes? It was the great and fundamental 
principle of liberty :—that the power of taxation should be only 
co-extensive with the right of representation. The practical 
exposition of this principle, as given by the elder Pitt, in dis- 
cussing the question of American taxation, was, that those only 
had the right to impose the burthens of taxation, who were the 
representatives of the people who paid the taxes. Let us see 
how the impositions of our protecting tariff will abide the test of 
this principle. ‘The sum and substance of the whole tariff sys- 
tem is the imposition of an oppressive weight of taxation upon 
the Southern States, by the representatives of the tariff States, 
for the benefit of the people, not of the Southern, but of the ta- 
riff States. Entirely reversing the principle of American liberty, 
the tariff imposition is laid, not by the representatives of those 
who pay the tax, but by the representatives of those who receive 
the bounty. We defy any man to draw a sensible and practical 
distinction between the exercise of this power by the tariff States, 
and the exercise, by the British Parliament, of the power to tax 
the colonies without their consent. In both cases, one party 
imposes and receives the tax, and the other opposes and pays it. 

We are aware that it has been attempted to impair the force 
of this analogy, by adverting to the fact that the Southern States 
are fairly represented in Congress. We have, heretofore, shewn 
that the right of representation furnishes a security for the rights 
and liberties of the different portions of a federal] republic, only 
when the powers of the common council are confined to the 
common interests of the whole confederation. But when the 
power of the common council is directed against the interest of 
a minority, so isolated and distinguished by geographical, civil, 
or religious peculiarities, as that laws apparently and nominally 
general, may be, in effect, local and exclusive in their imposi- 
tions, it is obvious that a representation of the minority on all 
questions affecting its distinct and local interests, is substantially 
no representation at all. When the proposition before Con- 
gress is the imposition of a common and equal burthen upon the 
whole country, or the appropriation of the common funds, to 
defend the rights of a single State, or even of a single indivi- 
dual, we should consider South-Carolina really represented, 
however much she might differ with the majority. But when 
the proposition is to impose an exclusive burthen on South-Ca- 
rolina or appropriate her peculiar funds for the pecuniary benefit 
even of all the other States, we should regard her as having ne 
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representation at all, though she were entitled to forty-nine 
votes in a council of one hundred. On such a question, any 
thing less than a majority or at least an equality of votes, is pre- 


cisely equal to no vote at all. It is not a question of delibera- — 


tion concerning common interests, but a question of naked nu- 
merical power, concerning interests that are entirely adverse. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more ‘ unfair and ridiculous” than to 
maintain that the unjust and unconstitutional impositions of the 
tariff system, are, in any respect, less tyrannical than the stamp 
duties or the tea tax, imposed upon the American Colonies by 
the British Parliament, merely because the Southern States 
are represented in Congress. What would have been the value 
of a colonial representation in the British Parliament? The 
wisest of our patriotic ancestors rejected the idea as a miserable 
mockery. What is the value of an Irsh representation in the 
British Parliament, on all questions affecting the local interests 
of Ireland, and in which the interests or prejudices of England 
stand opposed tothem? Let the oppression and ruin of Ireland 
answer the question. What would be the value of a West-India 
representation in Parliament, on the question of negro emanci- 
pation? It would be obviously an empty delusion. And what, 
in fine, was the value of a Southern representation in Congress, 
when the question to be determined was, whether ten millions of 
Southern commerce should be subjected to the legislative rapa- 
city of the majority, especially when the spoils were to be divided 
among the patriotic plunderers? Let the passage of an act un- 
precedented in our country for injustice and oppression, “ with 
all the forms” of deliberation, answer that question. The only 
effect of the presence of our representatives—for on such a ques- 
tion the light of revelation could produce no effect in the way of 
argument—was to be nominal parties to the act of our immola- 
tion, and thus furnish an apology for the outrage. 

No man, therefore, whois not, imposed upon by the fallacy of 
superficial resemblances, can fail to perceive that the tariff ma- 
jority in Congress, in the act of confiscating Southern commerce 
for the use and benefit of Northern manufacturers and monopo- 
lists, violates, to all intents and purposes, that great and cardi- 
nal principle of modern liberty, which was consecrated even in 
the annals of our British ancestry, by the spirit of Hampden and 
the blood of Sidney, long before our American forefathers kind- 
led up the sacred fires of a yet more pure and perfect liberty, in 
the solitudes of a savage wilderness. It is irresponsible, and 
worse than irresponsible, taxation. 

In denying the right of the General Government to interfere 
with our local concerns, and in limiting its operation to the com- 
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mon concerns of the Union, we are very far from intending to 
convey the idea that every law of Congress is unconstitutional 
which does not, in point of fact, operate with perfect equality on 
every portion of the confederacy. This would be the extrava- 
gance of a Utopian vision. We are perfectly aware that it must 
frequently happen, that laws which are clearly constitutional, 
and honestly designed to fulfil the purposes for which the Union 
was formed, will affect, in a very unequal degree, the varying 
interests of the different parts of the confederacy. It 1s against 
those acts of Congress, of which inequality and oppression con- 
stitute the obvious, the exclusive, and the final end, that we invoke 
the protecting genius of the Constitution, and raise the voice of 
solemn protestation. 

To illustrate the subject still further, let us inquire what mo- 
tive or object connected with our foreign relations, and consti- 
tuting, therefore, a legitimate end of ‘‘ regulating commerce with 
foreign nations” can, by any colourable supposition, have actuated 
Congress in the passage of the late tariff? If it can be shewn 
that any foreign power has committed an outrage upon the in- 
ternational rights of even the smallest member of the confede- 
racy, the patriotic spirit of the South will disdain the huckstering 
coldness of ‘* counting the cost” of vindicating and maintaiming 
them. Ifthe sovereignty ofthe Union has been violated in the 
person of a single individual, in the remotest Northern corner 
of the confederacy, by the act of any foreign nation,—every citi- 
zen ofthe Southern country will freely contribute both his blood 
and his treasure to avenge the injury, and support the national 
honour. Is it pretended thatthere has been any such violation 
or outrage ? 

The only acts of any foreign power to which the advocates of 
the tariff policy have ever referred, as constituting a motive for 
its adoption, are the British corn laws, and a late act of Parlia- 
ment reducing the import duties on foreign wool. Now, will it 
be pretended by any one, that these acts violate, in the slightest 
degree, one solitary right either national or individual, which 
the Federal Government is under obligations either to defend by 
war, or counteract by commercial regulations? 

By the law of nations, it is the undoubted 1ight of every coun- 
try to regulate :ts impost duties, or prohibit the importation of 
foreign merchandize in any manner it may deem expedient, 
without giving to the nations affected by it any just cause of com- 
plaint. The people of the grain-growing States complain that 
Great-Britain has prohibited the importation of their principal 
agricultural staple. We reply that this prohibition is a part of 
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the established policy of Great-Britain, founded exclusively on 
her own views—mistaken, we think—of her own internal pros- 
perity, and equally extending to all the nations of the world. If 
this prohibition were aimed exclusively at the United States, 
th ugh even in that event it would violate no right guaranteed 
by the law of nations, it might, nevertheless, be regarded as in- 
dicating an unfriendly spirit. But no such exclusive spirit exists 
in the policy of Great-Britain. If, therefore, the British corn 
laws constitute any motive for prohibiting British merchandize, 
it isa motive growing exclusively out of the pecuniary and local 
interests of the grain growers and manufacturers, and having no 
possible connexion with the maintenance of the commercial rights 
of the country, or of any other conceivable right entrusted to the 
guardianship of the Federal Government. Whatever may be 
the injury which the grain growers sustain in consequence of this 
British prohibition, it is not one of those injuries which the Fe- 
deral Government is bound either to avenge or to indemnify, 
unless, indeed, we regard the Union as a joint stock and mutual 
insurance company. And even in that view of the subject, the 
grain growers of the North would scarcely havethe right tocall 
upon the cotton and tobacco growers of the South not only to 
bear an equal share of their private misfortunes, but to sustain 
the whole weight of them. While the British admit our raw 
cotton almost without any duty at all, the majority in Congress, 
contrary to the obvious dictates of a spirit of liberal reciprocity, 
have almost entirely prohibited every article which we import 
from Great-Britain. Can it be a legitimate function of the Fe- 
deral Government, to blast and desolate one portion of the con- 
federacy and deprive it of natural advantages and natural rights 
which it holds by all the consecrated titles of liberty, in order to 
indemnify other portions of the confederacy for the natural ster- 
ility of their soil, or the unavoidable mutations of commerce ? 
or because they happen to produce the same articles precisely 
which are raised in Great-Britain, and therefore not wanted ? 
A recurrence to the political history of the United States im- 
mediately preceding the adoptiou of the Federal Constitution, 
will render it apparent that the primary object which the framers 
of that instrument had in view, was the protection and preserva- 
tion of foreign commerce. How, then, in reference to the inter- 
ests and rights of the Southern States, do the policy and measures 
of the Federal Government correspond with the ends of its cre- 
ation? Ifthe very genius of perversity presided in its councils 
they could not be more utterly and fatally misdirected. All its 
energies are called into active requisition to destroy that very 
commerce, which it is under the most sacred constitutiona! obli- 
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gations to protect and defend against all humanaggression. The 
inventive genius of fabulous antiquity never conceived a monster 
more “horrible, foul and unnatural,’’ than that which is here 
exemplified in a government, literally devouring, with a ferocious 
and cannibal appetite, the objects committed to its guardianship 
and care. The example of the Roman senator who concluded 
every speech on Carthaginian affairs with the memorable motto, 
*‘delenda est Carthago,’’—is but a feeble illustration of the ex- 
terminating and relentless spirit with which the representatives 
of the tariff States have pursued the peculiar and rightful com- 


merce of the Southern staple-growing States for the last ten 


years. Even the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, which an 
inscrutible dispensation of Providence brought, in awful retri- 
bution, upon the splendid monuments of Roman genius and the 
proud trophies of Roman valor, will not more than exemplify 
the spirit of that legislative warfare which is carried on against 
our commerce. ‘To be sure, we see not the arm of violence and 
outrage openly exhibited in our land or upon that element which 
is the home of our adventurous mariners. Our fields are not 
ravaged by a foreign soldiery, nor our towns consumed by fire. 
Our ships, freighted with the reward of honest industry and the 
hopes of the laborious husbandman, are not plundered by Alge- 
rine pirates, nor our mariners sold into the bondage of the gal- 
leys. But the work of destruction is not the less certainly and 
effectually accomplished, nor our citizens subjected to a less odious 
bondage, by the invisible ministry of the law, which goes forth 
like the genius of “ pestilence and famine,” commissioned to ex- 
ecute the purposes of insatiable avarice and lawless ambition. 

It is in vain that we attempt to disguise from ourselves the 
deplorable reality of our condition. Even the cherished delu- 
sions by which a proud, and lofty and generous spirit of national 
enthusiasm struggles to reconcile the chains of vassalage with 
the dignity of freedom, have all vanished. Every historical 
analogy connected with the glorious inheritance transmitted to 
us by our ancestors, serves only to remind us, that so far as we 
are concerned, their blood was unprofitably shed, and that 
we are reduced to that very condition of colonial bondage from 
which they redeemed us. 

What—we ask for no idle purpose—was the condition of 
these States when they were British colonies? The entire sum 
and aggregate result of all the commercial regulations and 
restrictions which constituted the colonial dependence of the 
British colonies, was, that these colonies should be restrained 
and prohibited from carrying on commerce with any country 
but Great Britain? And what—we ask with feelings which no 
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language can express—is now the actual condition of the 
Southern States, in reference to the proposed analogy? The 
entire sum and aggregate result of all the commercial regu- 
lations and restrictions which constitute the colonial dependence 
of the Southern States, is, that these States—if we may use 
the misnomer of calling them so—are restrained and prohibited 
from carrying on commerce with any portion of the world, but 
the manufacturing States of this Union. What, then, have we 
gained by the change from our former to our present condition ? 
We are precisely in the same state of dependence and vassal- 
age—we defy all the inventions of our oppressors to make out 
a distinction—with the single exception, that we have changed 
our masters. It will be perceived, indeed, that in the two sen- 
tences expressive of our former and present condition, we have 
used precisely the same words, merely substituting ‘* manufac- 
turing States” for “‘Great Britain,” and “ Southern States”’ for 
* British Colonies.” Seeing, then, that we are reduced by the 
tariff system, to the same state of colonial vassalage, which was 
so absolutely intolerable to our ancestors, on the score of prin- 
ciple, let us inquire which of the two cases is, in point of fact, 
most burthensome and oppressive. And here we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that the present dependence of the Southern States 
is far more burthen-ome and oppressive, than was the colonial 
dependence of our ancestors. They were compelled, to be sure, 
to trade with Great Britain; but they there found an excellent 
market for all their agricultural productions, and obtained the 
manufactures they required, cheaper than they could have ob- 
tained them in any other country ; whereas, we are compelled 
to trade with the manufacturing States, where we cannot obtain 
a market for one-fourth part of our agricultural productions, 
and are compelled to pay sixty per cent. higher for the manu- 
factures we require, than the price for which we could procure 
them, if we were not deprived of our natural, constitutional and 
unalienable right of prosecuting a free trade with all the world, 
subject to no imposition, not honestly and in good faith intended 
for revenue, and to no restriction, not honestly and in good faith 
in‘e: ded to vindicate and maintain some national right violated 
by a foreign power ; and aiming not at the destruction but the 
preservation of the very branch of commerce to which the re- 
striction may be applied. Ina word, the British colonies were 
restricted to the market of the mother country, which was the 
best in the world; we are restricted to the market of the manu- 
facturing States, which is, for the staple growing States, de- 
eidedly the worst. The course of our remarks forcibly suggests 
another historical analogy, calculated—if that be possible—to 
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exhibit in a still stronger point of view, the state of political 
degradation to which the Southern States are reduced by the 
prohibitory system. The recent war with Great Britain, will 
be memorable in the history of the country, as the second 
war of Independence. The evident tendency of the British 
pretensions to re-colonize the United States, caused every en- 
lightened patriot to see and to feel that such was the true 
character of the contest. Now, what were these pretensions of 
Great Britain? In the very strongest point of #iew in which 
they could be placed, they amounted to no more than the as- 
sumption of a right, on the part of Great Britain, not to prohibit, 
but to shackle and incumber, during war, the commerce of the 
United States with the adverse belligerents. Suppose that she 
had set up the broad pretension, that we should trade exclusively 
with her, and should not trade with France either in peace or in 
war? There is not a patriot in the Union, who would not have 
seen his country one vast mausoleum of slaughtered freemen, 
before he would have tarnished the memory of his ancestors, 
by submitting to terms so ignominious and degrading. Every 
plain would have been a Marathon, and every strait a Ther- 
mopyle; and Great Britain would never have succeeded in 
establishing her arrogant pretension, until none but slaves sur- 
vived to acknowledge and submit to it. And yet, the Southern 
States, who so gloriously sustained a war waged against this 
pretension, are now actually reduced to a state of degradation 
and dependence, beyond all question worse than that which 
would have resulted from its establishment. If we had been 
actually conquered by the British arms, and the terms of our 
submission had been dictated at the head of victorious legions, 
nothing worse could have been imposed upon the whole Con- 
federacy, by the right of conquest, and the power of the 
conqueror, than the oppression and vassalage to which the 
Southern States are now subjected, by the legislation of Con- 
ress. 
; These views of the degradation of the Southern States receive 
a melancholy and impressive confirmation from the general 
aspect and condition of the country, viewed in contrast with its 
former prosperity. If the ancestors of this generation could 
rise from the grave, and revisit the scenes of their former use- 
fulness, they would not hesitate to pronounce that the hand of 
oppression had fallen heavily upon the inheritance of their 
children. They would be utterly at a loss to account for the 
changes every where exhibited, upon any other supposition. 
With natural advantages more bonutiful than were ever dis- 
pensed by a kind Providence to any other people upon the face 
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of the globe, they would behold, from the mountains to the sea- 
const, one unbroken scene of cheerless stagnation and prema- 
ture decay. With one of the most valuable staples, that ever 
blessed the labours of the husbandman, and swelled the sails of 
a prosperous and enriching commerce, they would find that our 
estates are, with a steady and fatal proclivity, depreciating in 
value, our fields becoming waste, and our cities desolate. With 
habits of industry and economy, which have no example in our 
former history, they would find the heirs of the largest inherit- 
ances, generally involved in embarrassment, and many of them, 
irretrievably ruined. Wherever they might cast their eyes, 
they would find melancholy evidences, that the withering blasts 
of an unsparing despotism had passed over the land, blighting 
the choicest bounties of Providence, and leaving scarcely a soli- 
tary memorial of our former prosperity. They would look in 
vain for the animating scenes of successful industry, for the 
wealth and comforts of a thriving population, and for those 
mansions of hospitality, which were once the seats of elegance, 
and the abodes of cheerfulness. 

The picture which we have here faintly sketched of the ruinous 
effects of the tariff system of protection and prohibition, will 
appear in much more striking colours when we view it contrasted 
with the state of things which formerly existed under a system 
of free trade, and which would certainly and speedily return, if 
the shackles of unjust and unconstitutional restriction were 
thrown off our commerce. Every man whose memory ex- 
tends back as far as twenty-five years, will recollect the extra- 
ordinary prosperity enjoyed by the Southern States, during the 
early part cf Mr. Jefferson’s administration; and we confidently 
express the opinion, that if the impost duties were reduced toa 
scale adapted to the purposes of revenue merely, the Southern 
States, and particularly the cotton growing States, would, in 
twelve months, be restored to a state of prosperity equal to that 
which they enjoyed at the period to which we have just made 
reference. ‘To be more specific, we believe that if the duties 
on foreign merchandize were reduced to an average of fifteen 
per cent. the cotton growing States would be at once raised 
from their present deplorable condition, to a state of prosperity 
fully equal to what they have enjoyed at at any former period. 
A permanent rise in the price of cotton, from ten to sixteen cents 
per pound, would not more than give the index and the measure 
of our increased, or more properly speaking, our renovated 
prosperity. The aggregate demand for our raw cotton would 
be increased at a moderate calculation, three hundred thousand 
bales ; its price would experience a corresponding increase, and 
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the price of every article we take in exchange for it, would be 
be decreased at least in an equal proportion. Can any thing, 
then, so forcibly illustrate the system which is now pressing the 
Southern States to the dust in wretchedness and poverty, as the 
obvious fact that the mere restoration of our natural and con- 
stitutional right of free trade with all the world, would produce 
so great a revolution in our condition. This revolution is pow- 
erfully recommended by the consideration, that while it would 
relieve the Southern States from at least fifteen millions of tax- 
ation, now annually paid as a tribute to the tariff States, it 
would not, in any view of the subject, interfere with the rights 
of the tariff States. 

We know it has been said—with that characteristic absurdity 
which a dominant majority, conscious of their numerical strength, 
always feel privileged to exhibit—that in maintaining their right 
to free trade, the Southern States are attempting to violate the 
rights of the tariff States, by preventing them from making their 
own manufactures, and compelling them to purchase the manu- 
factures of foreign countries. An assertion, more unfounded, 
would scarcely have been hazarded by the most reckless religious 
impostor, to the blind believers in his godhead. In what pos- 
sible manner or degree can the exercise, by the Southern States, 
of their right to a free and untrammelled trade, either prevent 
the tariff States from making their own manufactures, or compel 
them to purchase the manutactures of foreign nations? Does 
not a free trade give them the same power to refuse purchasing 
foreign manufactures, which it gives the Southern States to 
purchase them ? 

But we will even go further. We will maintain and will 
demonstrate, that the establishment of the most perfect freedom 
of trade, by the laws of the Federal Government, will not pre- 
vent the tariff States from giving any degree of protection and 
encouragement to their manufactures, which they may deem 
expedient. 

No one, it is presumed, will question the constitutional com- 
petency of the State Legislatures, to grant pecuniary bounties 
for the protection of domestic manufactures. In this, the power 
of the States is not only unquestioned, but unlimited. It only 
remains, then, for us to shew, that the protection and encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures, by pecuniary bounties, is as 
efficacious, direct and unobjectionable as that, by impost duties 
and prohibitions. We shall produce the very highest authority 
to prove that it is more so. 
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Alexander Hamilton, in his celebrated report on domestic 
manufactures, makes the following suggestions, and uses the 
following arguments :— 


“ Pecuniary Bounties—This has been found one of the most effi- 
cacious means of encouraging manufactures, and it is in some views 
the best. Its advantages are these— 

** 1. It is a species of encouragement more positive and direct than 
any other, and for that very reason, has a more immediate tendency to 
stimulate and uphold new enterprizes. 

“2. It avoids the inconvenience of a temporary augmentation of 
price, which is incident to some other modes, or it produces it in a less 
degree. 

“3. Bounties have not, like high protecting duties, a tendency to 
produce scarcity. 

‘4. Bounties are sometimes not only the best, but the only proper 
expedient for uniting the encouragement of a new object of agriculture 
with a new object of manufacture. 

“It cannot escape notice, that a duty upon the importation of an 
article, can no otherwise aid the domestic production of it, than by 
giving the latter greater advantages in the home market. It can have 
no influence upon the advantageous sale of the article produced, in 
foreign markets ; no tendency, therefore, to promote its exportation. 

“* As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its 
price, it causes an extra expense to the community for the benefit of the 
domestic manufacturer. A bounty does no more. 

“ Protecting Duties.—Duties of this nature evidently amount to a vir- 
tual bounty upon the domestic fabrics, since by enhancing the charges 
on foreign articles, they enable the national manufacturers to undersell 
all their competitors.” 


These quotations from the writings of one whom the advo- 
eates of the prohibitory system claim as its founder, conclusively 
demonstrate that a direct ‘“ pecuniary bounty” is preferable to 
an indirect and ‘virtual bounty” given in the form of a “ pro- 
tecting duty” for the encouragement of domestie manufactures. 
We would add to the reasons given by Mr. Hamilton for this 
preference, one or two others. A pecuniary bounty is free from 
all disguise or uncertainty. The community know precisely 
the extent and duration of the burthen it imposes upon them. It 
also has this striking and conclusive advantage over a high 
protecting duty—t cannot be evaded by smuggling. 

What, therefore, is there to prevent the tariff states from 
giving the most ample protection to their own domestic manu- 
factures? Why, for example, does not Massachusetts give pro- 
tection to her own manufactures, by a system of pecuniary 
bounties, and with what a graceless front does the Legislature 
ef that State memorialize Congress to give a protection to the 
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manufacturers of Massachusetts, which that Legislature is ex- 
clusively bound to give, if, indeed, there exists an obligation 
any where to give them protection ? How are we to account for 
the extraordinary fact, that not one of the tariff States—having, as 
we have shewn, the most complete and indisputable power to pro- 
tect its manufactures—has ever given them directly or indirectly, 
the slightest possible bounty or encouragement? The reason 
is perfectly obvious. Though the tariff States will not protect 
their own manufacturers at their own expense, they are a great 
deal more than willing to do it at the expense of other people. 
They call upon the General Government to be the instrument 
of this outrageous injustice; and because the people of the 
Southern States will not submit to be made the dupes of a fraud 
which offers a direct insult to their understanding, and the vic- 
tims of a tyranny which would convert them into the degraded 
slaves of a Northern aristocracy, they are still further insulted 
by the impudent and nonsensical allegation, that they are at- 
tempting to prevent the tariff States from making and consum- 
ing their own manufactures, and to compel them to purchase 
the manufactures of foreign countries! We say to the tariff 
States, “make what manufactures you please; give any en- 
couragement you think proper to your domestic establishments ; 
but do not attempt to compel us to buy your manufactures at 
your own prices, and deprive us of a market where we can ob- 
tain them much cheaper, and where we can sell four times as 
much of our raw material, as we have any hope of selling to 
you. We do not, in any respect, interfere with your rights or 
your internal affairs ; and we cannot permit you, in this unjust, 
unconstitutional manner, to interfere with ours.” 

Such being, in our opinion, the sentiment of the Southern 
States—at any rate of South-Carolina—we propose to offer a 
few suggestions as to the course that will, probably, be pursued 
by the several State Legislatures. From all the indications of 
public opinion, given at the various Conventions of the people 
that have been called for the purpose of devising means to resist 
the unconstitutional oppression of the late tariff, we are induced 
to believe that only two modes of resistance, by the sovereign 
authority of the States, will be the subject of discussion in the 
Legislatures of the Southern States. The first is an excise to 
be imposed upon the manufactures and other productions of the 
tariff States; and the second, the call of State Conventions of 
the people, in order that the States, in their highest sovereign 
capacity, may pronounce upon the constitutionality or unconsti- 
tutionality of the protecting system, in the most solemn, delibe- 
rate and authoritative form. Without undertaking to decide 
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whether one or both of these modes will be adopted, we will 
briefly explain the grounds upon which they are placed by their 
respective advocates. 

Those who are in favour of an excise upon articles produced 
in the tariff States, contend that such a measure would coerce 
those States, by the strong motive of interest—the very motive 
which has instigated them to pursue the tariff policy —to abandon 
a system of unjust and oppressive legislation, inevitably tending 
to impoverish the Southern States. They also maintain that the 
States have clearly an unlimited and unconditional right to im- 
pose excise duties upon every article that is brought within their 
territorial jurisdiction, upon the very same principle that some 
of the Northern States, impose duties upon the sales of foreign 
merchandize at public auction. 

Of those who are in favour of a call of State Conventions, by 
the respective Legislatures, some rely upon the great elementary 
and unalienable right necessarily reserved to the people and to 
the States in their sovereign capacity, while others derive the 
right to call such Conventions, and to pronounce a law of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, void and inoperative, from the express 
provisions and obvious nature of the compact of Union, accord- 
ing to the interpretation given to that instrument, by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in the celebrated resolutions of the Kentucky Legislature, 
written by him; and also by Mr. Madison, in the equally cele- 
brated preamble and resolutions of the Virginia Legislature. 
The following is the language of one of the Kentucky resolu- 
tions, drawn up by Mr. Jefferson :— 


“ The government, created by this compact, was not made the exclu- 
sive or final judge of the extent of the powers delegated to itself, since 
that would have made its discretion, and not the Constitution, the mea- 
sure of its powers; but as in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judges, each party has an equal right to judge for 
itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress.” 
Mr. Madison, in the preamble to the Virginia resolutions, uses the fol- 
lowing implicit and decisive language :—“ If the deliberate exercise of 
dangerous powers, palpably withheld by the Constitution, could not 
justify the parties to it in interposing, even so far as to arrest the pro- 
gress of the evil, and thereby to preserve the Constitution itself, as well 
as to provide for the safety of the parties to it, there would be an end of 
all relief from usurped power, and a direct subversion of the rights spe- 
cified or recognized under all the State institutions, as well as a plain 
denial of the fundamental principles upon which our independence 
itself was declared.” 


We shall make no further commentary upon these strong and 
unequivocal opinions of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, than te 
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say that no two names are more justly consecrated in the estima- 
tion of the republican party ; and none calculated to give a more 
authoritative sanction to those defensive measures, to which the 
Southern States may be driven, as the only means left them to 
preserve their constitutional liberties. That the crisis alluded 
to by Mr. Madison has arrived—that we have seen in awful and 
threatening exhibition, the ‘deliberate exercise of dangerous 
powers, palpably withheld by the Constitution,” no citizen of the 
Southern States—no citizen of South-Carolina—can hesitate to 
pronounce. 


Statement of the Duties paid on various descriptions of Foreign Mer- 
chandize imported ; the amount imported in 1827, and the amount that 
will be manufactured and produced fer sale in the United States, 
after the Tariff of 1828 shall have fully produced its prohibitory 
effect ; with an e:!imate of the amount of the tribute that will be an- 
nually paid by the people of the United States to the manufacurers 
and producers. 


Average rate Amount Estimate am’nt | Am’nt of tribnte 
of imported in that will be made | paid to manufac- 
duty paid. 1827. in the U.S. turers&producers 
Woollen Goods, 60 per ct. $2,000,000 | $16,000,000 $9,600,000 
Cotton Goods, 60 perct. 7,500,000 16,500,000 9,900,000 
Cotton Thread, 50 per ct. 900, 1.500;000 750,000 
Iron Manufactures, 
paying ad valo- 374 per ct. 3,500,000 3,000,000 1,125,008 
uties, 
Tron Manufactures, 
paying specific 50 perct. 500,000 1,000,000 500,000 
uties, 
Paper Hangings, 45 perct. 63,000 500,000 225,000 
Leghorn Hats, Bon- b | 75 peret 321,000 500,000 375,000 
Salt, - < - | 150 peret. 535,000 800,000 1,200,000 
Sugar, - - ~-| 52 peret. 4,064,000 3,500,000 1,820.000 
Molassess, 45 peret. 2,818,982 1,000,000 459,000 
150 per ct. 1,550,000 1,500,000 2,250,000 
n, viz. 
Hammered bar, 36 per ct. 1,323,000 2,000,000 720,000 
Rolled, - - -| 85 perct. 320,000 1,000,000 850,000 
Sheets, Hoops, &c. | 1%) perct. 125,000 200,000 200,000 
PigIron, - - -| 56 perct. 46,000 109,000 56,000 
Lead, - - -| 75 perct. 160,000 160,000 120,000 
Red and White Lead, | 83 perct. 120,000 120,000 99,6006 
Cotton Bagging, 46 nerct. 367,000 200,000 92,000 
Aggregate amount of the tribute paid to the producers of 
e above articles, in addition to duties paid on them, $30,332,000 
for the support of government, 


N. B.—The above Statement does not include manufactures of brass, copper, 
tin, leather and a great variety of small articles subject to high protceting duties. 
It does not include manufactures of flax, or those of hemp, except cotton bagging, 
because the duties on these last, though high, may yet be regarded principally as 
revenue duties. 
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{> The two last articles in this Number have been furnished us by 
two of our most able Statesmen. If they differ somewhat in their views—if they 
differ, sometimes, from the opinions we ourselves have advanced. we yet publish 
them with great pleasure, from a wish that at a moment like the present, subjects of 


paramount importance, may be fairly and under different aspects, placed before onr 
readers. 


ERRATA. 


Page 424—7th line from the bottom, for imputed, read imparted. 
“ 472—last line but one, for quod lex, read gue lex 
“ 480—12th line from the bottom, for may, read many. 
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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


A. 

Abasses, the, are wild and unsettled, 117— 
many of their tribes are Mahometans, 
ibid.—begin to acknowledge their de- 
pendence on Russia, ib.—their country 
exceedingly fertile, 133. 

Aborigines, an inquiry into their religion, 
307—the Ottowas claimed to be de- 
scended from “ the great Hare,” 309— 
their superstitions, 310—the second fa- 
mily claimed to be the descendants of 
Namepich, and the third to be derived 
from Machova, 311—of their Manitou, 
ib.---the burial of a Nipistinguian Indian, 
313—Marest’s account of the Manitou 
of the [linois, 315—their worship idol- 
atrous, ib.—sacrifice, the best evidence 
of adoration, 317—on the belief and 
ceremonials of the Indians, 318—on 
their probable origin, 319—have many 
customs similar to the ancient Jews, 
320—an inquiry into the religious prac- 
tises of the South American Indians, 
321—give the title of mother to the 
moon, ib.—some Indians of the Moxos 
appeared not to worship any Superior 
Being, 322—character and religion of 
the inhabitants of the Moxos, 323-225 
—of the Guarayens, 326—Cyprian 
meets with cannibals, ib.—in Chili, a 
custom existed of destroying females 
when they attained the age of thirty- 
four, 327—the Guaycureens, on the ri- 
ver Paraguay adore the Devil, 327— 
influence of the Pyapes, 329-—the 
Chiquitos appear not to pay worship 
to any thing visible or invisible, ib.— 
their treatment in sickness, 330—the 
Chiquitos and Moxos allied in barba- 
rity and worship, 331—their Chirigu- 
anos, their eustoms, 332—believe in 
the immortality of the soul, 333—of 
the Guaraniens, 335—the practices of 
the Caciques, described, 337—a further 
account of the great body of South- 
American Indians, 338-344—the idol- 
atrous Polytheists, 344—the religion of 
the Natchez, 345-348. 

79 


Aborigines, the, on their exclusive right 
to the soil, 544. 

Address of the Committee on behalf of 
the General Convention, &c. at Har- 
risburg, referred to, 582. 

—o the Great, romance of, 44, 45, 

Al-Farabi, 49. 

Alliteration, 57. 

Alternate Rhymes, 33-47, 57. 

Amand, St. Epigram, 34, 46, 47. 

Americans, religion of the Aboriginal, 
305-342. 

Anapa, its commerce restricted by the 
unsettled relations of ‘Turkey and Rus+ 
sia, 129—its population, ib.—the Pacha 
of encourages hostilities of the people 
a Caucasus against the Russians, 

Andalusia, derivation of the name, 43. 

Arabian Verses, prevailing features of* 
33-57. 

Arabic Poems, catalogue of, 45. 

Arabic Schoo's. influence upon Europeay 
Literature, 41. 

Assonant Rhymes, 48, 49, 57. 

Arabic translator of Aristotle, 

1. 
B. 


Battles, 3,700 between Moors and Span; 
iards, 43. 

Bentham, Jeremy, his opinion of the 
works of Grotius, Putfendorf, and Bur: 
lamaqui, quoted, 92. 

Biscayan Language, 42, note. 

Bishops forbidden to enter Biscay, 42. 

—s Horne Tooke’s remarks on, 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, Scott’s Life of, 
reviewed, 263—his temporary _resi- 
dence at Montabello, 264—his humi- 
liation after his first abdication, 267— 
—his passage of Mount St Barnard, 
described, ib—comments on bis Treaty 
of Tilsit, 269—at the close of the year, 
1813, receives offers of peace from the 
allied sovereigns, 236. 
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Book of Nature, the, by John Mason 
Good, referred to, 48. 
Bounties, pecuniary, Hamilton’s (Alex- 
ander) opinion on, 616. 
Bracton, the father of English Law, 77. 
Cc 


Cesar on the Banks of the Rubicon, 299 

Caucasus, Mount, inhabited by fierce and 
inhospitable tribes, 115—its inhabitants 
remarkable for a singular traffic in 
their females, ib.—the central chain of, 
— 115, 116—its boundaries, 

Caucasus, the, Russia has extended its 
jurisdiction over the mountain tribes 
of, 115—of the feuds of the inhabitants 
of the vallies of, 121—the Russians en- 
tered Georgia from the summits of, ib. 
—the Chevalier Gamba’s three jour- 
nies around, noticed, 122. 

Capcom System, in England, referred 
to, 76. 

Cherokees, the, talk of Meriwether and 
Campbell with, referred to, 569. 

Chivalry, origin of, 68, 69. 

Christians, what they studied in Spain,41. 

Chronicles of the Canongate, second se- 
ries, reviewed, 216—extracts from, 
22U, 222-226, 228-245, 247-262. See 
Fair Maid of Perth. 

Cicero, has furnished the most complete 
account of the Roman orators, 493— 
unjustly reproached by Mark Anthony, 
that he had never experienced the i 
berality of hiscountrymen, 503—when 
about to be impeached by Clodius, the 
whole Fquestrian order went into 
mourning with him, 507—spoke ex- 
tempore with pre-eminent success, 509 
sketch of his studies, 515-518—com- 
pared with Demosthenes, 519—Plu- 
tarch’s remark on the character of 
himself and Demosthenes, 523-—-had to 
address a more patient audience than 
Demosthenes, 531—did not generaily 
speak with an Attic severity of style, 
539. 

Cid, oldest Spanish Poetry, 44-46. 

Circassians, the, an unquiet race, and 
plunderers almost from necessity, 116 
own the coast of the Fuxine for about 
two hundred miles, 117—an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to civilize them by means 
of commerce, 131. 

Gircassia, Temrouk and Taman, former 
ly belonged to, 127—contrast in the 
taste of its inhabitants for the fine arts 
about the time of Pericles, and at the 

resent day, ib.—its commerce (rans- 
ferred to Anapa, 128—the coast of pos- 
sesses no good harbours, 131—the 
south-western coast of, remarkable for 
its fertility, ib. 


Index. 


Clark, Thomas, his Sketches of a Navai 
History of the United States, referred 
to, the work limited in infor- 
mation onthe subject of the navy, 351. 

Colchos,—some of their customs, 144— 
formerly it had no written laws, tradi- 
tion governing its jurisprudence, 150— 
its money revenue inconsiderable, 151 
—climate very damp, ib. 

Columbus—born in the city of Genoa, 6 
—his early education very limited, ib. 
—his studies at Pavia, ib.—exhibiteda 
strong passion for geographical know- 
ledge, 7—owed little to adventitious 
aid, ib.—began a sea-faring life at four- 
teen, ib.—accidentally led to Lisbon, 
where he married and settled for a 
time, 8—his opinion of the earth, 9— 
offers his services to the king of Por- 
tugal, 11—retires from Portugal, ib.— 
visits the convent of Santa Maria de 
Rabida, ib —receives from Fray Juan 
Perez strong recommendations, on 
which he proceeded to Cordova ib.— 
his appearance before the University 
of Salamanca, 12—leaves the Court of 
Spain in disgust, and is recalled by 
Isabella 13—sails on his first voyage 
of discovery, ib.—discovers land, 14— 
returns to Spain. 15—rejoicings at his 
success, 16, 17—called before his So- 
vereigns to give an account of his 
voyage, and to describe the Islands he 
had seen, 17, 18—departs on his second 
voyage, attended by his sons, 19—mis- 
fortunes of his declining years, 20. 

Commentaries on American Law, by 
James Kent, reviewed, 72—extracts 
from, 105, 106. 

Confederation, the thirteenth article of 
the, quoted. 438—recommendation ot 
a general convention of the States for 
amending the, 439—an act passed by 
the General Assembly of Virginia for 
amending the, ib—New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, North-Carolina, Delaware, 
and Georgia, passed, each, an act fora 
similar purpose, 440—New-York ap- 
points delegates for revising the arti- 
cles of, 441—South-Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Maryland, 
each appointed delegates for the same 
purpose, 442-—New-Hampshire ap- 
pointed commissioners forthe same pur- 

se, 443—by the, no alteration could 
Ss made in the Constitution without 
the consent of the United thirteen 
States, 445—Confederation and Fede- 
ral Constitution used as synonimous 
terms, 447. 

Consonant rhymes, 48. 

Constitution, on the Federal, 432-454. 

Constitution, the, formed by compre- 
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mise, 432—the American experiment 
in, eminently successful, 433—requires 
incessant vigilance on the part of the 
peuple, to uphold in its purity, ib—for a 
series of years was in a state of promis- 
ing experiment, 434—an inquiry into 
the doctrine. that it oael not the 
affirmance, and could not have been 
negatived by the state governments, 
436—the amended, confirmed, 445—of 
1778, required that ainendments should 
also be agreed to in Congress as well 
as in the State Legislatures, 447. 

Convention, the, Journal, Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of, referredto, 432—supposed 
they had reserved to the States the en- 
tire control of their domestic arrange- 
ments, 434—meeting of, 443—none can 
be called but by the Legislatures of 
the States, 452. 

Cooper, Mr. has made a declaration of 
his intention to write a naval history 
of his country, 350. 

Corporation, a, on the instituting of, 99. 

Corinne, the death of, 309. 

Cussees of the Black Sea, their origin, 
127—their character, 128, 

Cotion Goods, the fall in the price of, no- 
minal, 586—the Custom-House fur- 
nished evidence of the greater cheap- 
ness of British, 587—comparative wa- 
ges of labour in the manufacture of, 
588—comparative cost of production 
of, between the United States and 
Great-Britain, 589—the same views 
applicable to other manufactures, ib. 

Course of Time, the. by Robert Pollok, 
reviewed, 454—extracts from, 459, 462 
—the subject of, 462—extracts from, 
465-469 


Courts, Admiralty, 106-110. 

Crusades against Raymond, 6th & 7th— 
the destroyers of ‘Troubadour Litera- 
ture, 72. 


D. 

Derimouth colleg:, vs. Woodward, the 
case of, referred to, 88. 

Declaration of Independence, the, not the 
act of united America, but of the Unit- 
ed States of America, 546. 

De Lisle, Rigaud, his opinion, that the 
most offensive quarters of a city are 
sometimes the most healthy, combat- 
ted, 167—gives an instance that it is 
after the subsidence oi the sacred river 
that Egypt suffers from Malaria, 171. 

Demosthenes, excelled in extempore 
speaking, 508—himself and Cicero 
compared, 519—his peculiar privileges, 
526—of his audience, 527—his first at- 
tempt on the Bema, a total failure, 530 
—the celebrated passage in the oration 
for the crown, referred to, 534. 


Denmark, the correspondence between 
Mr. Hailes and the court of, referred 
to, note, 283—attack on, by the Bri- 
tish, commented on, 2-5. 

Dictionaries. rhyming, 32-48—indispen- 
sable to Arabian poets, 33. 

Dictionnaire, Nouveau, d'Histoire Natu- 
relle, referred to, 408. 

Distichs, chief form of Arabic poetry, 47. 

Documents accompanying the President's 
message to Congress, &c. referred to, 

70. 

Domestic Industry, Address of the com- 
mittee assembled at Harrisburg, for 
the encouragement of, referred to, 582. 

Drayton, Mr. his motion to alter the title 
of the tariff bill, referred to, 1U3. 

Dunlop, John, his History of Roman 
Literature, vol. ii. reviewed, 491—ex- 
tracts from, 500, 501—a remark of his 
on one of Cicero’s treatises, 502—ex- 
tracts from the work, 506-515, 518. 

Duties, protecting, Hamilton’s (Alexan- 
der) opinion on, 616. 

Duties on Importations, Report of a com- 
mittee of the citizens of Boston and 
vicinity, opposed to a further increase 
of, referred to, 582. 

Duties, statement of the amount of, paid 
on foreign merchandize imported, 619. 

Dwight, President, his experiment on the 
pellicle or scum of stagnant water, 
cited, 165. 


E. 

Elbourous, or E\brus, higher than Mount 
Blane, 127. 

Elichman, John, 33. 

Ellsworth, Judge, his opinion on the im- 
portance of preserving state rights, 
quoted, 453. 

Engineers, the Board of, cost of military 
works projected by, 477—estimate of 
the cost of the Ohio and Chesapeake 
canal, 405. 

English Lawyers, jealous of the corpus 
juris civilis, 77. 


Envoy, of Provencal poetry, 64-70. 


Fair Maid of Perth.the,scene laid at Perth 
about the close of the 14th century, 
218—epitome of the werk, 218-262. © 

Federal Constitution, on the, 40'2-454. 

Ferguson, Dr. his opinion respecting the 
production of Malaria, referred to. 164. 

Flint, Timothy, his Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, reviewed, J92—a Presbyterian 
minister of New-England, 194—perils 
on the Ohio, 197—visits Gen. Putnam, 
198—present at Vevay, in Indiana, 
when the town-house, &c. were lo- 
cated, 20%—ascends the Mississippi to 
St. Charles on the Missouri, 203-206— 
cultivates a small farm at St. Charles, 
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206—removes from St. Charles, and 
embarks on the Mississippi for the ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, 207—sojourns as a 
missionary at Cape Girardeau, 209— 
departs for the Arkansas, dangers of 
the voyage, ib.—his residence sickly, 
determines to return to New-England, 
210—arrives at Chickasaw bluff, and 
experiences great distress, 210,211— 
arrives at New-Orleans, 212—accepts 
of the Presidency of the Seminary of 
Rapide, ib.—has a relapse, and leaves 
his family to visit New England, 213. 

Forum, the Roman, description of, 506. 

France, Hist. de la Revol. de, quoted, 
279-282. 

French, a southern _ 54. 


Gaelaeth, the monastery of, situated two 
leagues from Kotais, 148—has a curious 
iron gate, said to be one of the Cas- 
pian gates, ib.—the convent of, ac- 
cording to report of the monks, possesses 
a collection of Georgian and Armenian 
MSS. ib. 

Gamba, the Chevalier, his Travels in 
the South of Russia, reviewed, 114— 
made three journies in the country 
around the Caucasus, a 
through Colchos on his way to Tiflis, 
to reside as Consul of France, ib.— 
Government of Russia sends a vessel 
to Odessa to convey him to Redoubt- 
kale, 123—embarks in a Russian fri- 
gate, 125—makes an excursion into the 
country during his residence at Sou- 
koum, 130—dangers of the country 
from bands of robbers, 131—travels 
through Miagrelia and Imerithia to 
Georgia, 138—breakfasts and dines 
with the Prince at Chichachi, 143—sets 
out on a second expedition to visit the 
districts of Kotais and Schorapana, 
145—his remarks on the Imerithians, 
146—the third excursion made by his 
brother, 148—hospitality of a noble 
Imerithian, 149. 

Georgia, at the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, enjoyed the ene in, and 
jurisdiction over the vacant lands of the 
‘state, 544—offered to cede a part of 
her western lands to the United States, 
548—possesses the power of disposing 
of the unappropriated lands within her 
own limits, 550—deprived of the power 
to treat with the Indians, and right of 
exclusive power over them, first, by the 
treaty-making power, 553—secondly, 
from the power to regulate commerce 
with the Indian tribes, 559—thirdly, 
from the power to declare war, 560— 
claims the right to extinguish the Indian 
title within her limits, 570—an inquiry 


how the question between her and the 
United States is to be settled, 571. 

Georgia Controversy, the, 541-582. 

Georgia, invites Russia to assist her in 
conjunction with Imerithia against the 
Persians and Turks, 120—on the death 
of Irak’li became involved in civil war, 
121—placed itself under the dominion 
of Russia upwards of two centuries 
ago, ib. 

Goldsborough,C.W. his Naval Chronicle, 
referred to, 349——Secretary of the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, ib.— 
furnishes no particular information of 
the operations of the Navy during the 
revolution, 355. 

Good, John Mason, his Book of Nature, 
referred to, 408. 

Gourvel, the province of, governed by a 
Prince subjected to Russia, 136—re- 
markable for its fertility, but covered 
with forests, ib.—its present Prince 
anxious to introduce European industry 
into his territory, ib.—indigo attempted 
to be cultivated in the territory of, 137 
—its population, 151. 

Gracchi, the, history of Roman eloquence 
begins with 494—were radical reform- 
ers, and perished by the violence of the 
Patricians, 495—the Senators caused 
them to become demagogues, 497— 
between their time and that of Cicero, 
- distinguished orators appeared, 
4 


Great Britain, her improvements in ma- 
chinery for manufacturing cotton 
goods, 587—the price of manufactur- 
ing labour in, 588—gives less protec- 
tion to her manufacturers than is given 
by the United States, 593—has the 
strongest motives to avoid a war with 
the United States, 599—our commerce 
with, constitutes nearly one-half of the 
whole commerce of the United States, 
603—her corn laws, referred to, 609. 

Greek Books, what, studied by Arabians, 
40. 

Greek Poets, not studied by the Arabians, 
41, note—54. 

Gregory, de Bechada’s metrical history 
lost, 63. 


Hamilion, Alexander, extract from his 
report on domestic manufactures, 616. 

Harpers, their rank, 21-51. i 

Hayne, the Hon R. Y. extracts from his 
speech on the naval policy of the 
country, 378-381. 

Heber, Bishop, confirms Ledyard’s specu- 
lations on the diversity of the human 
complexion, 403. 

Heineccius, his commentaries on the Di- 
gest and the Institutes, referred to, 85. 
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am Natural, what is its great object, 


History of the Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, by Washington Ir- 
ving, reviewed, 1—extracts from, 20, 
27-31. 

Hortensius, the competitor of Cicero, 
born A. U. C. 649; appeared in the 
Forumat nineteen,499—his best speech 
delivered in the sixty-third year of his 
age, ib.—his luxurious style of livin 
described, 500—dress, his tact in ad- 
justing it for ~—e at the Forum, 501. 


Jefferson, Mr. one of his Kentucky reso- 
lutions, quoted, 618. 

Jesuits, missionaries of the society of, 
sent to the Iroquois, Hurons, Illinois, 
&c. 306—their documents possess in- 
ternal evidences of their truth, 307. 

Imerithians, might give instruction to 
civilized nations in the location of 
their villages and houses, 146—profess 
the Greek religion, and follow the rites 
of the Greek church, 150. 

Inerithia, the, district of, healthy and 
extremely fertile, 118—invites Russia, 
in conjunction with Georgia, to assist 
her in her struggle against the Persians 
and Turks, 120—an ineffectual insur- 
rection in, 121—its population, 151. 

Imports, duties on, the late law imposing 
them, believed to be unconstitutional, 


Incorporation, in England, the King 
alone can grant a charter of, 99. 

Indian Springs, the treaty of the, referred 
to, 570. 

Internal Improvements, national, 470— 
sums expended on, 478—amount re- 
quired to complete, 479—on the limits 
to, 480—the amount appropriated to, 
ought to be divided among the several 
states proportionately, 481-Mr. Smith’s 
exposition of the partial distribution of 
the national funds for, 482—on con- 
necting Florence with Augusta, (Geo. ) 
485 


Jones, John Paul, his victory over the 
Serapis, 356—his magnanimity towards 
Captain Pearson, ib.—assists Ledyard, 
393 


Jones, Sir W. Essay on the Law of Bail- 
ments, referred to, 80. 

Jongleur, 52. 

Irving, Washington, his History of the 
Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, reviewed, 1—his earlier and 
latter works compared, ib.—invited to 
Italy in relation to documents respect- 
ing Columbus, 3—instead of trans- 
lations, determines on a new work, as 
more acceptable to his country, ib.— 


— from the history, &c. 6-20, 

Isis, the temple of, its sublime inscrip- 
tion, 411. 

Italians copied from the Troubadours, 
56. n. 61,71. 

Jurisprudence, on the teaching of, by 
lectures, 8 


Kent, Chancellor, his Commentaries on 
American Law, reviewed, 72—his ex- 
emplification of the equity of Roman 
jurisconsults, 77--his opinion of the 
case, United States rs. La Vengeance, 

uoted, 105, 106—illiberality of the 
State of New-York towards, 112, 113. 

Kotais, the capital of Imerithia, the an- 
cient Cyta, Risutp the capital of all 
Colchos, 141—its present population, 
ib.--importance Russia, ib. 


Language, Persian, 39, note—Arabian, 
ib.—copiousness of, ib.—Castilian era 
of, 44--Sicilian not affected by the 
Arabs, 62. 

Languedoc, Poets of, 64—derivation of 
the name, 65. 

Lebeid, passage from, 46. 

4 John, the Life of, reviewed, 
323—his eulogy on women, referred to, 
ib.—born in Connecticut—the son of a 
sea captain—left an orphan under the 
charge of an estimable mother, ib.— 
committed to the care of a paternal 
grandfather, who sends him to Dart- 
mouth College, 384—quits the college 
without leave and wanders among the 
Six Nations, ib.—on his return to col- 
lege builds himself a canoe, in which 
he ventures down the Connecticut, 
385—enters as a sailor on board a ves- 
sel bound to Gibraltar, ib.—his first 
visit to England, 386—introduced to 
Captain Cook, and made by him a 
corporal of marmes on board his ves- 
sel, 387—published a short account of 
his voyage on his return to Hartford, 
ib.—a sketch of the expedition, 387- 
392—his visit to his mother at Long 
Island, 392—meets Mr. Jefferson in 
Paris, and there becomes acquainted 
with Paul Jones, who favours his pro- 
jected expedition to the north-west, 
393—is disappointed in his expectations 
of receiving assistance from France, 
394—meets Sir James Hall, ib.—on his 
arrival in England, has the prospect of 
a passage to the north-west, but again 
disappointed, 395—goes over to Ham- 
burgh, where he meets his countryman, 
Langborn, 396—sets off for Stockholm, 
and travels from thence to St. Peters- 


burgh, 397,398—obtains a passport 
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and sets off for Siberia with Dr. Brown, 
399—resumes his journey to Kamt- 
schatka, ib.—remarks on the resem- 
blance between the ‘Tartars and Abo- 
rigines of America, ib.—arrives at Yak- 
tusk, where he is detained on account 
of the season, 40i—where he writes 
his eulogy on women, 492—his remarks 
on the diversity of the humam com- 
plexion, ib.—on the difficulty of making 
correct vocabularies of rude tongues, 
403—meets Captain Billings, who in- 
vites him to accompany him to Irkutsk, 
were they arrive, 404---arrested by an 
order of the Empress of Russia, 405— 
carried to Moscow, ib.----finds his way 
to Konigsburgh, from thence to Lon- 
don, 406---engages with the African 
Association to explore the interior of 
Africa, ib.----proceeds to Paris and 
Marseilles, where he embarks for Alex- 
andria, ib - his journey up the Nile to 
Cairo, where he dies in his 38th year, 
407----his as drawn by Mr. 
Beaufoy ib. 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curicuses, tomes vi. 
to ix. inc. reviewed, 305-----extracts 
from, 306-317, 320-335, 337-348. 

Lipogrammaitists, 33. 

Literature, character of early Spanish, 
41-—-Italian, 41--60---Sicilian, 64, 65---- 
Provencal. 63-72--Spanish, power and 
language, progress of, 42-64. 

Literature, the History of Roman, from 
its earliest period to the Augustan age, 
reviewed, 491-540. 

Locke, his treatise on Government, re- 
ferred to, 555. 

Louise, the Lay of poor, 230, 231. 

Louisiana, its ee. seg 192, 193. 


M’ Culloch vs. the State of Maryland, case 
of, in the Supreme Court, referred to, 
97, 435, 562. 

Madison, Mr. would preserve state rights 
as he would trial by jury, 453---his 
Virginia Resolutions, referred to, 618. 

Malaria, an Italian term, 153—its cause, 
ib.—no country totally exempt from it, 
154, 155—diseases produced similar to, 
156—marshes, the store-houses of, 157 
—on drains and ditches in the pro- 
duction of, 129—-on the more lim- 
ited sources of, 160—water the medium 
of conveyance of, 162—-threatens the 
entire depopulation of Rome, 163— 
putrefaction not absolutely necessary 
to the production of, 164—President 
Dwight is of opinion that it is produced 
by animalcular putrefaction, 165—-the 
opinion combatted, that the crowded 
and ill-ventilated parts of a city may 
be the most healthy, 167-170—fevers 


in the Southern States most rife and 
deadly in the fall, 171—on the action 
of the electric fluid, as a preventive 
of this disease, 172—on the influence 
of moderate winds in the propagation 
of, 173 - uncertainty of all the hypo- 
theses in regard to the nature of, ib.— 
on its influence on the average du- 
ration of human life, 175-178—on its 
influence on the fertility of our species, 
178—on protection from, 181-1 n 
various modes of causing a diminution 
in the production of, 183-186—on the 
uestion whether Rome suffers more 
rom this poison than formerly, 186, 187 
—on the constitution becoming assimi- 
lated to climates in which these dis- 
eases prevail, 188, 189—on the irregu- 
larities of temperature, 190. 

Mathurins, became agents of the United 
States, in redeeming American cap- 
tives, 358—the French revolution sus- 
pended their proceedings, 359. 

McCulloch, Dr. his Essay on Malaria, re- 
viewed, 152—author of a work on the 
Highlands of Scotland, ib. 

Message from the President, relating to 
Internal Improvements. referred to, 
470. 

Mingrelia, separated from Abazie by the 
river Cador, 137—its population, 151. 

Mvdllakat, 33. 

Monkish Legends, 100 folios of, 40, n. 

Moors, estimate of their influence on the, 
Spanish Literature, 41, 49, 50—on the, 
Spanish Language, 42 n—on Trouba- 
dour Literature, 55, 66, 70. 

Monorhyme, 33-49. 

Monosyllables, 54. 

Montgomery, Robert, his poem on the 
Omnipresence of the Deity reviewed, 
290—overrated when compared with 
some of the best modern English poets, 
292—extracts from his poem, 292-299. 

Music and Poetry, natural to man, 53. 

N 


National Assembly, of France, meeting 
of, 279-282. 

Nature, the history of,—of inorganic sub- 
stances, 41]—on the composition of 
substances, 414—on structure, ib.—on 
habit and instinct, 415—on qualities 
and uses, ib.—on the impression that 
is made on the mind, in the wide dif- 
ference which exists between the earth 
itself, and the forms which occupy its 
surface, 417—of unorganized bodies, 
418----of organized bodies, ib.----unor- 
ganized matter enjoys an independent 
existence, 42]----organized bodies are 
subordinate to other principles, 422---- 
an inquiry----is organization life, 423. 

Nature, Views of, 408-431. 
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Naval Chronicle. the United States, ~{ 
C. W. Goldsborough, referred to, 349. 

Naval History, Sketches of a, of the Unit- 
ed States, by Thomas Clark, referred 
to, 349. 

Navy, the, a bill for the gradual improve- 
ment of, referred to, 349-—-have been 
its own architect, 353----began with two 
small vessels, ib.----Congress resulves 
to build thirteen vessels, and subse- 
quently establishes a Board of Admi- 
ralty, ib ---frigates of the second class. 
the largest vessels put into commission 
during the Revolution, 354----twenty- 
five vessels only employed during the 
Revolution, at one time, ib.----the first 
maritime expedition undertaken by an 
American fleet, 355----suffered to dwin- 
dle away towards the conclusion of 
the Revolutionary war, 356--- Wash- 
ington calls the attention of Congress 
to a naval policy, 361----Adams, in his 
first message, enforces Washington’s 
recommendation, 362—an appropria- 
tion made for completing three fri- 

tes on the stocks, ib.—an act passed 
or the increase of, 363----hostilities 
with France having ceased, it was or- 
dered to be reduced, 364---difficulties 
with the Barbary Powers again bring 
it into active service, ib.----the destruc- 
tion of the Philadelphia in the harbour 
of Tripoli, 365---on the conclusion of 
the Tripolitan war, it was threatened 
with entire destruction, 367-—--only five 
vessels in commission, 372—two mil- 
lions and a half of dollars appropriated 
for the increase of, 373—- the Algerine 
war of 1815, referred to, in regard to 
it, 377—regularly progressed till 1827, 
when the eight ulibexe of dollars was 
exhausted, ib.--objects of the bill for 
the improvement of, 378-—--extracts 
from Hayne’s speech on the subject 
of, 378----the present condition of, 382. 

New Madrid—a colony attempted to be 
founded at, 207—experienced dreadful 
earthquakes, 208----Little Prairie set- 
tlement broken up, ib. 

New Russia, its population and revenue, 
124— its farm of brandy, ib.----salt- 
works of Perecoff, ib ----its productions 
almost exclusively agricultural, ib. 

Normans, characterand literary influence 
of, 62-63. O. 

Odessa, its population and revenue, 124 
-—foreigners own many fine estates in 
its vicinity, 125. 

Omunipresence of the Deity,the, by Robert 
Montgomery, reviewed, 290-—extracts 


from, a 
Orators, the Roman, of Cicero, 492 -the 
history of Roman eloquence begins 


with the Gracchi, 494—both the Grac- 
chi perished at early age, 498-~of Hor- 
tensius, 499---his style of living and 
dress, 500 501----the orators were in 
the way of receiving immense sums by 
legacies, 503--- of Calvus, 504----Latin 
orators, less careful in preparation than 
the Greeks, 509-—Cicero and Demos- 
thenes compared, 519-538. 

Ovid, a favourite dark ages, 40, n.. 


Pandects, the, on the discovery of, 87 

Phasis, valiey of the, the Colchos of an- 
tiquity, 117----its geography, ib. 

Pilzundu, one of the finest bays on the 
coast, 182---remarkable for the ruins 
ofan ancient monastery in its neigh- 
bourhood, ib. 

Pleiades, Arabian, 33-38. 

Poetry, cultivated by princes and nobles, 
50-- Peruvian, passage of, 51, n. 

Poetry. Sicilian----earliest, 61-63. 

Poets, Turkish, 39--- Persian, ib.----Ara- 
bian, ib.----Provencal not taught by the 
Spaniards, 48-55, 70. 

Pollok, Robert, his Course of Time, re- 
viewed, 454—a Scottish clergyman— 
died in France at an early age, 459---- 
extract from his poem descriptive of 
himself, 459-462--possessed true t- 
ical talent, 462--his portrait of Lord 
Byron, 465-—extracts from his poem, 
408, 469 


Prayer, the Dreadful, 301. 
Provencal Poets, influence of, 56 n. 61. 
R 


Rambaldo, Vacheirus, his proposed po- 
ems, in five dialects. 69. 

Rawle, Mr. his Views of the Constitution 
of the United States, referred to, 574. 

Raymond, Revenger, his influence, 65. 

Recollections, &c. by Timothy Flint, re- 
viewed, 192 ---extracts from, 195-197, 
200, 201, 204-206, 208, 210-213. 

Richelet, 32. 

Redoute-kalé, its population, 134—its air 
unhealthy, ib.---its commerce 135. 

Report of a Committee of the Citizens of 

oston and vicinity, opposed to a fur 
ther increase of Duties on Importa- 
tions, referred to, 582. 
— of the Naval Committee of the 
ouse of Representatives, reterred to, 
349---extracts from, 370-372. 

Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
covering a plan for a naval peace es- 
tablishment, referred to, 349. 

— of the Select Committee of the 

ouse of Representatives, &c. and a 
Report of the Resolutions of Georgia, 
examined, 541--extractsfrom,541-544, 
569--- was laid upon the table without 
being considered, 571. 
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, the annual of the Secret of 
referred to, 349. 
Resemblance between Arabians and Pro- 
vencals, 60-56. 

Revolution, what constitutes one, 438. 

Reynolds, Sir J. his remarks, in regard to 
the two styles of painting, the grand 
and the ornamental, quoted, 525 

Rhyme, advantage of, 32----opinions as to 
its merits, 34—-origin of, deri- 
vation of the word, 35. note—Rhythm 
different, 36—ancient Spanish, 26, 27. 

Rhyming, tendency of Spanish language, 
56-59--- of Greek and Latin, 58--of 
Provengal, Italian and Portuguese,59. 

Romance, origin of, 39 n. 69. 

the Campagna of, a deserted waste, 


Rubicon, Cesar on the Banks of, 299. 

Russie, Meridionale, voyage dans la par le 
Chevalier Gamba----reviewed, 114—- 
extracts from, 123, 125-137, 139-146, 
148-150. 


Sanscrit Verse, the first, 71. 

Schah-namah, 39. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his Fair Maid of Perth, 
reviewed, 216-—-his Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, reviewed, 263—his powers 
as a writer, noticed, ib.----his picture of 
the ascendancy of the conqueror of 
Italy, quoted, 264---his unfriendly feel- 
ing towards the French Revolution 
strongly biassed his opinions, 275-—- 
manifests too much the feelings of the 
partizan, when he speaks of the victo- 
ries of his own country, 290. 

Secretary of the Navy, his annual Report, 
and the Report, covering a plan for a 
naval peace establishment, referred to, 
349----the office created, 363. 

Secretary of War, letter from the, re- 
specting the surveys of roads and ca- 
nals- -another letter from the, trans- 
mitting information of the amount ne- 
cessary to complete Internal Improve- 
ments, referred to, 470. 

Sicilian, not mother of Provencal Lite- 
rature, 61-63, but vice versa, ib. 

Slavery, its effect on population, 496. 

Smith, the Hon. Wm. his speech in the 
Senate, on Internal Improvements, re- 
ferred to, 470-—extracts from, 482--484. 

Southern States, neglected by the Gov- 
ernment as regards internal improve- 
ment, 473— Port Royal in South-Caro. 
lina, equal to Pensacola for a navy 
yard, 474 —comparative amount of the 

rojected military works south of the 
‘otomac, 477--the same on internal 
improvements, 478, 479—burthen im- 
posed upon, by the tariff laws, 603—on 


their representation in Congress, 607— 


Index. 


the condition of when they were Bri- 
tish colonies, 611—natural advantages 
of, 613 extraordi rosperity of 
during the early part of Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration, 614 --different projects 
which may be adopted by en te 
countervail the tariff system, 617. 

Spain, Latin writers of, 44. 

Spanish Literature, 44, 45—Romance, na- 
tive, not copied, 45, 46—Poetry and 
Rhyme, 46. 

Sparks, Jared, his Life of John Ledyard, 
reviewed, 383—extracts from, 384-387, 
390--295, 397--405, 407--remarks on his 
style, ib. 

States General, the meeting of the at 
Versailles, 263. 

Stewart, Commodore, extracts from his 
statement relative to the navy, 375. 
Stewart, Dugald, his Philosophy of the 

Human Mind, quoted, 86. 
Strabo, quoted, 132, 133, 150, notes. 
Supreme Court, the, cases of Johnson and 
I’Intosh, and Fletcher and Peck, re- 
ferred to, 550, 552—ought to settle the 
question between the United States 
and Georgia, 


Tariff, the, remarks on, 582--additional 
taxes imposed by, 590 -evils of, 592— 
how it operates for the exclusive bene- 
fit of the few, 594. 

Theories as to origin of Rhyme, 37. 
Theory, as to ancient, oriental origin of 
Rhyme, 37--as to Moorish origin, 39. 

Tenures, fendal, referred to, 77. 

Tenures, the Law of, in England, referred 
to, 75. 

Tophail’s Work, not a Romance, 45. 

Troubadour Poetry, not of Arabic origin, 
64, 65, 70. 

Troubadours, often noble, 65—names ot 
the remarkable, ib. 

U 


United States, on the constitutional juris- 
prudence of, 94--97, 111—on the pow- 
ers granted by the Constitution of the, 
598—independent as regards supplies 
in case of war, 600—-the exports of 
the, 601—her commerce with Great- 
Britain, 603. 


Velley, error in, 62, note. 
Versification in Bible, 38—principles of, 


Views of Nature, 408-431. 
Virginia, the resolutions of, referred to, 
618 


Ww. 
Women, influence of, 66, 67, 69—among 
the Northern nations, 66, 67. 


Xeres, battle of, 47. 
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